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For baby in the nursery 
and elsewhere THERMOS 
is indispensable. It 
saves much work, worry 
and even life by keeping 
the infant's milk cold, 
clean and germ and fly- 
proof. 


For mother a cup of hot 
water on awakening is 
beneficial. With a 
THERMOS it is “no 
trouble." Or a cup of 
coffee may be had 
“when, where, and as 
you like it.” 


For the ‘‘young folks."* 
Who hasn't longe« 
for a cool drink ‘‘h« 
tween dances"! With 
THERMOS it is alway 
to be had 


FELL EES RTE 


id SI 8 


AHERNOS 


Serves you ri ght - Food or Drink -Hot 
or Gold-when Swhere & as you like it V4 


Every member of the 


family at every age has 
need of THERMOS 


THERMOS is a daily need; not an occa- 
sional luxury. —2THERMOS keeps liquids 
ice cold for three days or steaming hot 

for twenty-four hours. 


Millions of THERMOS vessels are in use 
throughout the civilized world, in homes 
and offices, and by motorists, yachtsmen, 
travelers, hunters, fishermen, aeronauts, 
picnickers. 


For the children at 
schoolaTHEeRMOsLunch 
Kit is ideal for hot or 
cold class-room lunches 
and beverages. Itisan 
ideal gift for the “kid- 
dies" on birthdays or 
any time 


For father at the office 
a THermos Carafe of 


Office and factory employees use a 
THERMOS lunch kit, thus insuring hot tea, lal canes taalee Sor 

: é health and comfort. 
coffee or soup in winter months, or cold bev- armen esa: hag 
erages in summer, for the noon-day meal. 


THERMOS well used will 
lengthen life 


Do not accept as truthful representations 
that all temperature-retaining bottles are Gen- 
uine THERMOS vessels. For your protection 
and ours look for the name THERMOS stamped 
plainly on the bottom. 


Write us for an illlustrated and 
interesting book on THERMOS. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Norwich, Conn. 


San Francisco 


For the “old folks” 90 


New York a THERMOS isindeed a 
blessing. It saves many 
avtepforthem and for 

those entrusted with 
mao r . their care 


SLOP AY IE RT eA al 
MADNESS A SAR TE: 


Toronto 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


IMPORTANT NEW FICTION 
By W. B. MAXWELL *" 2.3380" 


W. B. Maxwell is one of the literary leaders in 
the England of his hour.— New York Times. 


An original and vivid treatment of a strongly in- 

. teresting theme makes Mr. Maxwell’s The Ragged 

Messenger one of the outstanding novels of the day. 

There are few works we know that display so vividly 

the contrast between wealth and poverty as it affects 

the social medium in which the Christian message 
must today be delivered.— The Churchman. 


448 pages. $1.35 net. 






















By EDGAR JEPSON 


By ROGER POCOCK 
Author of POLLYOOLY, WHITAKER'S DUKEDOM, etc. 


Author of A MAN IN THE OPEN, etc. 


Happy Pollyooly The Cheerful Blackguard 


Pretty, clever, versatile, faithful, funny Pollyooly! 





; This new Don Quixote of the Northwest Mounted 
You are always lovable and you are always interesting | Police explains himself logically when he says, ‘‘I am 


—we hardly know which boon to thank you for the | human, Spanish with a touch of Irish, fluid to fit my 
more. When anything is going on, Pollyooly is sure | surroundings.’’ He is at once a patrician pledged to 
to be there to help it go. When nothing is doing, | chivalric service, a grave, courtly hidalgo of old Spain, a 
Pollyooly starts something. rollicking Irish trooper, a red Indian saint, a dangerous 
Illustrated by Reginald Birch. $1.25 net. ontlaw. Price $1.35 net. 





















By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 
Author of THE MIDLANDERS, THE DAY OF SOULS, etc. 


By JACQUES and MAY FUTRELLE 


Lieutenant What’s His Name 
John the Fool Combined with the dashing, sentimental touches 


of Jacques Futrelle we have here the exceedingly clever | 
work of Mrs. Futrelle, also an accomplished and suc- 
cessful writer. Her elaboration of the tale which he 
began has made it a highly artistic and enjoyable book. 


With special illustrated jacket in full color by Howard Chandler 
Pictures by Hazel Roberts, $1.25 net. Christy. $1.25 net. 


By HAROLD MacGRATH 


The Voice in the Fog isa real story! And as 
for the love plot—well if Thomas Webb, the hero, 


and Kitty Killigrew, the heroine, fail to make 
your heart beat just a little faster out of sheer joy 
for having encountered them, it will be a longer 
way to our next prediction than it seems to be to 


Tipperary.— Pittsburgh Dispatch. T FOG 
Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell. ‘75 cents net. 


NEW YORK THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 







The romance is as fragrant as the Louisiana marsh 
grass, as exciting as pirate gold and buried treasure, 
and as modern as a young woman with emancipated 
matrimonial ideas can make it. 
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Fiction 

Destiny’s Daughter. By Alice Birk- 
head. John Lane Company. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

A typically English novel of sophisti- 
cated atmosphere and character. Again 
and again we are treated to fiction of 
this order, much of which is scarcely 
worth the paper it is printed on. 


Great Mirage, The. By James L. Ford. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.35, postpaid. 

A rather ordinary romance of Ameri- 
can city life and business, showing how 
the great centers of enterprise call and 
grip ambitious youth. 


Homeburg Memories. By George Fitch. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

Clever tales by one of America’s fore- 
most humorists. His work is well known, 
and this volume of stories shows him at 
his best. 


Lad I Used to Be, The. By Linn Har- 
baugh. Reformed Church of America. 

Short stories of life in a college town, 
with the religious element somewhat 
strong. 

Lone Star Ranger, The. By Zane 
Grey. Harper & Brothers. $1.35, post- 
paid. 

A thrilling tale of the new West and 
its wonderful development, into which a | 
highly colored romance is skilfully woven. 


My Heart’s Right There. By Florence 
L. Barclay. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

A pathetic short story of a man who 
goes to the war and leaves a wife and 
child behind him. His return after being 
wounded affords a joyful home-coming. 


Pillar of Salt, A. By Horace W. C. 
Newte. John Lane Company. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

A study in matrimonial problems, 
cleverly written if a trifle dull in spots. 
This author has written some quite 
“smart” fiction, and he continues along | 
that line in this new book. 


Set of Siz, A. By Joseph Conrad. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

Short stories by this prince of story- 
writers, many of whose best productions 
have never before appeared in America, 
but they are now coming out in an Amer- 
ican edition in response to a general de- 
mand for them. 





Sinister Street. By Compton Mac- | 
Kenzie. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35, post- | 
paid. 

A continuation of the career of Michael | 
Fane, who as a young man, now tries to | 


find that place in life to which he prop- | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


“CENTURY CO.” ON A BOOK STANDS FOR QUALITY 
WITHOUT STODGINESS 


Just issued 


PAN-AMERICANISM 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


PAN-GERMANISM 


ROLAND G. USHER’S Forecast OF THE INEVITABLE 
CLASH BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
EUROPE’S VICTOR 

Do you realize that to maintain the Monroe Doctrine will 
compel us to declare war on Europe’s victor ? 

Do you know that that the Monroe Doctrine was aimed at 
England and not at Spain ? 

Do you believe that it has defended South America in the past ? 

Do you realize that the United States may lie at the mercy of 
Europe’s victor ? 

Do you know that she may be defended without the firing of 
a shot by either army or navy ? 


Price $2.00 net, postage 10 cents 


Through Stained Glass 


By GEORGE A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Author of ‘‘ Home ”’ 

The story of a sophisticated father, an unsophisticated son 
and a number of memorable women. The brilliant father has a 
richly colored past, particularly with regard to one woman and 
some others, and wine,.and gambling, and reading and traveling 
and thinking ; and he filters through himself—“ stained glass,” he 
says—the light of his own experiences for the benefit of his boy. 
It is a love story that travels fast and far. 


Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents 


George Bernard 
haw: 
Harlequin or—Patriot? 
By John Palmer 

Of every favorite man there 
are two—the legendary and the 
real. Only the legendary Shaw 
has heretofore been known. 


This book reveals the other one. 
He is astonishingly different. 


Pepper 
By Holworthy Hall 


(Harold E. Porter) 
Author of ‘‘Henry of Navarre, Ohio’’ 


An epidemic of infectious 
youth and jollity. “Infectious,” 
remember, means getting in the 
blood. Well, “Pepper” does. He 
is a Harvard undergraduate of 
moods, money, sense and slang. 


Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents 50 cents net, postage 5 cents 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, Publishers **° "Riw'Yore = 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


A New MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL Novel 


The Diary of a Beauty 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


Author of ‘‘ Betty’s Virginia Christmas ’”’ 


12 illustrations by Frederick Dorr Steel. $1.25 net. 


Postage extra. 


Miss Seawell has never written a more charming romance. She has pictured most 
sympathetically the longings of a beautiful girl, whose imagination is carried away by the 
glamour of social life and pleasures. Through a fortunate relationship she is enabled to 
attain her ambition to a great extent. The result upon her character and life and the many 
unusual adventures which she enjoys, each bringing its full quota of experience, are vividly 


portrayed in this brilliant novel. 


New Fiction they’re all talking about 


The Woman in the Car 


By RICHARD MARSH 
Author of ‘‘The Beetle’ 


A murder mystery, with the scenes laid in London and 
vicinity. A murdered man is discovered propped up on the 
seat of Lady Ditchling’s car in front of the Climax Club, in 
Pall Mall. The scene involves a number of noted people, 
and especially Lady Ditchling. It would be impossible even 
to enumerate in this short description the many incidents 
and characters which go to make up this wonderfully thrill- 
ing story. 


The Rose-Garden Husband 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
THIRD PRINTING 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


$1.35 net. Postage extra. 


Boston Transcript: 


“The beauty and the strangeness that go to make ro- 
mance are combined in this little tale. The reader ee 
becomes immediately interested in the personality of the 
gay little ‘Liberry Teacher’ who realizes that no one wants 
to hear the ‘cry-side.’” 


The Dusty Road 


By THERESE TYLER 
Frontispiece. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


Philadelphia Press: 


“A tale of amatory misfortunes with a happy ending. 
Pre-eminently calculated to provoke a storm of discussion. 
That it has already achieved this is abundantly demon- 
strated by the fact that it has promptly become a ‘best 


seller.’ ” 
By an “‘Eye-Witness’’ 


How Belgium Saved Europe 


By DR. CHARLES SAROLEA $1.00 net. 
The Eminent Belgian Scholar 


A thrilling, moving chronicle, as intensely interesting as 
the greatest fiction. An epic tale of Belgium’s heroic de- 
fence against great odds by one who was there. It explains 
many things that you cannot learn from newspaper or mag- 
azine accounts. Dr. Sarolea is unbiased, and presents the 
facts in a new light. 


James L. Ford, in the New York Herald: 


“The literature of the war is more remarkable for quan- 
tity than quality. One book, however, deserves serious at- 
tention and that is ‘How Belgium Saved Europe’ .. . 
It is a long time since I have read:a book that sets forth 
so briefly and convincingly the story of the part played by 
this gallant little kingdom as the saviour of Europe—if not 
of our own country.” 


The Book of the 


Year 
SIR 
DOUGLAS 
MAWSON’S 


Own Account of the Now 
Famous Australian-Ant- 
arctic Expedition, 1911-14 


The Home 


of the 
Blizzard 

Two volumes with 300 
remarkable photographs, 
16 color plates, draw- 


ings, plans, maps, etc., 
$9.00 net. Postage extra. 


Boston Evening Transcript: 

“A treasure house of 
facts and the most won- 
derfully illustrated book 
on Polar exploration 
ever published.” 


London Saturday Review: 
“One of e world’s 
greatest stories of ad- 
venture; there is not a 
ee doubt about 
is.” 


Philadelphia Record: 

“There are thrills in 
the story that surpass 
any that fictionists can 
create and it is a tribute 
to strong men who went 
forth to meet perils and 
even death itself that 
the world might know 
something of the long 
unknown and almost for- 
bidden land.” 





PUBLISHERS 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY  rrntavetrina 
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erly belongs. His mental adventures are 
carefully described and his psychological 
processes minutely dissected. There is 
less of the warm human interest than, 
there was in the first book. 


Son of the Prefect, The. By Edmund 
Hamilton Sears. Richard G. Badger. 

A romance which has for its setting 
the thrilling days of the Emperor Ti- 
berius. The atmosphere of ancient Rome 
with its dying paganism, its luxury and 
its brutality, its mad craving for pleas- 
ure and the patriotism of its better spir- 
its, is given with fidelity and remarkable 
vividness. But in spite of the breadth 
of the picture, the love story never for a 
moment flags. 


Biography and History 

Alsace and Lorraine. From Cesar and 
Kaiser 58 B. C.-1871 A. D. By Ruth 
Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Perhaps no part of Europe has had 
so interesting and variable a history as 
Alsace-Lorraine. At the present time 
these pioneers represent once more a 
much-desired spoils of war. Miss Putnam 
has prepared a quite comprehensive his- 
tory of the changing fortunes of the 
French-German annex and at this par- 
ticular moment it seems a worthy con- 
tribution to the literature of the war and 
the conditions surrounding it. 


Austria-Hungary and the War. By 
Ernest Ludwig. Ogilove Publishing Com- 


| pany. 


A newspapery discussion of the rela- 
tions of Austria-Hungary to the present 
war. It presents conditions that gave 
rise to the early events of the struggle 
and prognosticates the form of settle- 
ment in certain circumstances of the fu- 
ture. 


Grand Tour in Eighteenth Century, 
The. By William E. Mead. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $4.00, postpaid. 

There is much that is amusing and 
quaint in this description of the modes 
of travel that prevailed in the eighteenth 
century. It is full of interesting infor- 


mation, much of it valuable from a his= . 


toric point of view, while to the general 
reader or one interested in literary de- 
velopments it presents an unique offering. 
The volume is copiously illustrated. 


Life of King George of Greece, The. 
By Captain Walter Christmas. McBride, 
Nast & Co. $4.00, postpaid. 

A book made up of rare portraits from 
the collection of Queen Alexandra of 
England. The book had King George’s 
of Greece full approval and endorsement 
before its publication—hence its value as 
biography of a more intimate sort. 


Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes. 


By Charles Richard Williams. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $7.50. 2 vols. 
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A very complete biographical study by 
a capable writer who has collected a large 
quantity of valuable material and has 
put it into a permanent form. This 
added one of the important biographical 
works to the historical student’s library 
during the later months of 1914. 


Life of S. B. Morse, The. 
Mifflin Company. 2 volumes. 


Houghton 


This large and comprehensive work 


supplements the small one-volume life of 
the great inventor which was hastily got- 
ten together after his death. It is only 
recently that a great deal of now acces- 


sible material has made possible this | 


large and complete work, which will un- 
doubtedly take its place with standard 
biographies of American great men. 


Prisoners of War in Britain. 
1815. By Francis Abell. 
versity Press. 


Oxford Uni- 


A story of the lives of prisoners of | 


war, written by the author with the hope 


of vindicating the charges made against | 


Great Britain regarding her harsh treat- 


ment of those taken on the high seas. | 
This is a bit of history full of interest | 
| nett’s Clayhanger novels are comparable. 


have touched with any real seriousness. ent, enabling him to express the 


| sions that brood beyond the dull office desk. 


and romance, upon which few writers 


Juveniles 


Adventures of Danny Meadow Mouse, 
The. 





GRAY YOUTH—A Very Modern Courtship 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
The Distinguished Novels of 


OLIVER ONIONS 


| “A novel from Onions’ pen is an event which no one who cares about literature can 


overlook. He gives a sense of actuality as vivid as any present-day writer.”—New 
York Times. 


MUSHROOM TOWN 


The Drama of Real Estate Speculation Net, $1.25 


“Entirely different from the usual novel. The construction is well-nigh flawless; 
there is thrill in the launching of the lifeboat; there is an exquisitely delicate hand- 


| ling of Ynys’ brief romance and all the characters are flesh and blood people.”—New 


York Times. 


Net, $1.50 


| “Modernity, the very topmost froth and sparkle of it, in a thoroughly good novel. 


| gests comparison with the best work of Wells and Bennett. 
| has appeared this many a day.”—Allan Updegraff in Minneapolis Journal. 


1756 to IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE EVIDENCE 


el 
| A man plays God to a fellow mortal in the matter of life and death. Under what 
| circumstances could such an act be justified? 


THE DEBIT ACCOUNT 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 38 West 32d Street 


Adventures of Grandfather Frog, The. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown | 


& Co. 50 cents each, postpaid. 


“Bedtime Story Books,” small volumes | 
for little folks who like mother or nurse | 


to “tell ’tories.” 


War Babies. 
chot. 


killed in their own garden. They were 


By Annie Wood Fran- 

Olean, N. Y. 
This is a somewhat unique story of | 
the adventures of two little French chil- | 
dren who were in Verdun when bombs | 
were dropped and who saw their mother | 


picked up by an aviator who left them | 
in a stork’s nest in Nuremburg, and from | 
here they traveled to Belgium and to | 
Holland and then to France, finally get- | 


ting on a ship bound for America where 
they arrived miraculously at the door of 
their grandmother’s home. 


The story is a strange mixture of fact | 
and fancy, but it entertainingly written | 


and pleasantly illustrated. 


Young Rival Inventors, The. By Gard- 
ner Hunting. Little, Brown & Co. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

An original story of two boys who 
start a shop, have some more or less un- 
usual adventures and end up with a 
house-boat, which they make their head- 


quarters for the pursuit of their inven- | 


tions. It is a love story for live boys and 
will appeal to the energetic youngster. 


The doings of the followers of the ‘New Morality’ are made into a story that sug- 
Cleverer narrative than 


Net, $1.25 


Net, $1.25 
Powerful in its picture of the slow inevitable grinding of the mill of the gods. 


THE STORY OF LOUIE Net, $1.25 


To be read after the two novels above, the three making a trilogy to which only Ben- 
Astonishing is the subtlety of Onions’ tal- 
from the viewpoint, first of a man, then 


1 same oy r 
of a woman—Louie. The story of the girl in business ay and the immortal pas- 


T ALL BOOKSELLERS 


NEW YORK 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


McNALLY 
& CO. 
CHICAGO 


Sept. Ist 
1915 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Doran Company New Books 


THE VALLEY OF FEAR 


The New Sherlock Holmes Novel 
By A. Conan Doyle 


The first Sherlock Holmes story in ten years; half the scene of action laid in America. 
All the features which have made Holmes the most popular fiction-hero in the world, 
with a new and surprising sort of mystery, which will keep the reader intensely ab- 
sorbed. Sherlock Holmes at his best. Tlustrations in color by Arthur I. Keller. 
Picture Jacket in color by W. L. Jacobs. Net, $1.25 


RED FLEECE By Will Levington Comfort 


The noble romance of a great-souled woman told with the vision and originality which 
distinguish all work by Mr. Comfort, and by a new and happy “popularity.” The 
story of the Russian advance into Germany, the Russian revolutionists who risk 


execution by preaching peace, and a white-browed woman. Picture Jacket in color 
by Modest Stein. Net, $1.25 


PATHS OF GLORY 


Impressions of the War Written At and Near the Front By Irvin S. Cobb 


“The first book of the war; the first account of the fighting that gives us a real 
picture of the conflict. There is a great deal more than the roar of battle in hi: 


story; there is that crying out of the heart when it cannot be comforted.”—Port 
land Telegram. Net, $1.5. 


MUSHROOM TOWN By Oliver Onions 


Towns have personalities not less fascinating than those of persons. Here O'ive: 
Onions, with all the sharp drama and realism of his The Story of Louie, chronicles 
in a highly original novel the growth of a boom town. Net, $1.25 


THE WOODEN HORSE By Hugh Walpole 


“The author of The Duchess of Wrexe and Fortitude has nowhere shown a greater 
grip upon life’s realities, a stronger appreciation of the elusiveness of man-made con- 
ventionalities and a better artistic sense of the dramatic value of contrasts.”—Public 


Ledger. Net, $1.25 


THE THEATRE OF IDEAS By Henry Arthur Jones 


The premier English dramatist, in a burlesque allegory preceding three new interest- 
ing short plays, tells wittily how. amusingly idiotic are most fads to the seeing mind. 


Net, $1.00 
ARUNDEL 


By E. F. Benson 
Love may be destructive as well as creative. 


. When love with its utmost passion 
came to a man smothered by a stuffy family there was a dramatic destruction of 
his comfortable dullness—and glory was born. Picture Jacket in color. Net, $1.25 


HERE’S TO THE DAY! 
By Charles Agnew MacLean and Frank Blighton 


A thrilling story of an American man and girl caught in the mill of the Great War. 
“Aviation plays an important part and it is particularly realistic because of Mr. 
Blighton’s own experiences as an aviator.”—Boston Transcript. Picture Jacket in 
color by Modest Stein. Net, $1.25 


THE VEILS OF ISIS By Frank Harris 


“A volume with such stuff as the work of genius is made of. We have many fine 
short-story writers, but none so great as Mr. Frank Harris. And he is full of that 
divine charity we call love; the crowning glory of his rare and beautiful art.”— 
London Bookman. Net, $1.25 


JAMES By W. Dane Bank 


“A novel of delicious entertainment; a book of surprises, with an irrepressible hero; 
and a novelty in that it deals with ‘get-rich-quick’ schemes.” —St. Louis Republic. 


Net, $1.25 
NEIGHBOURS 


Little pictures from real life that make living beings out of that unknown race of 


people—the men and women in the crowd through which you pass daily. Net, $0.75 


TALL BOOKSELLER 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 38 W. 32nd st. New York 


Publishers in America tor 


' By Herbert Kaufman | 


| Dictionary. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


Travel and Description 


Cameda Actress in the Wilds of Togo- 
land, A. By M. Gehrts. J. B. Lippin- ' 
cott Company. 

A remarkable volume of thrilling ad- 
ventures recounted by the woman who 
experienced them. Miss Gehrts made a 
trip that few women would have dared 
to make, and encountered adventures 
that are reproduced on films with won- 
derful accuracy. There are forty photo- 
graphic illustrations in the volume, which 
is a handsome as well as a most enter- 
taining one. 


Rambles Around Old Boston. By Ed- 
win M. Bacon. Little, Brown & Co. 


A most interesting volume of essays 
by a graceful writer who has much to 
say of historic and literary Boston. Not 
the least important feature of the vol- 
ume are the twenty-four delightful etch- 
ings on tint by Lister G. Hornby. 


Through Grand Canyon from Wyoming 
to Mexico. By Ellsworth L. Kolb. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00, postpaid. 

A most entertaining narrative of travel 
and adventure, in which the descriptive 
passages are full of fine work. Owen 
Wister writes an interesting introduction. 


Mogul Empire. By 
Oxford University 


Travels in the 
Francois Bernier. 
Press. 

A second edition of a translation from 
the French recording impressions gath- 
ered from 1656 to 1668 in the Great Far 
East. A remarkably interesting work 
for student reading. 


Religion 

Psalms on Human Life, The. By Row- 
land E. Prothero. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

A new and enlarged edition of an in- 
spired devotional and meditative work 
that has been of infinite help to thou- 
sands of Christians. 


Supreme Revelation, The. By William 
C. Schaeffer. F. H. Revell Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Studies in the synoptic teaching of 
Jesus, comprising an able and thoughtful 
discussion of the founding of the King- 
dom, the Revelation through Christ, and 
the development and growth of the doc- 
trines of Christianity as shown to those 
who have faith and want knowledge. 


Educational 


Funk and Wagnalls’ Desk Standard 


$1.50, postpaid. 

An abridgment of the New Standard 
Dictionary for college, home and office 
use. An excellent desk book in neat bind- 
ing at an attractive price. Thoroughly 
up-to-date and especially complete. 
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Homeric Scenes. By John Jay Chap- 
man. Laurence J. Gomme. 


A school book translation of parts of 
the Iliad for use as a text-book. 


Montessori Children. By Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

The record of a dozen Montessori pu- 
pils, each one of which was especially 
trained along some one line by Madame 
Montossori. Miss Bailey has long been 
a student of child culture and has done 
much writing in this particular branch 
of magazine work. 


Oxford Book of American Essays, The. 
Chosen by Brander Matthews. Oxford 
University Press. 


Essays by Franklin, Irving, Whitman, 
Holmes, Dana, Emerson, Burroughs, Hig- 
ginson, Crothers, Roosevelt and other 
American essayists of all times gathered 
in an excellent library edition for student 
use. 


School Hygiene. By Leo Burgerstein. 
F. A. Stokes Company. $1.00, postpaid. 


A practical book concerning the equip- 
ment and plans of the school house, the 
class room; instruction in hygiene and 
physiology, with a study of school dis- 
eases, a discussion of medical inspection 
and the hygiene of the teaching profes- 
sion. 


Self-Culture Through the Vocation. By 
Edward Howard Griggs. In “The Art 
of Life’ Series. B. W. Huebsch. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

The “Art of Life” Series already in- 
cludes two books on the use of our spare 
time, namely, The Use of the Margin, 
by the present author, and The Use of 
Leisure, by Temple Scott. Now Edward 
Howard Griggs treats of the vocation as 
a way to culture, the idea being to em- 
ploy work-time in such a manner as to 
make it yield even more beneficent re- 
sults than play-time. The democratiza- 
tion of culture is shown by the change 
from the middle ages—when the only 
professions accorded respect were war, 
statesmanship, and the priesthood—to the 
present time, when any work, all work, 
is dignified and only idleness is held in 


contempt. . The .need .for..self-expression | 


through work emphasizes the importance 
of the problem of choosing one’s vocation. 
Strong, healthy, sane and intelligently 
optimistic, this book presents tersely and 
wisely, interestingly and eloquently the 
things that men and women often wish to 
say to each other and which particularly 
parents and teachers would like to im- 
press on their charges. It is an adequate 
complement to The Use of the Margin. 


Welfare as an Economic Quantity. By 
G. P. Watkins. 
pany. $1.50, postpaid. 

One of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Essays reprinted in book form. An im- 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


PIERROT: 


DOG OF BELGIUM 
By WALTER A. DYER 





The first story of the War from the 
point of view of the dumb animals who 
suffer by it. 


How one Belgian Dog was commandeer- 
ed to help defend his country, how he was 
taught to help draw a machine gun; how 
he fought, was wounded, and escaped; 
how he returned to those who loved him 
to comfort them in their misery—this is 
the true story of Pierrot: Dog of Belgium. 


Illustrated by Gordon Grant. Net $1.00. 


A New Novel 


VICTORY 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 


The strange romance of Heyst and Lena and their life 
on the deserted East Indian island of Samburan. 
“A narrative that gets under way 
on the very first page, and proceeds uninterruptedly to a 
Conrad applies to the unfolding of it 
all the resources of his extraordinary art, and particularly 
all his gift for the dark, the threatening, the sinister. From 
the moment that Jones and Ricardo reach the crazy jetty, 
sun-blistered, purple-faced, half dead of thirst—from this 
moment to the last scene of all, there is no halting or turn- 
ing aside. Put upon paper by a lesser man it would become 
a mere penny-dreadful, almost a burlesque. 
told by Conrad it takes on the homeric proportions of an 
Net $1.35. 


A Striking Reproduction of “Victory”’ in Sepia will be sent 
to any dealer for window display 


H. L. Mencken says: 


melodramatic close. 


epic, a saga.” 


But as it is 






LOVE LETTERS OF A 
DIVORCED COUPLE 


By WILLIAM FARQUHAR PAYSON 


“Affectionately, your ex-wife, Sybil,” 
was the way she signed her letter on the 
first day of her new-found freedom just 
to let him know she felt no animosity 
toward him. And so begins this amusing 
correspondence that continues from all 
corners of the globe, until the sudden dis- 
covery that, after all, their “incompati- 
bility” is—something quite different. 

It is an original little book, brimful of 
gay adventures and real humor. 


Decorated. Net $1.00. 





(C) Underwood and Underwood 





THE IDYL OF 


THE SHOES OF 


THE RISE OF 


Houghton Mifflin Com- | 





TWIN FIRES 


By WALTER PRICHARD 
EATON 


A charming love story, 
with much of the outdoor 
charm of the Grayson 
books, centering around 
the rejuvenation of an 
old-fashioned New Eng- 
land farmhouse. It is full, 
too, of many practical 
touches that will appeal to 
all back-to-the-landers. 

liiustrated by Thomas 
Fogarty. Net $1.35. 


HAPPINESS 


By EDWIN MARKHAM 
Author of j 
** The Man with the Hoe,” 
** Lincoln, and Other 


Poems,” etc. 





This collection of ex- 
quisite lyrics is Mr. 
Markham’s first book of 
verse since “Lincoln, and 
Other Poems” appeared 
more than ten years ago. 
It reveals again the au- 
thor’s genuine gift of song. 


Net $1.20. 


THE DUTCH 
KINGDOM 


By HENDRIK WILLEM 
VAN LOON 


A timely book told in a 
dramatic story form. To 
make the scenes more 
vivid a dramatis personae 
is included at the begin- 
ning. 

Many illustrations. 
Net $2.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


HEADLINERS 


THE REDISCOVERED 
COUNTRY 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


The diary of Mr. White’s hunting trip 
in the last unexplored part of South 
Africa, including the story of his famous 
encounter with four lions at once. The 
new country he found is as large as Brit- 
ish East Africa—the hunting finer than to 
be found anywhere in the world. 
thrilling account of the last land to be 
explored in the habitable world. 

64 illustrations and map. Net $2.00. 


ADVERTISING SECTION. 


MARTHA oF THE 
MENNONITE 
COUNTRY 


By HELEN R. MARTIN 
Author of ‘‘Barnabetta,”’ 


**Tillie: a Mennonite Maid’’ 


A new novel about the Pennsylvania 


It is a 


2nd Edition One Month Before Publication 


RUGGLES OF 
RED GAP 


By HARRY LEON WILSON 


Author of ‘‘ Bunker Bean’’ 


A picture of American life by our latest com- 
mentator—not a Dickens, nor an Arnold Bennett 


—just a valet, Ruggles. 


“Three rousing cheers for ‘Colonel’ Ruggles, 
the best little mixer in Red Gap,” is what the 
‘cow-persons’ of Red Gap are giving him. And 
the cheer is being echoed all over the country.” 


Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. Net $1.25. 


Read other Books for what you choose, but ‘ Ruggles” 
for fun! Send for “Ruggles” 16 page booklet 


Drama League Series 
Volume 1X 


PATRIE! 


By VICTORIEN SARDOU | . 


A - stirring 
presentation of the Span- 
ish occupation of Belgium. 
With a change of names, 
the play might well have 
been written of the Bel- 
gium of 1915. It is one of 
the finest examples of 
Sardou’s craftmanship. 


Attractively bound in 
boards. Net 75 cents. 


(Coming April 15th) 


Send for free booklet 
of the series. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


| poetic pieces by the now acceptedly fa- 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News 


dramatic 


GOD’S COUNTRY 
—AND THE 


WOMAN 


By JAMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD 


A stirring mystery tale 
of the Northlands, with 
an unusual plot. 


“In the splendid balance 
of his story, its baffling 
mystery, and its powerful 
and living romance, Mr. 
Curwood has shown a su- 
periority to anything he 
has yet done.’—Detroit 
Free Press. 

Illustrated. Net $1.25. 


4th Large Printing 


girl Martha. 


Dutch, along the line of Mrs. Martin’s 
earlier successes. 
of a young author in the heart of a typical 
Pennsylvania Dutch family, and his ro- 
mance with the strangely appealing young 
The quaint characters and 
their dialect are unusually rich in humor. 
Frontispiece. Net $1.35. 

Send for original “Pennsylvania Dutch” 

Poster Display. 


It tells the adventures 


THE BIRD 
BOOK 


By meee A. REED, 


A complete guide to the | 
birds of this country; 472 


pages. More than 1,000 
illustrations of birds and 


their eggs. More than 500 | 
drawings in four colors, 


showing birds in their 
natural colors. Index con- 
taining 2,388 subjects. De- 
scriptions 
from all parts of the coun- 
try—giving size, range, de- 
scription of eggs, habits 
and Latin names. Hun- 
dreds of pen drawings of 


natural haunts. Net $3.00. 


Stott. 








f 768 birds | a 
* “4 _ wonder of life, has something worth 


| while to give to the world. Such a con- 
| tribution is this book of verse, whose 
| muse sweetens the waters of Marah. 

birds in flight and in their | 


| portant contribution to economic studies 


made by those interested and in position 
to analyze and comment. 


Poetry and Drama 
Erdgeist. By Frank Wedekind. Al- 
bert & Charles Boni. $1.00, postpaid. 


A tragedy in four acts translated from 
the German by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. 


Makers of Madness. By 
Hagedorn. The 
$1.00, postpaid. 

A new drama by the American poet, 
a play that shows how a war between 
Germany and America might come about. 


Man Sings, The. 


Herman 
Macmillan Company. 


By Roscoe Gilmore 
Stewart & Kidd Company. 


Virile poems, often artistic, always hu- 


| man. Now and then a tone of daring 
| shows the author’s desire to reflect a 
| man’s genuine nature. 
| tempted no difficult forms of metrique. 
| Rather he has sought to produce lyrics 


Mr. Stott has at- 


that will appeal by virtue of their certain 
sincerity. The Man Sings boldly, at times 
very tenderly, and again with the full 
soul of some awakened saint. The themes 
vary with pleasing proportion. The verse 
is reprinted from eight magazines to 
which collection Mr. Stott has added his 
newest—and perhaps strongest—work. 


Moods Mystical and Otherwise. By 
Anne Vyne Tillery. Sherman, French & 
Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

This book of song from the Southland 
is a fresh reminder to “put first things 
first.” Brotherliness, purity, faithfulness 
to our visions of the highest good, re- 
sponse to beauty, are pleaded for in its 
lines. 

A delightful little tale in rhyme of 
Daddy Bullfrog and his family, and a 
warning against ghosts that should in- 
spire any youthful sinner with the proper 


| degree of awe, are among the selections 
| in the fascinating negro dialect. 


Of the other verses of particular charm 
may be mentioned “Dancing Grasses,” “A 
Song of Summer,’ “Doin’s,” “Immi- 


| grant,” “The Net,” “At Buena Vista.” 
The assembling of these many-sided 


poems results in a collection of rare and 
varied delight. 


Muse and Mint. By Walter S. Percy. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 
Anyone with a sweet and wholesome 
philosophy of life, anyone who sees and 
acknowledges the evil in the world, yet 
can feel beneath it the greatness and 


Philip the King. By John Masefield. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
Another collection of dramatic and 
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mous English poet. “Philip the King” is 
one of the most masterly poetic dramas 
produced in a decade. 


New Poems. By Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.35. 

Thirty-five poems by the Brownings 
hitherto unpublished. They were discov- 
ered first in 1913 and are published as 
supplementary to a complete edition of 
the poems of these authors. 


Sistine Eve and Other Poems, The. By 
Percy MacKaye. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 


A reprint of a volume of verses that | 


first appeared in 1909. 


Wild Knight, The. By G. K. Chester- | 
ton. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25, postpaid. | 

A new and revised edition of magazine | 
verse by Mr. Chesterton, to which some | 


newer poems have been added. Some 


of these are child-poems and are full of | 
an exquisite feeling. The author writes | 


an explanatory preface. 


Witchmaid and Other Verses, The. By 
Dorothea Mackellar. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

Australian poems, mostly reprinted 
from an Australian volume and the mag- 
azines. Wonderfully rich imaginatively. 


Wreath of Wild Flowers, A. By Helen 
Scudder Cochran. Printed privately. The 
Biddle Press, Philadelphia. 

Though this fascinating collection of 
verse “like a handful of wild flowers is 
not for the public but for the chalice of 
the intimate heart,” the reader inevitably 
covets for it a larger circle of apprecia- 
tion. 

The author, who passed away last Eas- 
ter, proclaims her exalted spirit in every 
line of her verse. There is nothing hack- 
neyed, dull or faded in the poems. The 
intimacy of this chaste soul, with nature 
is most alluringly set forth.- The whole 
universe was ablaze with glory before 
her eyes, but more especially the trees 
and flowers. The Wordworthian note is 
often echoed upon her harp. 


You and I. By Harriet Monroe. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

A volume of verse by the editor of 
“Poetry.” Miss Monroe has been quoted 
in William Stanley Braithwaite’s new 
Year Book of American Verse, and is 
spoken of as a most promising writer of 
poems, 


Admirable Critchton, The. By Sir J. 
M. Barrie. George H. Doran Company. 
$5.00, postpaid. 

A sumptuous volume with wonderful 
color-plates, revealing the full artistic 
quality of this excellent piece of work. 

Art of the Low Countries, The. By 
Wilhelm R. Valentiner. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

This is a survey of Dutch and Flemish 
art from the time of Geertgen to that of 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


TO BE PUBLISHED APRIL FIRST—LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD C0.’s 


SPRING BOOKS 


A Novel that people have been waiting for! 


The Heart of Uncle Terry 


By Charles Clark Munn 


Illustrated by W. L. HOWES. 
12mo. Cloth. Decorated Cover. Price, Net, $1.25; Postpaid, $1.40. 


You remember UNCLE TERRY, one of the great novels that 
have swept the country and touched the hearts of scores of 
thousands. The same quaint and lovable philosopher is with us 
in another book, even wiser, and no less kindly than before. In 
the story of love and adventure which develops, Charles Clark 
Munn has put his whole soul into producing his best novel in 
a field in which he is the acknowledged master. 


Shattuck’s Parliamentary Answers 


Alphabetically Arranged for All Questions Likely to Arise in Women’s Organizations. 


By Harriette R. Shattuck 


Author of “Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law;” “Advanced Rules of Parliamentary 
Law.” 16mo. Cloth. Price, Net, 50c.; Postpaid, 60c. Flexible Leather Edition. Full 
Gilt Edges. Price, Net, $1.00; Postpaid, $1.10. 


This neat book makes it possible for even a novice at presiding to rule ) soematiy and 
accurately on any matter likely to come up in any meetings conduct under par- 


Arnold’s Little Brother 


Br Edna A. Brown 
Illustrated by JOHN GOSS. 12mo. Cloth, Decorated Cover. Price, Net, $1.20; Postpaid, $1.32. 


A school story that is “different.” Not the conventional athletic tale, but a lively 
narrative introducing us to small boys in the Lower school, to big ones in the Upper 
school, and to masters who are human beings. 


The Red House Children’s Year 


Fourth Volume of “LITTLE RED HOUSE SERIES.” 


By Amanda M. Douglas 


Illustrated by LOUISE WYMAN, Price, Net, $1.00, Postpaid, $1.10. 


The “Red House Children” have found their permanent place in the hearts of readers 
of all ages, and their doings become more and more interesting as the children grow larger. 


When I Was a Boy in 
Belgium 


Sixth volume of “Children of Other Lands Books,” all of which 
are entirely independent. 


By Robert Jonckheere 


Illustrated from photographs. 12mo. Cloth. Price, Net, 75c.; 
Postpaid, 85c. 

Mr. Jonckheere, the first refugee to write a book, is begin- 
ning life anew in this country, and he tells entertainingly how 
Belgian boys and girls pass their childhood, omen | home 
and schooi life, games, duties, food, clothing, and everything our 


THE SLEEPY-TIME STORY-BOOK 


By Ruth 0. Dyer 


With Frontispiece by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS and Fifty- 
four Pen-and-Ink ‘THustrations by BERTHA DAVIDSON 


act totes area Se 


THE HEART OF 
UNCLE TERRY 





T 
HOXIE. Decorative End-Leaves and Title-Page. 
Large 12mo. Cloth. Special Binding. 


Price, Net, $1.00. Postpaid, $1.10. 


“pew 
vy . 


Fur 
—a0%7 


Do not spoil the restful sleep of a child, and probably 
exert an unfortunate influence upon his disposition and char- 
acter, by tales of ogres, dark woods and savage beasts. The 
simple nature-stories in this attractive book are the prescrip- 
tion of an expert for all such cases. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. * "*2guyog7™™ 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


SIXTH PRINTING 


Amarilly 
of Clothes-Line Alley 


By BELLE K. MANIATES 


Pin your faith on Amarilly, the cheery 
little slum girl, who is a constant surprise 
and delight. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


A Siren of the Snows 


By STANLEY SHAW 


How a young Secret Service man, torn 
between love and duty, helped to thwart a 
colossal conspiracy of international impor- 
tance. A novel that hds not appeared 
serially. $1.30 net. 


SIXTH BIG PRINTING 


Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo _y E. puuirs opPENHEIM 


‘The best story that this popular author has yet written. . . 
story of the author.”’—Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 
Illustrated by Will G:efe. $1.35 net. 


It will outsell any previous 


Sixth Printing 
The Second 


Blooming 
By W. L. GEORGE 


A searching analysis of 
marriage in England's up- 
per-middle class which pic- 
tures the lives of three sisters 
at a period five to ten years 
after their marriage. 

$1.35 net. 


Fifth Printing 


The Turbulent 
Duchess 


By PERCY J. BREBNER 


Mr. Brebner harks back 
to the days when empires 
were in the making, in this 
fascinating tale of love, 
chivalry and adventure. 

Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


Homeburg 
Memories 
By GEORGE FITCH 


The small-town life done 
in true Fitchian humor:— 
there is nothing funnier. 

Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


A NEW BOWER BOOK 


The Flying U’s Last Stand By B. M. BOWER 


What happened when a company of school teachers and farmers encamped on the grazing 
grounds of Flying U. Ranch. With frontispiece. $1.30 met. 


Sheep’s Clothing 
By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
A story of smuggling told in the author’s 
best mystery style. 
Illustrated by J. Montgomery Flagg. 
$1.25 net. 


The Taming of Amorette 
By ANNE WARNER 


The unusual methods adopted by a man 
to cure his attractive wife of her interest in 
other men. 

Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood 
$1.00 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News 








Rubens, Van Dyke and Rembrandt. In 
addition to the chapters on paintings, Dr. 
Valentiner discusses early church archi- 
tecture in Holland and Dutch ceramic 
tiles. 


Such is the bare outline of the scope, 


| but the features of the work that will 


probably appeal most directly to Ameri- 
can readers are descriptions and lists it 


| contains of the paintings by Rubens, 
| Rembrandt and Van Dyke, now owned by 
| the United States and Canada. Dr. Val- 
| entiner has had unusual opportunity to 
| study these paintings and their number 


and high character will come as a sur- 


| prise to those people who have but a 


vague idea of the masterpieces which 
have recently come to this country. 

Of more interest to the critics, perhaps, 
are the chapters on Rembrandt’s “Blind- 
ing of Samson” and “Representation of 
Susanna” which reveal Dr. Valentiner to 
be an exceptionally sound yet sympathetic 
critic. 


Best English and Scottish Ballads, 
The. Selected by Edward A. Bryant. 


Twelve Best Tales by English Writers, 
The. Selected by Adam L. Gowans. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents, each. 

Two new volumes in the “Handy Vol- 
ume Classics,” a pocket edition of stand- 
ard works and selections that now num- 
bers almost two hundred volumes. 


Buried Ideal, The. By Charles Law- 
son. Sherman, French & Co. 

A brief treatise on duty, which used to 
be looked upon as the highest ideal and 
the noblest spring of action, according 
to the author, and which has now de- 
scended to the position of an unpleasant 
ogre to be shunned when possible or to 
be accepted at best with pious resignation 
in the hope of future rewards. The au- 
thor believes he has shown how one may 
be happy, blessed and prosperous by fol- 
lowing the path of duty which now is 
so filled with thorns. 


Cavalry. By General Friedrich Bern- 
hardi. George H. Doran Company. 

A purely technical account of how cav- 
alry should be trained and used in war. 
It was published some years ago in an 
English translation with an introduction 
by General John French, now commander 
of the British forces on the continent. It 
is a technical work, of interest only to 
professional soldiers. 


Civic Righteousness and Civic Pride. 
By Newton Marshall Hall. Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

This volume’s appeal is, as it should be, 
democratic. The great company of men 
and women—members of civil leagues, 
good government clubs, philanthropic 
agencies, and women’s clubs—who are 
earnestly seeking to better civic condi- 
tions; members of city governments who 
are trying to make their city a more 
beneficent agent in individual life; min- 
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isters who wish to present these topics 
as models for their people; young men 
and women in our colleges who must soon 
face these questions; and voters who have 
to decide on these matters will here find 
guidance of the right sort. 


Country Houses. By Aymar Embury II. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Perhaps more than any other American | 


architect has Mr. Embury devoted his 
time and talents to this particular type 
of architecture, and his new book is in 
the form of a collection of plans with 


photographs of interiors and exteriors | 
showing representative examples of his | 
houses, together with descriptive mate- 


rial. Mr. Embury says: 

“Architecture resembles rather the 
drama since the success of a building or 
of a play must rest largely upon the 
amount of sympathy and intelligent un- 
derstanding with which the author is 
able to inspire the collaborators, and if 
the playwright can present his work to 
the public through the successive mediums 
of the producing manager, the stage man- 
ager, the scenic artist and the actor, the 
architect must build his house by means 


of draughtsmen, contractors, material | 


men and mechanics.” 


Cradle Roll Manual. 
Williams. Standard Publishing Company. 


A complete handbook for cradle roll | 


workers, excellently illustrated. 


Creation of Wealth, The. 
Lockwood. Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 

An attempt to apply modern efficiency 
methods to the needs of the hour to pro- 
vide a “practical solution of business 
problems.” The success of the author is 
left entirely to the judgment of the 
reader. 


Design in Landscape Gardening. By 
Ralph Rodney Root and Charles Fabens 
Kelley. The Century Company. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

There has seemed to be a need for a 
book which will bring out sharply the 
underlying principles of design, as ap- 
plied to landscape, though there are a 
host of books, at present, which discuss 
in a very general and sympathetic fash- 


ion the well-retognized love of nature-and ' 


growing things. 

This work aims to survey carefully the 
field of landscape architecture, taking 
into account the difficulties found in aver- 
age problems and pointing out ways for 
solving many of them in the several dif- 
ferent aspects of the subject. 

The major emphasis is given to 
straighforward, functional design. In 
the chapter on planting, the use of plants 
in landscape work is thoroughly discussed. 
Leaf color in shrubs is taken up in a 
new way, and planting schemes showing 
the application of this theory are a spe- 
cial feature of the book. 


By Katherine | 


By J. H. | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MEN 


By EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN, Professor of Biology in Princeton University. 


These results of recent studies on heredity and environment, with special refer- 
ence to their application to man, were originally delivered as lectures at Northwestern 
University and later at Princeton University. They are, in the main, addressed to 
the audience in a plain and interesting way, rather than to the scientific gallery. 

“One of the ablest discussions of the problem that we have yet seen. In addi- 
tion to being one of the American authorities on this subject, Dr. Conklin has the 
happy faculty of being able to make the intricacies of science interesting to the lay- 
man.”—Publishers’ W eekly. 


548 pages; $2.00 net; by mail, $2.10. 


THE SCOTCH-IRISH IN AMERICA 


By HENRY JONES FORD, Professor of Politics in Princeton University. 


“The plantation of the north of Ireland, principally by Scottish settlers; the 
formation of the ‘Scotch-Irish’ ‘breed,’ the emigration of a host of its members to 
America and their influence in shaping early American history and institutions form 
a historical sequence so logically complete that it is a wonder the representatives of 
that interesting, energetic and cohesive element in the American racial composite 
have so long permitted their history to rest in widely dispersed and not easily acces- 
sible documents, records and fragmentary essays. Sostieee Ford’s painstaking re- 
search leaves little material available for aftercomers, and his compact, straight- 
forward presentation leaves nothing to be desired in respect of literary dress.”—New 
York Sun. 

616 pages; $2.00 net; by mail, $2.10 


LUCA DELLA ROBBIA 


By ALLAN MARQUAND, Professor of Art and Archaeology in Princeton 

University. 

This volume, the third of the Princeton Series of Monographs in Art and 
Archaeology, presents a Catalogue Raisonne of the works of Luca della Robbia. 

The monuments are arranged in chronological sequence together with their 
related documents and bibliography. Some of the monuments and some of the docu- 
ments are now published for the first time. 

“It is attractive as well as informing. It will satisfy the needs of scholars and 
be a great help to the large number of intelligent people who ask for an authorita- 
tive guide to one of the most interesting of the sculptors of the Renaissance.”— 


Times (London). 
326 pages, quarto, 186 illustrations; $7.50 net; by mail, $7.62. 


FOREIGNERS 
TURKEY : 


THE DOCTRINE 
OF JUDICIAL 


VIRGINIA UNDER 
THE STUARTS 








THEIR JURIDICAL STATUS 


By PHILIP MARSHALL 
BROWN, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of International 
Law and Diplomacy in 
Princeton University. 
Formerly Secretary and 
Charge d’Affaires of the 
American Embassy in 
Constantinople and Min- 
ister. to Honduras. 


“A thoroughly scholarly 
piece of work, ry pend 
a broad grasp of the sub- 
ject and a complete fa- 
miliarity with the sources 
which are to a large ex- 
tent in Turkish. It is in 
every sense a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of 
International La w.”— 
American Law Review. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.32. 


REVIEW 


By EDWARD S. COR- 
WIN, Professor of 
Politics in Princeton 
University. 

“This little volume 
contains five essays... 
though entirely separate 
studies . . . they all relate 
to controversial questions 
of American Constitu- 
tional Law or Constitu- 
tional History. Mr. Cor- 
win displays throughout 
them all a_ peculiarly 
keen critical power.”— 
American Law Review. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.33. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


By THOMAS J. WER- 
TENBAKER, Assist- 
ant Professor of His- 
tory in Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


“This is one of the 
most interesting volumes 
that , has . been, brought 
out on the history of this 
State.”—Atlanta Consti- 
tution, 


“Sets the facts before 
the reader in a manner 
that make his history fas- 
cinating reading.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.58. 


Complete Catalogue of PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS PUBLICATIONS will be sent on request 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Various New Books 
oe which you 7 find JUST THE 


you want, either for your own 


pleasure or as a gift for a friend. 


LONELINESS? 


By Robert Hugh Benson 


Author of “* Initiation,” “ Oddsfish!” etc. 


Readers will not soon forget the young opera singer, Marion 
Tenterden, with the gallant air of a boy and the wistfulness of a child, 
who leaped to fame and happiness in a day, and who in prosperity and 
adversity was true as finely tempered steel. About her the author has 
woven a beautiful love story, very human, very sweet, full of happiness 
and pathos. Her brave young fight for success, her triumph, and the 
results which follow make a novel that is different from most stories of 
today, one written with a burning purpose, one that leaves the reader 
deeply stirred. $1.35 net. 


SINISTER ISLAND 
By Charles Wadsworth Camp 


If you want to be held and led seductively on from puzzle to puzzle, 
read hhow the good-looking man from the North wintered on Sinister 
Island and of what he found there—the lone fisherman, the secret of the 
slave quarters, the brooding threat in the dark, and the strange but 
beautiful girl. Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


BRAMBLE-BEES AND POEMS 
OTHERS By Maurice Maeterlinck 


By J. Henri Fabre Introducing to the American public the 


complete early poems of Maeterlinck, 
In which the famous French scientist symbolical in character, rich in beauty 
writes about Bees in the same keenly 


of word and thought. : 
sympathetic and delightful manner that Bound in uniform style with Maeter- 
has made his “Life of the Spider” and 


linck’s Essays and Plays. $1.25 net. 
“Life of the Fly” classics of their kind. 


$1.50 net. RABINDRANATH 


TAGORE 
THE APPETITE OF THE MAN AND HIS POETRY 
TYRANNY 


By Basanta Koomar Roy 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


The keen and fiery protest of one of 
the cleverest writers in England against 
Militarism. $1.00 net. 


Affords especially illuminating and val- 
uable insight into the character of this 
noted philosopher and poet, by reason of 
the fact that the author is a fellow 
countryman and intimate friend. Illus- 
trated. $1.25 net. 


THE PRETENDER 


By Robert W. Service 


Author of ** The Spell of the Yukon,” “* The Trail of Ninety-eight,” etc. 


With the background of literary Bohemia, its friendships and sacri- 
fices, its loves and hates, its struggle with poverty and occasional brilliant 
successes, a writer, with the help of his wife, plunges recklessly into the 
maelstrom of effort and achievement. Many times when poverty and 
failure seem about to crush them, he is on the point of giving up the 
struggle, but he continues, and in the end achieves a great success. The 
climax of the story is totally unexpected and overwhelming—one feels 
like shouting with relief and gladness, and at the conclusion “Little 
Thing,” the devoted wife, has won our sympathy and friendship for good. 


$1.35 net. 
Let us send you our Illustrated Catalogue of New Books 


443 4th Ave. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 


The book is fully illustrated by photo- 
grahps, drawings by Mr. Kelley, and 
several plans, showing the working-up of 
typical problems. 


Early American Churches. By Aymar 
Embury II. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A large volume and the first book gath- 
ering together in fairly complete form, 
between covers, of historic and descrip- 
tive matter of these ancient edifices which 
were so significant in the early days of 
American history, and which so material- 
ly add to the beauty of our towns and 
cities at the present time. 

With the reputation of the author as 
an architect and as a writer on architec- 
tural subjects, you are no doubt familiar, 
but we should like to refer you to the in- 
troduction to the volume for a general 
view of the aim and scope of the book. 

“During the past five years,” says the 
introduction, “the writer has made a care- 
ful search, both in person and by letter 
over the entire eastern portion of the 
United States to discover, as far as might 
be done, all the old churches which were 
worthy of being preserved for the future, 
and while it cannot be pretended that 
there is no old church which has not been 
included in this volume, it can be said 
with some certainty that practically every 
building of respectable antiquity, which 
either possesses architectural interest or 
historical traditions of importance, has 
been found, photographed and at least a 
part of its history discovered and veri- 
fied.” 

The volume is profusely illustrated by 
photographs. 


Fated or Free. A Dialogue on Des- 
tiny. By Preston William Slosson, M. A. 
Sherman, French & Co. 


An argument in favor of the freedom 
of the will in the Socratic method in 
which eight apocryphal characters dis- 
cuss the subject from all points of view 
in a brisk manner. The conclusion is in 
the affirmative. 


Fatherland. By Will Levington Com- 
fort. George H. Doran Company. 

The true humanitarianism of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus breathes through the pages 
of this booklet of fifty-eight pages. It 
contains the essences of ‘many iarge vol- 
umes. It is nothing short of a bugle 
call to the United States, in view of the 
present European war. “Never before,” 
says Comfort, “in the history of the 
United States was there such time for 
austerity and contemplation, such need 
for sensitiveness to reality, for flippant 
and temporal things to be put quite away 
—such a need to burn and weep and 
pray for the abatement of agony and the 
new reign of God in the world—such a 
need to give and not to gain, to love 
and not to seize.” His characterizations 
of the several nations who are in the 
| throes of war are picturesque and vivid. 
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It is one of the best American inter- 
pretations of the war. 


Fraternity of the Fields, 
Elmer Willis Serl. 
Company. 

A collection of thumb-nail sketches of 
nature, being random notes by one who 


The. By 
Neale Publishing 


spent much of the time in the open and | 
felt called upon to record his impressions. | 


Emergency Revenue Act of 1914, The. 


Bender’s War Revenue Law. 


paid. 


A complete and annotated edition of | 


the Emergency Revenue Act of 1914. 
A summary of the law is given, show- 
ing ata glance the tax on any article, etc. 


Matthew | 
Bender & Co., Albany, N. Y. $2.00, post- 





Analogous provisions of and adjudicat- | 


ed decisions under former Acts, English 


precedents, Department rulings and other | 


authoritative matters are included, to- 


gether with bibliographical notes. Every- | 


thing possible having a legal bearing is 
given. 


The bibliography on the subject is | 


given. 


The history of the whole United States | 


Internal Revenue system is traced in a 
table of statutes. 


This book has not been written with | 
an idea of meeting the demand for a so- | 


called “cheap popular edition,” but rather 
for a careful and, as far as time has per- 
mitted, an exhaustive edition prepared 
for technical lawyers, as well as for gen- 
eral lay information. 

It answers questions at once, and shows 
by reference and citation how other prob- 
lems may be readily solved. 


Character Reading Through Analysis 
of the Features. By Gerald Elton Fos- 
broke. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50, post 
paid. 

A technical study of character reading 
through physiognomy. It is thorough and 
unusually complete—a unique piece of 
work. There are fifty-six full-page pic- 
tures illustrating the text, drawn by Carl 
Bohnen. ‘ 


I Hada Friend. By Orison Sweet Mar- 
den. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

“What is the secret of your life?” asked 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, of Charles 
Kingsley. “Tell me, that I may make 
mine beautiful, too.” “I had a friend,” 
was the reply. This is the secret, says 
the present author, of many a great and 
successful life—behind it was the stimu- 
lus and encouragement of some friend, 
whose name the world may never have 
heard, but whose influence was just as 
vital as the famous one. “Our chief want 
in life,” says Emerson, “is somebody who 
shall make us do what we can. This is 
the service of a friend. A real friend 
doubles my possibilities, adds his strength 
to mine.” Dr. Marden, always inspira- 
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CALIFORNIA 


By J. Smeaton Chase and 


Four Weeks in 
the Trenches 


By FRITZ KREISLER. 
The world’s greatest 
violinist served as Aus- 
trian leutenant in the 
campaign in Galicia. 
His account of his ac- 
tual experiences at the 
front gives one of the 
most graphic, thrilling 
pictures of actual fight- 
ing yet written. 
Illustrated. 


Are We Ready? 
By H. D, WHEELER, 
A sane, constructive 
study of our prepared- 
ness for war, in which 
the strength and weak- 
ness of our present 
system are pointed out 
and specific plans are 
proposed for the for- 
mation of a_ citizen 
army. $1.50 net. 


Kitchener 
By HAROLD BEGBIE. 
The first satisfactory 
account of the life and 
deeds of Kitchener, 
England's soldier hero, 
and especially of his 
work in the present 


war. 
Illustrated, $1.25 ‘net. 
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and money. 





survey of the possibilities of friendship. 
The message has a twofold value—it 
teaches us how to value our friends, and 
how ourselves to be friendly. Life is a 
great co-operative society, after all. No 
man can live to himself, but must play 
his part with reference to society; and 
some of the most conspicuous successes of 
history have been due in large measure to 
the active support of the right sort of 
friends. There was at some critical time 


tional, is at his best in this helpful little | the wise counsel, the sympathetic advice 


This picturesque study of the famous missions of California will be of par- 
ticular interest to all who are planning to visit the Panama-Pacific Ex 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN WONDERLAND 


By Enos A. Mills 


Contains much keen, original observation of the habits of the Rocky Mountain 
forests and the ways of the wild folk who inhabit them. 
trated from photographs mostly taken by the author. $1.7 


A new novel 
by 
the author of 


“QUEED” 


entitled U 


ANGELA’S [fl Suites. 228 


Mustrated by F.R. Gruger |H| 2 
$1.35 net : 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S 


The Road Toward Peace 


This study of the present war, its probable results, and the best means of 
preventing future wars, is of paramount importance not only from the position 
of the author, but from the big, constructive way in which he handles this 


The Audacious War 
By Clarence W. Barron 


In this book this noted American financier, who has been abroad talking with 
the men behind the scenes, shows the war from a different angle and throws 
new light on its commercial causes, its financial aspects, and its cost in men 


Charles Francis Saunders 


ition. 
Fully illustrated, $2.50 net. 


Beautifully illus- 
5 net. 
A Reluctant 
By SIDNEY WIL- 
LIAMS. This particu- 
lar Adam, although not 
a Don Juan, was irre- 
sistibly attractive to 
the ladies. One after 
another, five women 
fell in love with him, 
and then, quite unex- 

*tedly, he fell in love 


imself. With frontis 
piece. $1. 
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net. 
Stories and Poems 
And Other 
neollected Writings 
Rv BRET HARTE. 


with that rare sense of 
humor so peculiar to 
Bret Harte. Many 
specimens would doubt- 
less have been lost had 
they not been here col- 
lected for preserva- 
ra Digest. 

$1.50 net. 


Prescriptions 


Compiled by EDITH 
ER LAMB. This 
little book contains in 
convenient and inex- 
pensive form some of 
the more pungent and 
helpful thoughts from 

4 “What 


Dr. Cabot's 
50 cents net. 


SUARUAVIR/GRDIETEILAVIRDET/LODERIOLEVERIITAR TITIES 


Cloth. $1.00 net. 
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of the disinterested one in the back- 


ground. If one cannot carve out a large 
career for himself, there is always pos- 
sible this other career, of friend, and 
surely there is no nobler calling. 


India’s Love Lyrics. By Laurence 
Hope. John Lane Company. 

A handsome large volume, gathering 
together a number of superb poems with 
exquisite decorations and pictures in col- 
ors, all characteristic of the atmosphere 
of the East. 
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A BELGIAN 
CHRISTMAS EVE 


(Being “Rada” rewritten and enlarged 
as an Episode of the Great War). 


By ALFRED NOYES 


To this work in its original shorter 
form, Mr. Noyes has added a Dedica- 
tion, a Long Prelude and an Epilogue, 
some of the noblest verse on War that 
has come from his pen. He has re- 
written and lengthened the play itself. 
While terribly true and pitilessly con- 
vincing, the book has its note of hope. 
In a nobler spirit, Noyes has answered 
“The Hymn of Hate.” Four illustra- 
tions after Goya. $1 00 net. 


RICHARD DEHAN’'S 
Greatest Novel 
is ready at last 
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WHAT I 
FOUND OUT 


In The House of a German Prince 


By AN ENGLISH-AMERICAN 
GOVERNESS 


More than a war book. Would inter- 
est women at any time. A wonderful 
revelation, that never would have been 
made but for the war, of happenings in 
a princely household that now have tre- 
mendous significance. The Kaiser, the 
Crown Prince, Hindenburg, Bernhardi, 
Count Zeppelin and many others figure 
prominently, and reveal openly their real feeling 
toward England and “the day.” The book has 
created a sensation in England and Germany. Six 


English editions have been necessary in the two 
weeks since publication. $1.25 met. 





An historical novel 
of rare dignity and 
value.—N. Y. World 


The MAN of IRON 


Almost uncanny in timeliness, this big novel has for its essence the very 
causes and beginnings of The Great War. Bismarck dominates its pages. 
His policy of “blood and iron,” the Franco-Prussian war, and his creation of the 


German Empire, now battling for life, are the very fabric of this story. $1.35 met. 


PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH 


A General Survey of all Painless Methods with Special Stress on “Twilight Sleep” 
and its Extension to America 


By MARGUERITE TRACY and MARY BOYD 


The one authoritative book on this subject by those who first gave general 
publicity in America to the successful development of painless childbirth. The 
authors explain just what Twilight Sleep is and how it is induced, its manifold 
benefits to mother and child other than the removal of pain, and why the in- 
troduction of the method has been slow. The objections to the method are 
answered squarely and the movement in America is fully treated. Illustrated 


from photographs. $1.50 wet. 


The GOOD 
SHEPHERD 


By JOHN ROLAND 


An interesting novel and a noble 
book about an American physician in 
a remote Alpine village. It will appeal 
not only to physicians and those inter- 
ested in their work but to all who rever- 
ence unselfish service to humanity. 

* Forall those who care to go outside the beaten 
literary path to pluck a flower of rare sweetness, 


this volume can be sincerely recommended.” 
$1.25 met. —The Bookman. 


Publishers FREDERICK A. 













WHAT 
WOMEN WANT 


By BEATRICE FORBES- 
ROBERTSON HALE 


The most broad and satisfactory of the many 

books on women that have lately been written.” 

—Olive Schreiner. 

Sane, clear and illuminating—like a strong, 

clear light turned on experience. ”— Ellen Glasgow. 

“The best summary of the natare and scope of 

Feminism that I have seen.” 

— Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 

* A final answer to all questions in regard to the 

subject.” — Carrie Chapman Catt. 
$1.25 met. 





STOKES COMPANY New York 
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Keystones of Thought. By Austin 
O’Malley. The Devin-Adair Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

“Consistency, thou art a jewel not worn 
on corsages,” is one out of a thousand 
or so brilliant epigrams in Dr. O’Malley’s 
book. “No autobiography ever written 
went deeper than the author’s Sunday 
clothes,” is another. A book for odd mo- 
ments that will first make you smile, and 
then make you think. A splendid book, 
too, from which to make striking quota- 
tions. 


Industrial Training of the Girl, The. 
By William A. McKeever. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 50 cents, postpaid. 

A small handbook for social workers 
and those interested in the development 
of industrial conditions. 


Liquor Problem. By Norman E. Rich- 
ardson. Edited by Henry H. Meyer. 
Methodist Book Concern. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

A Bible study course for use in adult 
classes. 


Lure of the Land, The. By Harvey W. 
Wiley. The Century Company. $1.40, 
postpaid. 

A book for the thousands of men and 
women in the large cities who have felt 
the lure of the land and who are inclined 
to believe that a farm offers the happy 
and safe solution of their special prob- 
lem. Sane, practical, constructively help- 
ful discussion of the general question of 
the lure of the land, the “born on the 
farm” myth, the dairy the hope of the 
small farmer, farm labor, the farmer’s 
market, the farmer and the parcel post, 
the decreasing meat supply, etc., etc. 
Here are facts which every city man who 
wants to try farming should know—much 
wholesome advice also for most farmers, 
concerning opportunities to be improved. 
Dr. Wiley writes out of the wisdom of a 
lifetime of experience with farm life in 
all its phases, enriched by careful study 
of the problems of country life. A book 
very human in its quality and invaluable 
for its reliable information. 


Myths and Legends of the North 
American Indians. By Lewis Spence. T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. $3.00, postpaid. 

A very complete collection of Indian 
legends brought together in a handsome 
volume with a number of fine color-plates. 


Negro Culture in West Africa. By 
George W. Ellis. Neale Publishing Com- 
pany. 

The author was for eight years Secre- 
tary of the American Legation in Liberia 
and is a colored man of education and 
scholarly attainments. During his service 
in Liberia he paid especial attention to 
ethnology and this book is the result. 
Africa is only beginning to be studied 
carefully by scientists, and Mr. Ellis has 
made a contribution of much value, par- 
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ticularly concerning the Vai language and 
literature. The Vai tribe is almost en- 
tirely within the boundaries of Liberia 
and is a vigorous race. The people have 
intelligence as shown by their achieve- 
ments in arts and to some extent in let- 
ters with very little outside stimulus. The 
author has studied anthropology to some 
purpose, has been a keen observer and 
writes carefully. He has added a chap- 
ter to the history of his race which may 
not be greatly appreciated now—although 
it should be—but will be important when 
some day the great work covering the 
whole of African ethnology is written. 


Oil Conquest of the World, The. By 
Frederick A. Talbot. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.50, postpaid. 

One of the “Conquests of Science” ser- 
ies, showing how oil is gradually taking 
the place of other combustibles and is 
playing a big part in the development of 
the industrial world. 


Our Sentimental Garden. By Agnes 
and Egerton Castle. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.75, postpaid. 

Agnes and Egerton Castle have de- 
lighted the reading world with romances 
of exceptional charm of style, but it is 
quite their best work that they offer in 
Our Sentimental Garden. A quaint, fas- 
cinating account of life as they have lived 
it in the Surrey garden surely immor- 
talized in these pages, with all that filled 
their days to overflowing with interest 
and beauty within as well as without 
doors. 

The Garden lies in English Surrey; it 
reflects not only the rich fancy of its 
owners, but also the beauty of English 
rural places, golden heaths, nearby cot- 
tages beautiful with rustic bloom. It is 
quite impossible to describe the book; it 
is really the record of some golden years 
of garden planting and tending, friend- 
ships high and humble, all the pageant 
of human experience, gay mostly, but 
sometimes touched with the shadows that 
fall even in the fairest gardens. Here is 
no gardener’s formal catalog, but sugges- 
tions and descriptions from which the 
garden lover may gather inspiration for 
delightful and wondrous effects, and at 
not a ruinous expense. Here is no me- 
moir giving facts and dates, but the inner 
history of joyous living. 

There are numerous touches of human 
interest, people and events live vividly 
for us and win our liking and affection; 
the pets of the household add humorous 
and joyous bits of color to the chronicle. 
We hear delightful tales of other times 
and places, bound with these by ties of 
kinship; the garden is intimately related 
to other gardens of France and Italy, 
and we take journeys pleasing beyond 
other journeys because of the companion- 
ships that enrich them. All the interests 
of the garden lover are satisfied in the 
most charming way, without in the least 
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is tense with 
thrills. It will 
baffle your keen- 




















right up to the 
startling climax. 
The genuinely 























$1.25 Net 


















By MEG VILLARS 






























































est attempts to Z 
unravel the plot Z 
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human and sympathetic S= 

Chief of Scotland Yard S& 
is a character absolute- ~ 
ly new to detective fiction. 


Betty-all-alone 


EDWARD J. CLODE, Pubtisher, New York 









The Grell Mystery 


By FRANK FROEST 
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EDWARD J. CLODE Publisher New York 











Betty is a bewitching, frankly 
self-revealing little English 
girl. A quixotic adventure 
in search of a husband—oh, 
she doesn’t make any bones 
about that—takes her to Paris. 
Drawn closely into the risqué 
life of Bohemia, she flutters 
close about the fire and—why 
tell you the storyP She does 
it so fascinatingly well. 


Then she comes to America, 
cleverly analyzes our many 
strange foibles, and of course, 
finds the man. 


Betty’s account is something 
more than a book for an idle 
minute. After you have read 
it, you'll find yourself going 
back to it again and again. 


Price, $1.25 Net 
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READY NOW! 



















“The best thing 
yet written on 
Belgium in 
ruins.” 

Edward B. Lyman, 


Manager Belgian 
Relief Fund. 


New York 


_ “Mr. Kauffman 
8 has written the 
literal truth. 
B Our people will 
i mot forget his 
servicetothem.”” 


Rev. J. E. Stillemans, 
Pres. Belgian Bureau 


New York 



























Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


IN A MOMENT 
OF TIME 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 
The Story of A Nation Crucified 


A vivid and thrilling narrative written 
with a pen of fire by one of America’s 


leading novelists. It tells what he him- 
self saw: 


On the Bread Line in Belgium 
At the Bombardment of Antwerp 
In the East Coast Raid, etc., etc. 








The author says: ‘‘Because of what I have 
seen in Belgium and have tried to tell in 
this book, I am directing that a// my pro- 
fits from the volume go to one or another 
of the funds for Belgian relief.” 


Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 






MOFFAT, YARD AND COMPANY :: NEW YORK 





detracting from the book as a literary 
feast. 

And all through the artist has gone 
hand in hand with the authors; the gar- 
den smiles and beckons us from almost 
countless illustrations in black and white, 





From Our Sentimental Garden 


while eight pages in color do their best 
to persuade us that a Surrey garden is a 
thing of absolute beauty. A whimsical, 
quaint, delightful book, an ideal compan- 
ion and gift for the garden lover, the 
lover of the arts, and of all that is charm- 
ing to eye, mind and heart. 


Prussian Hath Said in His Heart, The. 
By Cecil Chesterton. Laurence J. Gomme. 


This brilliant young journalist and es- 
sayist is a brother of G. K. Chesterton. 
His present work is an endeavor to prove 
the justice of the cause of the Allies in 
the present war by explaining the his- 
toric attitude and position of Prussia and 
hence the German Empire. It is not our 
business to discuss Mr. Chesterton’s 
views; he has written a book that all 
interested in the issues of the conflict 
now raging may read for themselves in 
the light of their own convictions. 
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Royal Auction Bridge. (With Nullos). 
By Edmund Robertson. Laird & Lee. 

A popular manual for the player of 
bridge, giving minute and useful instruc- 
tions regarding the playing of the game. 


Russian Comedy of Errors, A. By 
George Keenan. The Century Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

This is a book of true short stories of 
underground Russia, of the police and spy 
systems, of famous arrests and escapes. 
If we may, we should like to call your 
especial attention to “A Singing Bird of 
Prey,” “The World of a Single Cell” and 
“The Zheltuga Republic,” which are some 
of the stories in the book. 

Mr. Kennan probably knows more 
about Russia than any other American. 
He went to Siberia as an explorer and 
telegraphic engineer in 1865, remaining 
three years as superintendent of con- 
struction on the middle division of the 
Russo-American telegraph line. Eight 
years after that he was investigating the 
Russian exile system. He made many 
friends, and has kept constantly in touch 
with Russia ever since through corre- 
spondence with prominent “politicians” 
and through the reading of Russian mag- 
azines and newspapers. Siberia and the 
Exile System and several other works 
of his have been translated into the prin- 
cipal languages of Europe. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. 
Kennan is an authority on what is called 
underground Russia. One who doesn’t 
know Mr. Kennan will perhaps find it 
difficult to believe that some of the stories 
in the book are true. They are all, how- 
ever, things that have come under his 
own observation or that of friends for 
whose verity he can vouch. As for his 
own probity, the president of a prominent 
company said only last week: “I have 
known him over forty years, and if he 
told me that the Czar had only one eye 
and that in the center of his forehead, I’d 
know it was true.” 


Selected Addresses. By James Tyson. 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. $1.75, postpaid. 

Dr. Tyson is one of the most distin- 
guished physicians in Philadelphia. A 
widely traveled man and an earnest schol- 
ar, he has written numerous papers along 
educational, travel and biographical lines. 
These are now collected in a book that 
will be of interest to his many admirers 
and friends. 


Self-training for Mothers. By Maria 
B. Chance (Mrs. Burton Chance). J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

A book of wise and interesting advice 
for mothers old and young, done with a 
charm of style that will make it a liter- 
ary treasure in many a home. 


Son of Timeus, The. By C. R. Black- 
all. George W. Jacobs Company. 

Closely following the version of the 
healing of Bartimeus, the blind man, ac- 
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ESTABLISH 


NELSON’S IN NEW Y ORK 
: PRAYER BookS AND HYMNALS 


Conforming to the Standard adopted by 
General Convention in 1892 


We have the largest and most varied assortment of Prayer 
Books and Hymnals on the market. No expense has been 
spared to make the designs artistic and in harmony with the 
ritual of the Church. We call special attention to the Oblong 
Edition on India Paper—a dainty and handy size book in good 
type—aAlso Bridal Souvenirs in White Bindings. 

Single Prayer Books from 20 cents upwards. Combination 
Sets from 60 cents upwards 


BOOKS FOR ALTAR USE 


ne 
_ _ Ourline of Altar Books is very complete, 
including Lectern Bibles (in American Stand- 
ard and King James Versions), Altar Ser- 
vices, Fald Stool Books, Prayer Books and 
Hymnals, bound in uniform styles, making 
handsome altar sets in the finest bindings 
that can be obtained. 


NELSON’S DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 


Are known and used inall parts of the world and contain the best de- 
votional thoughts of the greatest religious writers. The list includes 
Imitation of Christ, Gold Dust, Christian Year, Holy Living and 
Dying, Scripture Promises, Steps to the Altar, Treasury of Devotion, 
etc. These books are made in a variety of bindings at low prices. 


For Sale by all Booksellers 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Over a Century 


381-385 FOURTH AVENUE (Corner 27th Street) NEW YORK 








THE BEST OF THE NEW NOVELS 


“One of the ablest novels added to American fiction in many a year."—N., Y. Tribune. 
By 


ERNEST POOLE 


“By all odds the best American novel that has appeared in many a long day.””"—N. Y. Times 
: A remarkable book. . . . A book of the past and the present and the future, not only of 
New York and of this country, but of all the world.”—N, ¥. Tribune. 


“A fine new American story, in the spirit of the hour A 
° spirit of the hour. . .. / work which must be 
at once among the rare books that count.".—N. Y¥. World. % ey 


BEALBY- 


By H, G. WELLS, author of ‘“‘The Wife of By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, author of ‘Faith 
Sir Isaac Harman,”’ etc. Tresilion,”’ ‘‘The Three Brothers ” ete 

In this story Mr. Wells tells in his inimitable This novel describes the regeneration of a 
style the revolt of an ambitious boy whose aim faulty character through association with digni- 
is to accomplish ‘‘something big.’ ‘‘Bealby’’ is fied. honest work and simple, sincere people. It 
as wholly charming and whimsical a character as is in many ways Mr. Phillpotts’ most notable 
Mr. Wells has ever created. $1.35. contribution to literature. : $1.50. 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s New Novel 


A FAR COUNTRY 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of ‘The Inside of the Cup.” “A Modern 
a Carvel,’’ ‘‘The Crossing,”’ ‘‘The Celebrity,”’ ‘‘Coniston,”’ etc. 

n “A Far Country,’’ Mr. Winston Churchill has written a nove i = 
greater interest than its immediate predecessor, ‘‘The Inside of gr ge wh ie ee ee 
ful novels ever written. In this new novel Mr. Churchill turns to another of our social ills 
and with even greater daring lays bare the truth. Mr. Churchill has spread a big canvas and a 
it he has drawn a true picture of contemporary American manhood and womanhood y 


Cloth 12mo. $1.50. Ready in May. 


Chronicle,’’ 


one of the most success- 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THE MACMILLAN COMP 


Published 64-66 Fifth Ave. 


NEW YORK 
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BRUNEL’S TOWER——— 





GUIMO 


(Pronounced Ghee-mé) 


A novel of exceptional distinction, 
power, simplicity and charm, 


Walter Elwood 


R the discriminating—for 

those who enjoy the romantic, 
the picturesque—for those who care 
for the beautiful in life, in Nature, 
in thought—for those who appreci- 
ate masterly, vigorous, poetic 
English—here is real literature. 
And yet, as pure story-telling the 
book sweeps along, thrilling with 
action, teeming with the dramatic. 
A remarkable book well worth 
reading. 






















Frontispiece from painting 
by Grant Tyson Reynard 
$1.35 net 


Reilly & Britton Chicago 








Short-Story Writing 


Aesmssnet Sorty orien So Mes.tem. 


Sat a 


Brat Goal ings 
260-Page Catalog Free. Write Today. 


. HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
Dr. Esenwelp DEPT. 950, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 








The Writer’s Placing Service 
MODESTE HANNIS JORDAN, EDITOR 
We are in constant touch with Editors and Publishers 
and can place Literary material of merit. Departments 


of criticism, revision, editing, and typewriting. Write 
for terms. 


32 Union Square, East 











NEW YORK CITY 








as 
Short Stories 
Every once in a while the reader is 
brought up with a round turn by 
some thought or phrasing that 
would be appropriate in the state- 
liest literature of our tongue. 
—Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
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| I 
WRITE SHORT-STORIES 


Good Short Stories Find a Ready Market. 
Robert W. Neal's new book 


Short Stories in 
isa really helpful book—not just made to sell. Recom- 
mended by leading photo-play producers. 75¢. postpaid. 


OXFORD PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 W. 32nd Street, New York 





THE WRITER’S BULLETIN 


A Journal of Information for Literary Workers 


Gives Each Month a List of Manuscript Markets. 
Helps you Write, Re-write and Sell 


15¢. a copy, $1.50 a year, trial 3 months, 40c. 
32 Union Square, East, New York City 





cording to the gospel of St. Mark, the 
author gives wonderful realism and local 
color to his interesting theme. Many 
marginal illustrations make the book of 
additional value. 


Talks to Freshman Girls. By Helen 
Dawnes Brown. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
75 cents. 


Four talks of the sort that do every 
young college student good—not that 
what Miss Brown says has not been said 
before, but that it is the kind of thing 
which—to girls of a certain age—must 
really be said a good many times before 
it makes any effective impression. And 
Miss Brown is known as the right woman 
to put such things to young girls—she 
is so wholesome, so sympathetic, so “in 
tune” with them. 


Theater of To-Day, The. 
Kelly Moderwell. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

A discussion of the present-day theater 
from all angles of vision, showing the 
newer developments that have entered 
into theatrical production and considering 
their possible effect upon the history of 
the drama as a whole. A very scholarly 
piece of work, done in a way that will 
interest not only the student, but the gen- 
eral reader and observer of the theater 
as well. 


Tree Guide. By Julia Ellen Rogers. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

An excellent pocket book of fully il- 
lustrated information about trees. The 
thing to take on a country ramble in 
any season. 


By Hiram 
John Lane Company. 


Trout Fly-Fishing in America. By 
Charles Zibem Southard. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $7.50, postpaid. 


Unit Photography. By Frank Morris 
Steadman. D. Van Nostrand Company. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


A handbook for both amateur and pro- | 


fessional, showing how the science can 
be practiced to the best advantage and 


giving some excellent examples in what | 
are really beautiful photographic repro- 
| ductions. 





SPRING SUCCESSES 





CUPID IN QUARANTINE 


THE 
CHALK LINE 


By ANNE WARWICK, ro geod of “Victory 

Law,” etc. Cloth, $1.25 net. 

A dramatic presentation of a most extra- 
ordinary situation—three men and one 
woman quarantined for cholera, and shut 
up for days in a bachelor’s bungalow in 
Shanghai. A novel to be read and thought 
over. 


STRANGELY FASCINATING 


THE 
GOOD SOLDIER 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER, author of 
“The Fifth Queen,” ete. Cloth. $1.25 net. 
“As creepy and as melodramatic (in its 

psychology) as a tale by Poe. But there is 

no denying that the author gets you by the 
throat in his first chapter, and does not let 
you go until the last. And who does not 
like to be held by the throat—by a story- 
teller? It is difficult to convey an idea of 
the book’s compelling interest and the ef- 
fectiveness of its unusual literary form.’’— 

New York Globe. 


REAL DETECTIVE TALES 
THE 
WISDOM 
OF 
FATHER 


BROWN 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, author of 
“The Innocence of Father Brown.” “The 
Flying Inn,” etc. Cloth. $1.30 net. 
“Tales of crime and discovery, clues and 

false leads and all the rest of the thrill- 

ing material which will make any normal 





human being, sit up and keep on sitting up 
long past the proper hour for bed. Mr. Ches- 
terton deserves a rousing cheer—in fact, three 
rousing cheers—for giving us another series 
of real and fine detective tales.”"—New York 
Times. 


The French Foreign Legion 


LOST 
SHEEP 


By VERE SHORTT. Cloth. 

A story of life in the French Foreign 
Legion, and as it is also full of fighting. is 
of particular interest at the present time. 
The author’s pictures of life in the Foreign 
Legion are drawn from actual experience, as 
he served for five years in it. 


$1.25 net. 


Discontented, Take Warning! 


A PILLAR 
OF SALT 


By HORACE W. ©. NEWTE. author of 
“Sparrows.”’ “‘The Home of the Seven 
Devils,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 
“Mr. Newte has drawn a true picture and 
one that should serve as a warning to all 
women who find kindness and decency 
monotonous. No woman ever leaves a good 


‘ husband for a better lover. The change al- 


ways marks a descent. What the author has 
to say about the London feminists, their am- 
bitions. their methods and the unfortunate 
influence that they exert over silly young 
women is as true as it is entertaining.”’— 

New York Herald, 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


JOHN LANE CO, NEW YORK 
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mor] THE KEEPER 


| OF THE DOOR 


OF THE DOOR 


By ETHEL M. DELL 


Author of “The Way of an Eagle,’’ ‘‘The Rocks of Valpre,"’ etc. 


12mo. Color Frontispiece. 600 pages. $1.40 net 


Revolves around the act of the Heroine, who puts into practice her belief 
that in a case of hopeless suffering, to put the sufferer out of the way is the only 
kind course, the effect on the physician whom she loves, and one who seeks 
revenge. Probably the best of this author’s remarkably popular novels. 


“ Miss Dell ts 
the most likely 
successor at the 
goal of enor- 
mous popular- 


ity reached by 
Marie Corell.”’ 


—London Morning Post. 


By R. D. Hemingway and Henry de Halsalle 


It is an altogether satifactory story of crime and its dark ways and of 
the tracking of the criminals, who do things inalarge way. They 
escape from New Caledonia in the early chapters of the book and 
after twenty years, take up their careers where they had been 
interrupted with one new incentive added, the search for the 
man who had betrayed them. There is the restaurant in 
Paris with its cabinets particuliers, where they used to meet B 
the old proprietor is dead, all seems safe, and yet, there y 
is Louis, the old waiter, with his hidden collection of Edith 
newspaper clippings of crimes of long ago. And 
there is that very unobtrusive Dntch merchant in in obscure H Fowler 
street in Rotterdam, as interesting a “fence” as one can - 
find. Then there is his partner, who lives in London. 
The plot and the characters move in this triangle— 
Paris. London, Rotterdam—with excursions to a 
quiet English village, where live two most 
charming women. Add burglary, murder 
that is committed in the most matter-of- 
fact way and police spies and detec- 
tives, and those who like this kind of 
book will know that “Three 
Gentlemen from New Cale- 
donia’’ is decidely the kind 
of book they will like.”’ 
—New York Tribune. 


Author of 
“The Rosary” 


A tender patriotic 

story of the war, and 

the cottage homes of 
England, and the wives 
who are left behind. A 
glimpse is given of what 
a woman undergoes while 

the husband is in the field 
and of her _ subordination, 
though not without many a 
tug at the heartstrings, of self 
to country. 


“My Heart’s se 
Right There” PATRICIA 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Avid for success, 
needy of money, the 
heroine is tempted to 
publish the letters of a 
diplomat with whose son 
she subsequently falls in 
love. Strong in plot, just 
avoiding tragedy, dramatic 
and virile. _ A rare and absorb- 
ing book, with a fine moral 


440 pages 
$1.35 


New York 


Humor of the Literary 


Editor's Office 
By Ethel Colson 


HE Literary Editor of a news- 

I paper does not, as frequently is 
supposed, write the illustrated 
“pieces” for the Sunday issue, nor does 


| he, in accordance with another popular 
| fallacy, control the literary style and 


make-up of the paper. He reviews books. 
Humor is not required of him, as of 
certain other department editors, but it 


| continually is forced upon him, and the 


Literary Editor ungifted by at least a 


| budding appreciation of the ridiculous 
| would find life trying indeed. Funny 
| things happen in the staid and solemn 
| Literary Department much oftener than 


might be imagined. For the observance 
and study of ever varied human nature 
there are few stations more advantageous 
than the Literary Editor’s desk. 

The woman who sends her portrait 
and a full and specific account of her 
family and social triumphs to the So- 


| ciety Editor, then wonders pettishly (in 


public) “how on earth the papers get 


| hold of such intimate details about one,” 
| has her counterpart in the man who 
| writes a book, gets it published, and, not 
| trusting the publishers to look after the 


advertising end of the transaction, des- 


| patches secret intelligence of his own 
| cleverness and achievements to the Lit- 
| erary Editor. The public character who, 


haughtily declining to “talk to the news- 
papers,” yet manages to place any 
amount of “good personal stuff” where it 
will do the most good, might learn some- 
thing from the tactics of the pen-enamor- 
ed society or club woman who would 
bolster uncertain fame with local notor- 
iety—and desires the Literary Editor’s 
aid in the matter. While as for the 
sweet. young thing who “just knows” she 
could write “perfectly lovely reviews” if 
only the Literary Editor would intrust 
her with the most important book of the 
season—God help us! were we not all 
innocently conceited once? 

The honest, outspoken “climber” sel- 
dom is despised in this day of the adver- 
tisement’s apotheosis, while everybody 
recognizes that an author really and 
truly is paid “partly in money, partly in 
publicity.” The Literary Editor has 
every human sympathy with the writer 
who wants his book discussed as widely 
as possible, usually is willing to do what 
he can to help the good work onward. 
But it would need superhuman qualities 
not to resent the implication that he, poor 
busy, over-supplied toiler! occupies his 
non-existent idle moments in looking up 
the private life of unknown scribblers, 
as the other common charge that his pro- 
fessional judgment is swayed or in- 
fluenced by non-professional causes. And 
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You and every Member of Your 
Family Should Read 


Little Sir Galahad 


By PHOEBE GRAY 
“The Book With A Blessing” 


Sir Galahad of King Arthur’s Round Table stands for 


every noble, manly and beautiful trait of human character. 
He found the Grail through deeds of Christian heroism, 


fortitude and service. 


The new Sir Galahad—“ Little Sir Galahad” —discovered 


the modern Grail of Love and Service. 


And each reader may 


gain through him the inspiration to identify his or her Grail 
and to pursue it steadfastly and successfully. 


The Heart of a Little Child With 
Its Inspiring Story 


For Men and Women 


The book that captivates whole 
families, by its joyous humor, its ten- 
der appeal its dramatic and gripping 
situations, and its wonderful, inspiring 
spiritual quality. No one can meet 
Charlie Thomas (the Little Sir Gala- 
had of the story) and fail to love him, 
to live with him. 
for all kinds and conditions of people, it 


is indeed “The Book with a Blessing.” 


“Little Sir Galahad" is the story of a 
little invalid boy who, by his serenity and 
triumphant faith, finds hls way to robust 


young manh . and while doing so he 
spreads the sunshine of love and castsabout 
him a beautiful influence for good, 


** Little Sir Galahad” sparkles with fun— 
if in places it causes a tear, it always sup- 
plants it with a sunbeam. 


Illustrated by F. Litey Younc 


For young and old, - 


For Boys and Girls 


“Little Sir Galahad”’ is not juvenile. 
It is a grown people’s book that is so 
simply told that any boy or girl of 12 
can readily understand it, and littler 
children will listen to it with delight, 
Yet men and women are fascinated by 
it because it rings true—because its 
situations are dramatic—its climaxes 
stirring—its romance a rare and touch- 
ing love story’ 


“ Little Sir Galahad "’ is also the the love 
story of Francis Willet and of Mary Alice 
Brown, the staunch and loyal little girl, 
who grows to a winsome and beautiful wo- 
manhood; the story of a pretty, charming 
romance and ideal love. 


Never in the history of our business have 
we published a book which brought in such 
glowing letters of indorsement and congrat- 
ulations, or one which met with a more 
enthusiastic reception. 





Price $1.35 net, postpaid $1.50 
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At All Bookstores 


Small, Maynard & Company 


BOSTON 





oh! how he does fear, dread and detest 
the unwise, too numerous author, mascu- 
line or feminine, who, having perpetrated 
something in print, runs around to tell 
the Literary Editor all about it. 

Into the Literary Editor’s room of a 
big Chicago paper entered, not long since, 
a woman, portly, British, determined. A 
Special Book Number was in prepara- 
tion; the time for “sending up” was but 
two hours distant, while the Literary 
Editor and his assistant were short near- 


| ly nine columns of copy—a time, as the 


initiated will realize and the uninitiated 
may suspect, for prayer, patience, down 
right hard work, and seclusion. The 


| President of the United States might 








have received a second glance if he had 
come in—with a story; the Managing 
Editor, who looms much bigger than the 
President in a newspaper office, wouldn’t 
have expected such attention, under ex- 
isting conditions. But this good lady— 

The Literary Editor stood up as she 
came forward. Too polite to remain 
seated, he wouldn’t have dared offer the 
lone extra chair to his own wife or 
mother, for fear she might remain an 
unnecessary moment. But the visitor 
calmly seated herself before drawing 
from a well-concealed pocket a generous 
collection of photographs and papers. 

“These, Mr. So-and-So,” she announced, 
proudly, “will give you some idea of who 
and what I am.” 

The Literary Editor groaned—in spirit. 
He knew all too well what she was, he 
was not desirous of knowing who. He 
explained, politely, patiently, that if she 


| had a book to be reviewed he would be 


glad to receive it, to consider it in due 
course. But he was just then too busy 
for conversation. 

The lady, paying no attention to his 
gentle remonstrances, delivered herself of 
the speech evidently prepared in advance, 
continuing to dilate on the wonders of 
her story, the admiring letters received 
from first cousins or third uncles of fa- 
mous English people, until the Literary 
Editor, still polite but patient no longer, 
excused himself on plea of urgent busi- 
ness and left the office. 

“I think I must write him a note,” re- 
marked the unabashed visitor, turning to 
the busily clicking assistant. “Are you 
too busy to type it for me?” 

Such service being impossible, she came 
again and yet again, with more letters, 
portraits of herself, enthusiastic sup- 
posed interviews, and copies of the in- 
significant little volume, obscurely printed, 
home-bound in red velvet, that contained 
worthless stories dedicated “with undying 
love” to a well known—and distant— 


| author. And when, taking pattern by 


the unjust judge of Biblical lore and wis- 
dom, the Literary Editor strained a point 
to mention her book, she wrote him a 
long and reproachful letter, complaining 
that, denying “my poor, dear little brain 
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child” its honest deserts, he had borrowed 
from it to review the work of another 
writer. 

Another Literary Editor last year re- 
ceived a novel issued by the author, who 


signed a man’s name to it, sensationally | 


discussing “high society” from the stand- 
point of the observer who has viewed it 
solely from the ticket office of a fashion- 
able entertainment for charity. The book, 
otherwise puerile, manifested the unfor- 
givable fault of intentional coarseness, too 
obviously planned to attract publicity. 
The reviewer read it, dismissed it with 
three lines, washed his hands, took a long 
breath of fresh air, and turned his at- 
tention to other matters. 


fumed presence beside him—the kind of 
woman who, handsome, green-eyed, re- 
fulgent-haired, has once taken two terms 
of stage training and never got the 
microbe out of her system. 

“Did you read ‘Behind Venetian Shut- 
ters’?” she dramatically inquired. 

The Literary Editor admitted the soft 
impeachment. 

“What do you think of it?” came the 
second query. 

“Well,” said the Literary Editor, sus- 
pecting a club woman on the trail of an 
address or paper, divided between mas- 
culine weakness before beauty and pro- 
fessional condemnation, “that depends. 
As a fellow-worker and a Christian, the 
books has its good points—it is printed 
with fairly good ink on fairly good paper. 
Speaking as a critic, it isn’t worth that 
ink and paper. 
touch it with a pair of tongs.” 


“Have you read the book?” Something | 


in the listener’s stony glare impelled him 
to question. 
“Not exactly,” replied the woman, col- 


lecting her floating draperies preparatory | 
to a majestic exit, “but I wrote it. And, | 


sir, I have the honor to tell you that you 
are an ignoramus and a fool!” 

Of a New York Literary Editor given 
to plain speech both with pen and tongue 
is told the story that he one day looked 
up from his desk to find himself the ob- 
ject of an indignant feminine gaze. 

“You have said in your column that 
my novel,” mentioning a worthless pub- 
lication too insignificant to remain in the 
reviewer’s memory, “is rot.” 

“Well,” said the surprised but intrepid 
Literary Editor, grimly, “if I said that 
it is rot, it is rot.” 

Now this particular Literary Editor 
suffered from a weakness of the flesh that 
evidently had come to the lady’s knowl- 
edge, and at which she now darkly hinted 
in the contemptuous exclamation: 

“Sot!” 

But the Literary Editor also was dis- 
tinguished by a most forbidding frown 
upon occasion. He leaped to an erect 
posture. 

“What!” 


The day after | 
the review appeared, appeared also a per- | 


For myself, I wouldn’t | 
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Literature Has 


Nothing Like It 


King Albert’s Book 


240 World Known 
Contributors 


28 World’s Greatest 
Artists 
Music and Words by 


World Famous 
Composers 


It contains original contributions in pictures, poems, prose, 
by a representative group of famous artists, 


countries of the world. 


Large Quarto 
Cloth 
$1.50 Net 


Gift Edition 


$5.00 Net 


and musical compositions 
authors, and composers in nearly all 


It also contains articles, letters, addresses, and messages by 


nearly all the most illustrious of living statesmen, scholars, historians, scientists, and 


ecclesiastics. 


For the Belgian Fund 


All publishing profits from the sale of this book will go to the Belgian Fund. 


The Seas of God 


A Novel Anonymous 


Heredity, environment, human nature? 

ich had the strongest influence upon 
the destiny of the tenderly reared South- 
ern girl adrift on the seas of God? The 
publishers are not permitted at present to 
disclose the name of the author. 


Frontispiece in colors. Price $1.35 Net. 


The Perils of Pauline 


By Charles Goddard 
As produced by the famous Pathe Players 
Millions upon millions of readers have 
enjoyed the pictures of Perils of Pauline 
the past year. Now for the first time the 
novel is published in popular form. 


Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 50c. Net; Paper 
Covers, 15¢. Net. 


Three Things 
By Elinor Glyn 
Author of “The Reason Why.” etc. 

2 Mrs. Glyn’s 
latest book is 
the mature ex- 
pression of a 
worldly and 
wise woman’s 
view on the 
deeper prob- 
lems of pres- 
ent - day exist- 

» ence. 
Illustrated. 
Price 35c. Net. 


The Cocoon 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Author of “Sonny,” “Sonny's Father,” etc. 


A delightful fantasy, written by that past- 
mistress of her art—Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, who has endeared herself to mii- 


| lions of readers by her stories of South- 
| ern life. 


Illustrated. Price $1.00 Net.- 


The War Terror 


By Arthur B. Reeve 

r Author of “Craig Kennedy Stories,” “Guy Gar- 
rick,” “Exploits of Elaine,” etc. ; 
| Craig Kennedy, scientific detective, re- 
| veals secrets of the European conflict in a 
great international detective novel. 


Illustrated. Price $1.00 Net. 


The Unknown Country 


By Coningsby Dawson 


‘“‘When men’s bodies go to sleep, 
their souls cross 
the border to the 
Unknown Coun- 
| try, and recover all 
they have lost, and 
gain all they have 
hoped for that is 
| best.’’ 


| An exquisite story 
of the rare love of 
a brother and sis- 
ter. 





Illustrated. Price 
50c. Net. 


Ready April 20th 


The Enemy 


by George Randolph Chester 
and Lillian Chester 


Price $1.35 Net 


Hearst’s International Library Co., New York 
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Entertaining New Fiction 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS'S BIG 
ADVENTURE STORY 





By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


This great big gripping story of love and 
adventure in the European war zone has not 
appeared serially. It is a thrilling pen picture, 
vivid and human, of one of the most daring 
missions ever undertaken in war or in peace. 
It glows with the delicate subtle charm never 
lacking in the delightful romances of this in- 
comparable writer of historical fiction. It 
shows Chambers at his best—the master writer 
of romantic fiction. 


Nine full-page illustrations, one in color, by A. I, Keller. $1.35 net. 


THE HAUNTED HEART 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE Authors of “The Pride of Jennico,” ete. 


The story of a great love into which comes suddenly a terrible misunder- 
standing that seems at one moment to shatter all the hopes and ideals of a 
lifetime. This situation and its solution is the theme of a novel of great 
strength, perhaps the strongest and most vital of all the successful novels 
of these two talented collaborators. 


Illustrated by C. H. Taffs. $1.35 net. 


YOUNG EARNEST 


By GILBERT CANNAN Author of “Old Mole.” “Round the Corner,” ete. 


Disappointed in a youthful love affair Rene Fourmy abandons a promising 
career and takes refuge in London. Here he has many new and interesting 
experiences in his attempt to reconstruct his wee unsatisfactory existence. 
A splendid character portrayal of a man who would deny himself no expert- 
ence that would lead to a better understanding of life. 


$1.35 net. 


THE WINNING OF LUCIA 


By AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” “Playing with Fire,” etc. 


A new book from the pen of Mrs. Amelia E. Barr not only means a renewal 
of old acquaintances, but the winning of many additional friends as well. 
In this new novel the author gives us another of her delightful Glasgow 
tales. It is a strong story of a young girl's love and concerns the contest 
of two men who ho to win her. How Lucia wavers in her final choice 
between the two and her ultimate decision, is told with a great wealth of 
feeling which has made previous novels by this author so popular. 


Illustrated by C. H. Taffs. $1.35 net. 


THE LITTLE MISSIONER 


By NINA WILCOX PUTNAM 


A delightful romance of the out-of-doors. Brought up with the idea that 
she should devote her life to missionary work, ae Watts, the little heroine, 

lans her life to that end. ponent | there comes into the quiet of her little 

ome the keen wide-awake personalities of some people of the world. Their 
influence is strong not only in Mary’s life, but in the life of the whole com- 
munity, and gradually Mary realizes that the call of the heathen pales before 
the romance that develops in which she takes the principal part. The story 
sparkles with wit and humor and there is much sound, homely philosophy 


throughout, 
Illustrated by E. C. Caswell. $1.30 net. 


FELIX TELLS IT 
By LUCY PRATT Author of “Ezekiel,” ete. 


You are sure to love Felix. He is only ten, but in these 
few short years of his life he has formulated a phil- 
osophy that is delightful in its originality. At a sug- 
gestion from his father that Macaulay was 
only eight when he wrote a history, Felix 
decides to write a book himself. He takes for 
his subject “The Nature of Fathers and Moth- 
ers” and very frankly he tells things “just as 
: they are.” That startling conclusions must 
= —— follow is plainly inevitable, and fathers and 
” mothers are sure to find much food for 
thought in this little volume that might have 
been written by their own little boy himself. 


Illustrated with many Pen and Ink drawings by Gordon Grant. 
$1.25 net. 
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WHO GOES THERE! 


Author of ‘‘The Hidden Children,’’ ‘‘The Reckoning,’’ etc. 











And then, as an amused spectator con- 
cludes the occurrence, the lady “got!” 

Chicago, again, is the home of a woman 
reviewer of very small stature. For 
weeks, at one time, the little woman’s 
office was haunted by another little wom- 
an who persisted in seeking the Literary 
Editor at a time when she was not, pro- 
fessionally speaking, repeatedly explain- 
ing that she had “heard so much of Miss 
Blank, and was so anxious to see her.” 

At last she called during office hours, 
a tiny creature, but with such an air that 
the recipient of the call instinctively rose 
to receive her. 


“I have been trying to find you so 
long,” said the visitor, in reproachful ac- 
cents. “I have heard so much about you 
that it seemed to me I must see you be- 
fore leaving town.” 


“I am so glad we have met at last,” 
returned the visited with cordial polite- 
ness. “Can I do anything for you?” 

“Oh, no,” came the cool response that 
shattered the Literary Editor’s dream of 
wide-spreading fame, “only just let me 
take a good look at you. You see, so 
many people have told me that you are 
smaller than I, and I just wanted to find 
out.” 

Not all the humorous episodes, how- 
ever, are of feminine origin. To the desk 
just mentioned came one day a man, a 
nice man from the country, a man with 
kind eyes, a deprecating smile, and a 
novel upon which he desired criticism. 

“The head of the department is out of 
town,” explained the acting incumbent, 
“but if you will leave the book, I will see 
that he receives it on his return.” 

“But you are a young woman,” said 
the man, slowly. 

“Thank you,” returned the Literary 
Editor. “I have been younger, but I am 
trying to forget the fact, and thank you 
for so doing. Will you not leave the 
book with me?” 

“There—there’s swearing in it,” came 
the hesitating reply. 

“Well,” smiled the Literary Editor, 
“It’s better in than out, isn’t it? But 
you need not fear that I shall read the 
book. I am too busy; I have enough 
work in hand to keep me busy until long 
after Mr. S. returns. If you do not wish 
to leave it with me you may wrap and 
seal it and lay it on his desk.” 

But the nice man wouldn’t. A book 
with “swearing in it” he evidently con- 
sidered unfit for the same room with a 
“young woman” and he bore it carefully 
away. 

Stories having for point the author’s 
not unnatural belief that his particular 
book merits only praise are told quite 
as often of men as women. 

“How your taste is improving,” a West- 
ern writer is said to have remarked to 
an Eastern critic, not long since. “My 
first book you scolded roundly, I remem- 
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ber, but you seemed really appreciative | 
of the last.” 

An English reviewer tells of receiving | 
a fine basket of fruits and candies im- | 
mediately after ruthlessly flaying the 
novel of a friend, anonymously published. 

“Far be it from me to question your 
literary judgment,” ran the accompany- | 
ing card, bearing the real name of the | 
book’s writer, “nor, since you did not 
know “Wild Roses” to be mine, could you 
have meant personal unkindness. But, | 
for the sake of other unfortunates who 
must submit to your jaundiced verdict, | 
I hope these trifles may do a little toward 
sweetening you up.” 

Mr. Edwin L. Shuman, successively lit- 
erary editor of the Chicago “Tribune” 
and “Record-Herald,’ once received a 
pleasant letter from a man to whose book 
he had accorded a generous tribute. 

“I am glad, at last, to find a reviewer | 
who does his work less with his liver | 
than his brain.” 

A young reviewer, alike given to high | 
professional standards and social con- | 
viviality, once found a little book and note | 
among his mail. 

“It is well known that you are hard | 
to please while at work,” ran the latter, 
“but there is no doubt of your apprecia- | 
tion of this particular production,”— | 
which proved to certain receipts for “one | 
hundred mixed drinks.” 

Other forms of unintentional humor 
are furnished the Literary Editor by the 
proud relatives of sundry budding and 
blossoming writers. A man with a world 
reputation for keen wit and sense is en- 
dowed with the adoring regard of a 
feminine connection who, whenever he 
has a new book published, makes the 
round of all the Literary Editors within 
reach and carefully explains just how 
long it took “dear Dave” to write the 
novel, just how much money he received 
in advance royalties, and just how many 
fine horses he will purchase by way of | 
celebration. A woman writer of some | 
fame and many eccentricities is wont to 
travel accompanied by a veritable press 
agent—“my business representative’’— | 
who waylays and impressively prese:'ts | 
Literary Editors to her, leaves behind 
him striking portraits and anecdotes, and 
in other ingenious ways tempts desirable 
publicity. The infant prodigy is not lack- 
ing in literary fields, and his or her | 
mother or devoted aunt or admiring | 
grandparent is fond of showing off the | 
results of this misdirected child labor in 
newspaper offices, where the Managing | 
and City Editors, obeying the law of self- 
preservation, invariably ward off per- | 
sonal danger by explicit directions as to | 
the whereabouts and office habits of the | 
Literary Editor. 

“Did a child of eight really write these 
stories and make these pictures?” re- 
cently queried an admiring but skeptical 
occupant of the literary desk, scanning | 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE SEVEN 
DARLINGS 


A New Novel by 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


$1.35 net; postage extra 


Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews 
in collaboration with 

Roy Irving Murray 

tells a brave story filled 
with the joy of life in 
the very shadow of dis- 
aster In 


August First 


$1.00 net; postage extra 


Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould 


THE GREAT 
TRADITION 
includes many of her great- 
est short stories, such as 
“The Miracle,” “Leda and 


the Swan,” etc. 


$1.35 net; postage extra 


MAURICE 
HEWLETT 


has written a 
new novel 


A 
LOVERS’ 
TALE 


A romance of 


Iceland in Vi- 
king days, full 
of the strife of 
mightand cun- 
ning. 


$1.25 net; post- 
age extra 


Elizabeth Miller 


DAYBREAK 


has produced a vast 
and splendid panorama 
of historical events bril- 
liant in color. 


$1.35 net; postage extra 


Florence Olmstead 


A Cloistered 
Romance 


has written a story full 
of the truest humor. 


$1.25 net; postage extra 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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| New Books That Never Grow Old 


You may purchase the following books with 
the assurance that you have made an invest- 
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ment. 


For without exception, they are not 
of the ephemeral type. 


Each of them will 


afford you as much pleasure every time you 
open it, as it does at the first reading. If your 
bookseller cannot supply you, add 10 per cent 
to the prices for carriage and order direct. 


Time O’Day 


By Doris Egerton Jones 
Author of “Peter Piper” 


Thyme O’Dea is a girl, 
the sweetest, spright- 
liest, most open-hearted 
girl youever knew. She 
tells you her secrets— 
all of them—not as a 
confession, but out of 
pure exubherance of 
spirit. She has her 
romances— plenty of 
them. And she tells 
you about them from 
her most intimate view- 
point—without altering 
them to suit conven- 
tion and without color- 
ing them to meet the 
approval of seniative 
relatives. Time O’Day 
tells you more about a 
girl’s fears and ambi- 
tions than all your fem- 
inine acquaintances 
combined would ever 
divulge. It’s a clean, 
interesting, inspiring 
story—one that makes 
the cloudiest day seem 
sunny. $1.25 net at 
any bookstore. 


A Sister to Assist ’er 
By John LeBreton 
A “* Wallingford ”’ of the slums, writ- 
ten in Cockney English with a humor 


that isirresistible. A scream from cover 
to cover. 


lémo. Cloth. 50c. net 





Ulysses S. Grant ‘American Crisis 


By Prof. Franklin S. Edmonds 


The fact that Mr. Edmonds has had 
access to a number of unpublished let- 
ters makes this a very complete biw- 
graphy containing much matter that 
does not appear in other lives of Grant. 
This is the concluding volume in the 
American Crisis Biographies. 12mo. 
Cloth, With frontispiece portrait. 

$1.25 net. 





The A. B. C. of Heraldry 
By Guay Cadogan Rothery 


This book traces the evolution of 
heraldry from its origin in ancient tribal 
totemism, through the feudal system. 
8vo. Cloth. With over 274 illustra- 
tions in lene and half-tone. $2.00 net. 





The Polly Page Camping Club 
By Izola L. Forrester 
Author of “ The Polly Page Motor Club,” etc. 


The delightful times which Polly 
Page and her chums enjoyed on their 
last vacation are continued this summer. 
12mo. Cloth. With picture on cover. 
Five full-page illustrations by Anna 
Garrett, printed on tinted background. 

$1.00 net. 
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the supposedly unaided efforts of a pre- 
cocious “Infant in Spain” or “Little One 
in Cuba” or something of similar ilk. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered the clever 
mite’s proud maternal parent, “that is,” 
quailing before the stern glance per- 
sistently trained upon her, “he—he did 
them under the direction of his drawing 
teacher, his governess and myself.” 

Cupid has at least a borrowed interest 
in the Literary Editor’s work, from time 
to time, as witness the impatient lover 
who sent with a fine box of cigars this 
touching message: 

“Miss C—,” mentioning the author of 
a fairly successful novel of the moment, 
“has been engaged to me for years, but 
now she says she won’t marry until all 
the papers in this city have published 
reviews of her book. Yours is the only 
one that hasn’t done it, so for goodness’ 
sake be quick!” 

A tender young creature from the 
rural regions (not of Indiana) once 
wrote a Chicago Literary Editor to the 
effect that while she had decided it would 
be “real nice” to marry a literary man, 
she didn’t know any, and was equally at 
a loss to decide just which virtues, charms 
and qualifications most strongly appealed 
to the genius of authorship. Would the 
Literary Editor kindly advise her what 
characteristics to cultivate, and _inci- 
dentally introduce her to any lonely, nice- 
looking, honorable writing bachelors of 


his acquaintance? The recurrent public 
tendency to regard a successful Literary 


Editor as a fountain of literary informa- 
tion and wisdom is one which the Liter- 
ary Editor himself is given to sternly 
deplore. 

Once a week at least, sometimes almost 
every day, he receives requests, personal 
or by letter, for advice and instruction, 
manuscript stories and novels he is ex- 
pected to read and criticise (for pure 
love of literature and humanity), or de- 
mands for facts and hypothetical knowl- 
edge he either is too busy or intrinsically 
unable to supply. Sometimes the diffi- 
culty presents itself in yet more impor- 
tunate guise. 

There one day walked into the office 
of an Eastern Literary Editor a charm- 
ing young woman, beautiful, persuasive, 
who with beguiling smiles and blushes 
proffered a mild request. 


She felt so guilty for consuming a 
busy man’s time, she knew it was awful 
of her to ask it, and he must never, never 
tell anyone, especially if—if she should 
ever—ever do anything worth while in 
literature—that she had come to him. 
But would he, oh! please, would he tell 
her just how to set about writing a book 
that would at once become famous, like 
Graustark or To Have and to Hold? 

The breathless Literary Editor ex- 
plained that what she asked was impos- 
sible for two reasons. First, he knew no 
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By Helen S. Woodruff 
Author of “ The Lady of the Lighthouse“ 


The story of an Indian Chief who found a treasure while 
seeking to avenge his wrongs at the hands of the white man 


ITTLE Dancing-Sunbeam sat on the tiny porch 
i of her neat, white cottage weaving; and as her 
shuttle click-clicked its way rhythmically back 
and forth through the bright colors of a small blanket, 
fast growing to completion beneath her magic fingers, 
she hummed a tune. Her little brown face with its 
luminous eyes was lighted by a smile of happiness, 
and she croonéd the song’s words in native tongue: 


“Twinkling light in the sky above, 
Bye-oh, bye-oh, 
Tells me of my coming love, 
Bye-oh-bye!” 


Just outside the rail fence that surrounded the 
cottage with its gay patch of garden, red-brown chil- 
dren played. Ever and anon she would lift her eyes 
from her work and, with a hardly perceptible linger- 
ing of glance over the beloved poppies, fix her gaze 
on the open, way over beyond the triangle of other 
cottages, where stretched the prairie, an unbroken 
expanse gleaming in the sunlight. 

Dancing-Sunbeam was very happy. For ten long 
months, ever since the day when she and her hus- 
band, Hio Kee, had graduated from the Normal 
School, he as a doctor, she as a nurse, she had 
watched over and taught these children of her tribe 
—and now she and he were going to have a little one 
of their own. She smiled and dimpled at the thought. 
How she hoped it would be a son—a little “Big 
Chief” like his father! And then he, too, should 
grow up to have the education of a Pale Face and 
be a Medicine Man! And with this thought she 
looked up to see her husband entering the Reserva- 
tion from the plains. 

Across the play-grounds, in and out among the 
children he came, stopping every few steps to pat a 
girl’s black-crowned head, or to exchange a word of 
banter with one of the whooping small boys, until 
finally reaching the little garden he tethered his 
horse and, opening the gate, strode up the porch 
steps to his smiling wife. 


“Ah, little Life-blossom-of-my-heart,” he addressed 
her in his quaintly worded English with the slightest 
of accents, “the journey has been long. I missed 
you across the golden plains!” 

Little Dancing-Sunbeam raised her face for his 
kiss. “And the Warrior who is sick? Is he better?” 

Dr. Hio Kee shook his head sadly. “No, I fear 
not! Soon, I think, the Great Spirit will take him. I 
have done everything I can, and to-day my good 
friend and teacher, Dr. Brownell, came to help me; 
but we fail. His lungs, so sick, so tired are they of 
prison air, I fear they will not work much: longer. 
If only he were here on the free, wide-rolling prairies, 
instead of in that place of grating noise and prison- 
cells!” 

“Then why not bring him to our little nest, my 
Brave?” Dancing-Sunbeam asked, looking thought- 
fully up at her husband. “Here in the sun-kissed 
wilderness he would be happier, I know, and you and 
I could minister to him.” 

“But he is a prisoner,” her husband said. 

“Yes, but think you not that our Great White 
Father’s people would let him come? He is very ill. 
He cannot live much longer. It could do no hurt. 
To-morrow ask that he be let to come with you. I 
do not believe they will refuse. They have done so 
much more for you and me, Hio Kee! With this 
great learning we have through them, we are a part 
and parcel of the White Man. He who was once our 
enemy is now our friend. Surely then they will let 
the poor warrior come to die among his people! Think 
you he is of our tribe?” 

Hio Kee shook his head doubtfully. “I know not, 
for he will not speak; and no one of the wardens 
know how or from where he came, he has been there 
so long—these twenty years, ’tis said. He has the 
look of a Blackfoot, though, and I believe is one of us.” 

“Ah, then bring him to me, Hio Kee. My heart 
flowers with pity, and I yearn to make the sun shine 
for him. I am sure he will be happy here—until 
the end!” 

And so it was that before the sun had seven times 
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touched the western edge of his brown children’s 
plains, Hio Kee brought the warrior home with him 
—to die. 

He was very old, and the skin upon his face and 
hands was like crumbling parchment; but he stood 
erect, and in his carriage there was much of dignity 
and beauty, for he held the pride of the Indian deep 
in his heart. 

Upon his arrival all the other red men of the 
Reservation crowded around him eagerly, each asking 
him questions in the Blackfoot tongue, or in that of 
such other tribe as any of them knew; but though 
the old man would sometimes rouse himself enough 
to give a few guttural grunts, they could get no real 
answers to any of their questions, nor discover who 
or what he was! 

And so the days went by and he sat for the most 
part in stoical silence on little Laughing-Sunbeam’s 
porch enjoying the free air and warmth; saying noth- 
ing, and seemingly caring nothing for the scenes 
about him. And yet little Dancing-Sunbeam noticed 
that ofttimes there was a very wistful expression in 
his faded eyes, and almost a quiver about his 
straight-cut lips as involuntarily he followed her with 
his gaze. 

Thus it was that he was sitting one day when 
she came out and began weaving near him; and 
as the shuttle click-clicked its way back and forth the 
little native song of her childhood broke from her 
lips: 


“Twinkling light in the sky above, 
Bye-oh, bye-oh, 


Tells me of my coming love, 
Bye-oh, bye.” 


With a start the old warrior leaned forward to 
listen, and then as quickly straightening up again, 
gazed off as before, his face showing no sign of emo- 
tion. 

Having caught its short-lived brightening, how- 
ever, little Laughing-Sunbeam went on with the song, 
an expectant thrill stirring in her heart; and as she 
sang on and on in a deep, sweet mezzo-strain the 
old man was once more charmed out of himself, and 
this time forgetting all else leaned over and watched 
her eagerly. 

They were very simple words she sang, words from 
the “little people’s language,” or baby-talk of the 
Blackfoots that only the mothers and children could 
understand; but they roused vague memories in the 
old warrior, accompanied as they were by the clicking 
of her loom, and set his pulses beating. 

She sang to him of the sun-kissed prairies, of the 
wind in the forest, of the buffalo roving the plains; 
and as his mind shaped the words into pictures his 
eyes lit with a strange fire and he opened his mouth 
and spoke. 

“When come they to kill me?” he asked hoarsely 
in the Blackfoot tongue. 

Dancing-Sunbeam started visibly at the question, 
and then, thinking that the old man rambled in his 
weakness, began once more chanting baby words of 
comfort and, squatting upon the floor near him, took 
his withered hand in hers. 


He gazed down at her glassily. 

“When comes the White Man to kill me?” he re- 
peated, looking straight into her eyes, but with no 
sign of fear in his own. 

Little Dancing-Sunbeam knew that he must be 
perfectly conscious of what he said, and realized also 
that it was doubtless the key to his identity. 


“Our friend the White Man kills not his Red 
Brother!” she answered soothingly, in the cooing 
baby-talk she had used all along. 

But at her words a sudden change swept over the 
old warrior’s face, and snatching his hand from hers 
he tottered to his feet, holding his proud head aloft. 
and looked down upon her with bitter scorn! 

For several moments he stood thus. struggling 
for the speech he had not used for so long; and then 
with a rush angry torrents of Blackfoot words poured 
forth! 

“Seven White Men I swore to kill because of her; 
and upon the War-god, upon the God-of-the-Rolling- 
Plains, upon the Great Spirit I called for help!” 

Then his voice dropping to a lower key: “But 
alas! only one scalp hung at my belt when the White 
Chief rode with me to the place behind the bars! 
And behind those bars I’ve waited and watched 
moon after moon, from many fallings of leaves to 
many buddings of flowers, and yet they only torment 
me with the waiting. When come they to kill me? 
When?” 

Little Dancing-Sunbeam squatted closer and tried 
to draw his hand into hers again, but he would not 
let her; then she said: 

“Oh, Great Chief, Wise One of the Plains, they 
will not come to kill you! The Pale Face is now our 
friend—his Great Spirit is our Great Spirit! I 
know not of what you speak. Tell me the story of 
your hate against our White Brothers, for I am young 
and know naught but their kindness.” 

The old Indian’s eyes fired at the girl’s words and, 
pointing about him, he demanded: 

“What new torment has the Pale Face in store 
for me here? Yonder is the prairie of my young 
manhood. But what new village is this to which they 
have brought me?” 

He paused and gazed about at the neat white cot- 
tages with their garden plots and tilled fields en- 
croaching on the plain, and Dancing-Sunbeam an- 
swered: 

“Hio Kee, my brave, brought you to our Village of 
Blue Waters that here you may grow strong and 
well again.” 

“The Village of Blue Waters?” he laughed in 
scorn. “Ah no, for ’twas there—in the Village of 
Blue Waters—that little Ish Coo Dah, my Star-of- 
the-Evening, sat before her wigwam weaving—or so 
said the old mid-squaw when we found her—and as 
she wove a blanket against the coming of our papoose 
she sang the song you sang just now, watching across 
the plains for my return through the hovering twi- 
light. 

“A great hunter and warrior was I!” holding him- 
self proudly; “Chief of the Blackfoots! And unto 
our Village of Blue Waters I brought daily valuable 
skins, or bright beads given by the traders in ex- 
change, for her adornment. But this is the village 





of White Men, built with their cunning hands. No 
Blackfoot ever built wigwams like those,” again 
pointing out to the group of cottages. 

Little Dancing-Sunbeam opened her lips to tell 
him of the great changes which had been wrought 
among their people, and then remembering the dark 
years of his imprisonment decided not to do so lest 
it cause him even more distress than he was already 
going through. 

“Ah Wise One,” she said gently, “you must not 
let the weeds of hate choke your love for our White 
Brother—” 

But before she could finish her sentence the old 
Indian, becoming more and more inflamed, had begun 
to recite in a sing-song voice, controlled but pregnant 

“Many months before the buffalo swarmed blackly 
upon the golden plains; but like a vulture the Pale 
Face swooped—and the plains ran blood! The Red 
Man was more and more crowded by the White Man, 
and the hideous War-god crouched near Blue Waters 
with hungry eyes! Our twanging-bows and light- 
ning-bolts were laid aside, and in their place beaver 
skins bought us the rifle of the Pale Faces’ cunning; 
and we hunted him afar!” 

He ceased; and little Dancing-Sunbeam, wide-eyed, 
crouched nearer his chair, silent as he. Presently he 
proceeded : 

“Little Ish Coo Dah, Star-of-the-Evening, wove 
on; but that twilight she did not see me coming as 
usual across the plains; for miles away I lay, torn 
by the White Man’s bullet, while about me the other 
braves fought a great fight against the taking of 
our lands! 

“And so it was that night, black with hours of 
pain, descended upon the huddled wigwams of our 
village, and little Ish Coo Dah, my woman, lay alone 
and in travail! Her brown hands were clinched, her 
sweet mouth drawn into a straight line of anguish; 
but no complaint passed her lips, for always she 
thought of my return—or so said the old mid-squaw 
—and the joy that would soon be awaiting me!” 

During this recital the old man’s eyes had looked 
afar off as if seeing a vision; and now a softer ex- 
pression flickered in their depths for a moment as he 
continued : 

“Then—soft and warm it lay, our papoose, a tiny 
bundle against her breast! The sky flushed with 
gladness, the sun came up in golden curiosity, and 
the village awoke!” 

Little Dancing-Sunbeam had been smiling retro- 
spectively, but now she caught her breath and would 
have broken into a low murmuring of happy baby- 
talk had she not noticed that the warrior’s expression 
had suddenly changed. The sing-song monotone of 
his voice ceased, and in its place there came the 
harsh notes of unforgiving bitterness. His face was 
of iron. 

“*Twas then that the few braves who ‘were left 
helped me up, and we started back towards the vil- 
lage! But slow were we, and as Ish Coo Dah, the 
mid-squaw hovering near, lay watching towards the 
east, our papoose upon her breast, a cry of terror 
rang through the village! Little Ish Coo Dah had 


seen a troop of United States Cavalry come riding 
over the plains! 

“Quick and terrible they descended upon the 
awakening wigwams, and the White Chief gave his 
orders! ‘Wipe ’em out! Every damned Red-skin!’ 
Their shots rained down fiercely, and unarmed and 
defenseless, for all my braves were with me, far 
away, our Blackfoot squaws and children could only 
stand and die!” 

A sob rose in Laughing-Sunbeam’s throat, and she 
clutched at the old warrior’s hand; but unheeding, 
gazing back into that terrible past, he went on: 

“Then among the moans of the dying the sun was 
hidden by a veil of smoke; for every wigwam was 
fired! The Great Spirit gathered in the souls of his 
Blackfoot children; and when the white warriors 
rode away, behind them they left only bullet-rified 
bodies, stiffening in the ashes!” 

“Oh, my poor, poor Chief!” Dancing-Sunbeam mur- 
mured brokenly. “No wonder that hate chokes your 
heart. No wonder that bitterness—” 

But the old warrior, listening not to her words of 
sympathy, said: “It was then that my braves and I 
came hurrying over the plains to be met by this scene 
of the White Man’s cruelty! Face down in front of 
what had once been my wigwam I found my little 
Star-of-the-Evening! Her hair was matted close 
and wet against the cheeks made for my caresses; 
and beside her lay the mid-squaw, not yet dead. It 
was from her that I learned my story.” 

To the little Indian woman watching him the old 
man seemed for a moment to waver, to droop for- 
ward; then, regaining his statuesque dignity, he 
proceeded with his recital. It seemed to be a relief 
to him after all his years of silence. 

“Gently I lifted her—my little Ish Coo Dah— 
when suddenly out from the folds of the enshrouding 
blanket a faint, feeble wail arose, and unwinding it I 
took from the clasp of its dead mother’s arms my 
little living papoose!” 

Little Laughing-Sunbeam sobbed aloud. 

“Silently, as befits the Red Man of the West, we 
prepared our loved ones for burial. Building plat- 
forms just above the reach of prowling wolves we 
laid them to rest, and ’twas then that I swore my 
mighty oath! ‘Seven White Men should give their 
lives to pay for hers! And calling upon the War- 
god, the God-of-the-Rolling-Plains, I planned to hunt 
the White Man, swearing that before the grass should 
wave about my Ish Coo Dah the seven should pay the 
price! 

“So without delay I set forth, rifle in hand, to- 
mahawk at belt—and soon one of the seven had gone 
to his Hunting Ground, and a scalp hung by my 
side!” 

Little Dancing-Sunbeam shuddered; but by now 
the old brave’s voice had risen to a still higher pitch, 
and he went on: 

“It was a great and just oath, and day and night 
I hunted the White Man as I used to hunt the buf- 
falo!” Then, his voice dropping: “But the Great 
Spirit turned away his face from me, and for days I 
saw no White Man! Finally, however, one came 
riding through the forest. But though my rifle sang, 
the Great Spirit loved him and I could not harm him. 





: 


He saw me—his rifle echoed mine, and very soon he 
had me bound and taken to the place of bars—from 
which Hio Kee brought me here! 


“But tell me, little squaw, tell me, when come 
they to kill me? Through the bars the moons have 
waned and come again; the snows upon the moun- 
tains have melted into dews for flowers, the birds 
have mated, ah many times, and yet I wait my tor- 
ture! In the great room where I was tried in the 
Pale Face’s way they said I should die. I scorned 
to beg for mercy; and though I understood not their 
talking, a brave there gave me the death-sign; so I 
knew! But why tarry they? Have I not suffered 
long enough? Is not even the White Men’s cruelty 
satisfied at this, my silent waiting and watching from 
behind those bars? Year after year I have waited 
for his torment and said not a word, for the Black- 
foot warrior shows not his suffering! When come 
they to end my waiting? When?” 

By now all the fire seemed to have gone out of the 
old man’s face, its proud expression changing into 
one of almost pleading, and he stood gazing earnestly 
down at the girl crouched by his side; while over 
her face there was slowly spreading a great light of 
hope and understanding. 

Rising thoughtfully she stood aside a little; then 
came to him and putting her hand timidly on his said: 

“I think our White Brothers did not mean to put 
you to death. All these dreadful years, my poor 
Chief, you have misunderstood. But oh, the cruelty 
of all this!” and she sighed at the thought of the 
needless pain misunderstanding had so often en- 
tailed for both races. “Oh, the shame of it!” Then 
looking up at him anxiously, hopefully, she con- 
tinued: “And—the little one? What became of it?” 

The old Indian stared uncomprehendingly for a 
moment, and then taking in her meaning answered: 

“My little Ish Coo Dah’s papoose? I took it for 
mothering to Spo Pee in the next village on the 
plains.” 

“And—and its name?” she trembled. 


“Little Mah Meo,” he said, “for so should be 
named the child of my Star-of-the-Evening.” 


For a moment more the girl before him stood 
silent, trembling with the joy of discovery, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks; for though ofttimes she 
had heard the story of Blue Waters massacre that 
had left such a blot upon the White Man’s history, 
never until this telling had she known of her part in 
it, or that her father lived! And here before her, on 
her very porch, where once his and her mother’s — 
wigwam had stood, he sat—the old man whom she 
had thought only to befriend because he was sick 
and needed her care! 


For some time she could not speak, could hardly 
realize the truth! Then, great compassion for his 
years of suffering sweeping over her, she said: 

“Spo Pee, in the Village of the Hidden Spring 
mothered me when I was little, for mother and father 
have I never known! Oh, Great Warrior, do you not 
understand? Does not this and your heart tell you 
the wonderful truth?” 

The old man looked absentmindedly at her for a 
moment, and then his eyes again wandering out 
towards the rolling plains, he became lost in mem- 
ories. 

Impetuously going to him then little Dancing- 
Sunbeam put one brown hand on his shoulder while 
with the other she drew his face very near her own. 

“Look at me, oh Chief, look! J was mothered by 
Spo Pee in the Village of the Hidden Spring. I! 
See you not some—some look of your little Ish Coo 
Dah in my face? Look!” 

At these words and their tone of tender entreaty 
the old man’s eyes suddenly lighted, and gazing deep 
into those of the girl before him his face worked 
strangely for a moment, and then clasping her to his 
breast he silently bowed his head above hers. 

“Mah Meo, my little Ish Coo Dah’s papoose!” he 
finally faltered brokenly. 

“Yes—Father!” she cried. 
little Dancing-Sunbeam!” 


“TIT am Mah Meo, your 





The Literary Colony at Carmel 


By Kathryne Wilson 


NE day in the year 1880, David Starr Jordan, now 
Chancellor of Leland Stanford University, pursuing the 


even tenor of his way as a representative of the United 
States Census Bureau, was tramping along the wooded coast 
line from Monterey toward the San Carlos Mission, when he 
came, suddenly, upon the white sand dunes and curving beach 
of Carmel Bay, washed by what Jack London later called “the 
amazing peacock blue and mile-long sweep of breaker,” swirl- 
ing landward from the sea. Dr. Jordan’s delight in its discov- 


Mrs. Dell H. Munger 
Author of The Wind Before the Dawn, at her Carmel Cottage 


ery was probably in no wise lessened by the knowledge that 
Don Sebastien Viscano had perhaps swept it with his binocle 
as he passed on his way to the port of Monterey in 1602, or 
that six years before the American Revolution Father Junipero 
Serra, forgetful of his bodily infirmities in his zeal, had plodded 
across the hills to establish here in this chosen spot a cradle 
of peace and harmony in his beloved Mission of San Carlos. 
Beauty is always new, and belongs to whomsoever may find it. 
At any rate, Dr. Jordan straightway sat him down among the 
dunes and in the prosaic pages of his Report proclaimed to the 
Government at Washington the charms of the Bay of Carmelo. 


Grace Sartwell Mason and John Northern Hillard 
Collaborating on Their Newest Book 
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It is little wonder that this region came to be rich in liter- 
ary associations—that it numbers among its memories the 
passing faces of Joaquin Miller, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Charles Warren Stoddard, Daniel 
O’Connell and many others no less famed. It is a country 
redolent of romantic suggestion. Laved by the sapphire blue 


of the Pacific, its long, white curve of sandy beach lies basking 
in a flood of golden sunshine that frets its wooded slopes with 


Carmelites at a Beach Supper 


a lattice work of shadows. And behind its pastoral valleys, 
sheer and precipitous the granite rocks of the Santa Lucia 
Mountains rear themselves to peer over the far horizon. It 
was this contour of hill and valley, mountain and sea that the 
Carmelite friars in the train of Viscano found so strangely 
like the hills and plain of the Bay of Acre on the coast of the 
Mediterranean and the Hills of Galilee and Mount Carmel in 
the Holy Land, that they prevailed upon the explorer to call 
the river winding through it Carmelo River and the mountain 
in the background, Mount Carmel. The region, therefore, is 
the first, bearing its present name, to be given geographic 
designation in the New World. Jamestown in Virginia was 
founded five years later. It is a curious coincidence, also, that 
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“The Wickiup~ 


Home of Mary Austin 
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Cy press Trees at Carmel 
Photograph Copyright by Slevin 


the gnarled and weirdly picturesque cypress trees that lend to 
the landscape that distinctive interest so alluring to the artist, 
are identical in species with the cedars of Lebanon which grow 
nowhere but in the Holy Land near the Biblical Mount Carmel. 
How they came to be on the western coast of America is one 
of the region’s speculative mysteries. 

The romantic interest of the spot, its picturesque charm 
and the unique perfection of its climate, however, could not 
long go unappropriated by a people to whom life in the open 
is as great a passion as it is with the dwellers on the Pacific 
Coast, and in a locality where the lure of the out-of-doors holds 
out all the engaging seductions that it does in California. Dr. 
Jordan’s appreciative eye found it out and while he kept the 
secret with a thought for the future, it was whispered about 
between a few congenial friends, with the result that it has 
become the Mecca of many artists, writers and scholars whose 
names are familiar to the reading public and who found the 
spot in its isolation, its picturesqueness and the gentleness of 
its climate the ideal milieu for creative work. 

Mary Austin, up from the “Land of Little Rain” and the 
“Country of Lost Borders,” found its sea breezes and whisper- 
ing pines a grateful relief and erected here her “Wickiup,” 
where she spends her summer months writing and digging in 
her garden of native shrubs. George Sterling, the poet, was 
among the early devotees of Carmel and lived there until the 
last year. His cottage is now the residence of James Hopper 
who, however, at this writing, is in France attending the war. 
Frederick Bechdolt is a neighbor of Mr. Hopper and in his 
“shack,” which he built himself for a study, the two collaborated 
on their book, 9009. 
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Cottage of John Kenneth Turner 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 












upon a homestead claim. In a commodious red-wood 
bungalow the two families of Hilliard and Mason live 
in a happy unity of purpose in the literary collabora- 
tion of John Northern Hilliard and Grace Sartwell 
Mason, who, however, pursue their individual work in 
the inevitable “shack” of the Carmel writer, each lo- 
cated in opposite corners of the domestic domain. 

A year ago John Fleming Wilson was a resident 
of Carmel, and among those who have been visitors or 
temporary dwellers in the colony are Jack London, 
Michael Williams, Geraldine Bonner, Lucia Chamber- 
lain, Grant Wallace, Hermann Whitaker, Elizabeth 
Frazer, Malcolm Strong, Adriana Spidoni, Lowell 
Hardy, Perry Newberry, Gelett Burgess, Sinclair Lewis 
and others. 

Carmel is the delight of the artist, and the big 
umbrella and easel of the painter are at any time of 
the year familiar bits of the landscape. William Chase 
conducted a summer school at Carmel this year and 
a number of well-known artists have been painting in 


Harry Leon Wilson, author of The Boss of Little Arcady the vicinity during the past few months. Ernest Unterman 
and collaborator with Booth Tarkington in The Man from and Frederic Bergdorff are frequenters of the locality, and 
Home, has a picturesque residence high among the rocks a few Xavier Martinis, Richard Partington and Chris Jorgensen have 
miles down the coast, neighborly to William Ritsche'l, the been residents of the village at different times. William Silva 


marine painter, who in 
his summer studio there 
produces those vigorous, 
colorful canvases exhib- 
ited in New York in the 
winter. Mrs. Harry Leon 
Wilson is a daughter of 
Grace MacGowan Cooke 
who, with her sister 
Alice MacGowan, have 
been dwellers in Carmel 
for a number of years. 
John Kenneth Tur- 
ner has a_ bungalow 
under the pines in the 
neighborhood of the 
Hopper and_ Bechdolt 
residences, and Mrs. 
Dell H. Munger, author 
of The Wind Before the 
Dawn, has her perman- 
ent home in Carmel, 
though at this writing 
she has retreated into 
fastnesses of the moun- 
tains sixteen miles away, 


where she is proving up Home of Grace MacGowan Cooke 


in true pioneer fashion, Photograph by Slevin 





Residence of James Hopper. Carmel 








has a permanent home 
1 and studio in Carmel, 
| and at Pebble Beach, a 
mile or so away, Detleff 
Sammann lives and 
paints. Arthur Vachell, 
brother of the novelist, 
Horace Annesley Va- 
chell, and himself a tal- 
ented artist, has his 
home at Carmel, as does 
Arnold Genthe, the well- 
known photographer. M. 
DeNeale Morgan, Jose- 
phine M. Culbertson, Ida 
A. Johnson, M. Louise 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Frank 
Powers and other artists 
are permanent members 
of the Carmel colony. 

Carmel has a sum- 
mer contingent of uni- 
versity professors who 
resort to their bunga- 
lows promptly on the 
close of the spring se- 
mester to escape the 
warmth of the interior. 
From Stanford University come Dr. Jordan, Professors 
Vernon Kellogg, Guido H. Marx, Dr. Stillman, George 
J. Pearce, J. C. L. Fish, R. M. Alden and Karl Rend- 
torff. From the University of California are Professors 
William Carey Jones, O. V. Lange, A. C. Lawson, 
George H. Boke and Bernard Moses. And in charge 
of the Biological Experiment Station of the Carnegie 
Institute, which is located at Carmel, Drs. D. T. Mac- 
Dougal and W. A. Cannon conduct their practical ex- 
periments in plant life. 

With a resident personnel of this mental caliber, 
it is not surprising that the diversions of the com- 
munity have centered themselves, in summer, around 
the amateur dramatic productions at the Forest Theater, 
which have become an annual feature of Carmel. On 
the stage of a natural amphitheater in the woods there 
have been presented for the past four years by the 
Carmelites, original or classic dramas appropriate to 
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an out-door setting, and a program of any one of these 
performances numbers among its cast names of national 
familiarity to readers of current books and magazines. 
David, a drama by Constance Skinner, was the initial 
production at the theater in 1910. In 1911 an historic 
pageant devised by Grace MacGowan Cooke, Garnet 
Holme, Perry Newberry, Grant Wallace and Mary 
Weaver McCauley, was enacted, beside a presentation 
of Twelfth Night and of Yeats’ Land of Heart’s De- 
sire. The Toad, by Berth Newberry, was an original 
and picturesque drama with an Egyptian setting, given 
in 1912, and was followed by a repetition of the Pageant 
and a delightful presentation of Alice in Wonderland, 
in which the talented daughter of Grace MacGowan 
Cooke, Miss Katherine, played the title réle. Fire, by 
Mary Austin, and Runymede, by Greer Harrison, were 
the successful achievements of 1913, and The Arrow- 
maker, by Mary Austin; Montezuma, by Herbert Heron; 
Sons of Spain, by Sidney Coe Howard, a presentation 
of Stevenson’s Mecaire and of Slovenly Peter as the 
children’s play provided the summer of 1914 with varied 
dramatic entertainment. These productions are put on 
conscientiously and with as nearly professional skill 
as the conditions will allow and are events of interest 
to large audiences made up of visitors from San Fran- 
cisco and surrounding cities, from the Hotel Del Monte 
and from the country around Carmel. 

A bungalow village, Carmel is modest in its architecture 
and unconventional in its rusticity. Its low-eaved, red-wood 
cottages snug themselves comfortably under the wide-flung 
branches of the pine, live-oak and cypress woods and gather 
up around them hedges of chapparal and red geranium, Shasta 
daisy and bracken. Down the center of the town slopes an 
ample avenue to the ocean and along its course the small shops 
of the community ply their leisurely trade. There is no strenu- 
osity in Carmel. Your Carmelite, clad in khaki or corduroy, 


wends his daily way in the afternoon to the post office or the 
grocery store in the comfortable consciousness of a profitable 
morning at the typewriter and a serene indifference to the 
conventions of Fifth Avenue or Broadway. Loitering at a 
corner to exchange the latest literary gossip with a colleague, 
or seated on some convenient sidewalk poring over the daily 
war news in his paper, he is otherwise as removed from the 


busy activities of the outside world as he cares to be. A _ part 
of the day, however, usually finds him seeking the beach for a 
go at the surf or making for the trails through the woods on 


Frederick Bechdolt, James Hopper, Michael Williams 
Photo by Slevin 


a vigorous “hike,” for afoot or horseback, the Carmelite is for 
the open road, and since the days are never too warm or too 
cold and the seasons blend into one another to make a long 
October year, he gets as much of the out-of-doors as he desires. 

In the evenings there are beach suppers or chowder-fests 
among the dunes, or fireside gatherings of friendly groups in 
some commodious bungalow where literary confidences are ex- 
changed and personal interviews indulged with the festive 
abalone. For what with the trailing wood-fire smoke, the salt 
tang of the sea in the air and the tonic breezes from off the 
blue Pacific, the appetite plays no small part in the social life 
of the community, and Carmel’s mussels and abalone are con- 
spicuous adjuncts thereto. Long familiar faces may disappear 
from the village streets and new ones come in their stead, for 
the personnel of this small community of writer-folk is in a 
constant state of change. But the sea and its treasures are 
always there and the venerable abalone officiates at the initia- 
tion of every Carmelite and confers its blessing upon his 
passing. 





At the End of the Day 


By Marion Everett Hayn 


HEN darkness falls I like to go 
WV Close down beside the sea, 

And hear the sounds I so well know 
That the wind-sighs waft to me. 


The crooning of the restless wave, 
That sobs upon the shore, 

And seems to seek its wave-child’s grave, 
Sad and restless evermore. 


The frightened bird’s weird, piteous cry, 
Almost a human wail, 

As low it flies twixt earth and sky, 
In the fear of sudden gale. 


The surging of the distant sea, 
The breaking of the spray: 

All benedictions, these, to me 
At the ending of the day. 


Red Harvest 


By Ethel Talbot Scheffauer 


EMETER, the Earth-Mother, watched her children 
D ploughing, 
Breaking up the stubborn ground that harvest might 
be good. 
She said: There is a curse on the corn that ye are sowing, 
A curse upon the wholesome corn that never shall be food. 


Her children gazed wondering upon the wise Demeter; 
They said: The Mother aileth—her words are little worth— 
They said: Behold the young corn, none greener is, none 
sweeter ; 
The black curse hath not fallen, O Mother of the Earth. 


Demeter said: Patience; the land’s name shall be weeping, 
The cornfield be a curst field in the ears of men not born; 

A greater than Demeter shall whet the scythe for reaping; 
Rivers that are not water shall drown the yellow corn. 


The curse is fallen flaming, with a cry of worlds that sunder, 
The green land, the golden land, is dyed with scarlet stain, 
And neither battle-flame at noon nor midnight’s onset-thunder, 
Shall ever wake the broken things that sprawl among the 

grain. 





A Coming Master 
Oliver Onions 


Author of “In Accordance With the Evidence,” 
“Gray Youth” 


The life story of an author whose growing 
significance may not be ignored, with an 
appreciation of his work up to the present 


N ENGLAND there is at present a company of “coming 
I men,” whose work is rich in promise for a continued su- 

premacy of English fiction. Full of enthusiasm, accom- 
plished workmen, knowing life, they have set themselves ser- 
iously to the task of crystallizing in story the shifting lights 
and colors of human emotion, human endeavor and human 
inter-action of to-day. There is Beresford, there is Cannan, 
there is Walpole, there is Onions, and Montague, Lawrence, 
Gibbs and a few more of the same stripe to complete the rising 
constellation, and of these no name is more certainly destined 
for permanent recognition than the rather peculiar one of 
Oliver Onions. All these men are realists, of course, since the 
world has already begun to turn away from literature which 
bears no reference to life; but they are not realists in the crass 
sense in which Zola or Balzac interpreted realism. Their 
realism is one of truth to life, not one consisting in the massing 
of concrete detail, nor in the categorical enumeration of un- 
savory minutiz. They interpret as well as describe, they select 
as well as indicate—that is the real difference between the 
realists of to-day and those of yesterday. 

Each one of these young realists has his own distinguishing 
characteristic, and none is more original and arresting in his 
individuality than Oliver Onions—in fact, it might be said 
that just as his name attracts attention when seen among 
other names, so his work is as unusual in its way as the au- 
thor’s patronymic, and Mr. Onions, himself, admits that he 
wishes that this “Oliver Onions” were a mere nom de plume. 
Ever since he began to write, people have been challenging him 
and asserting that it must be a pseudonym, and really one is 
inclined to hold them justified—for it is an improbable name! 
It suggests so many things, and not one of them has to do with 
literature. And very naturally, of course, when Mr. Onions 
began to acquire reputation, the humorists were immediately on 
the track with anxious inquiries as to when we should hear 
from Mr. Terence Tomato and Mr. Stephen Spinach, and to 
suggest that Miss Pauline Potato and Mrs. Clarence Cabbage 
must look to their laurels. But, as a matter of fact, Oliver 
Onions happens to be the author’s own actual name. He was 
not ashamed of it in the beginning and now he has every 
reason to be particularly proud of it. 

Mr. Onions’ life has been one of perpetual adventure. He 
is still under forty, but he has seen more, done more, and 
suffered more than most men do in a full lifetime. When he 
left school, his mind was set on a career of art. He was ap- 
prenticed to a firm of designers, but, by the time he had worked 
through his apprenticeship, he felt the stirrings of a wider 


ambition and spent three years in the Royal School of Art, 
South Kensington, studying drawing, and afterwards pursued 
more ambitious studies in the studios of the Quartier Latin of 
Paris. It was during this formative period that he gained 
extraordinarily intimate knowledge of all the different types of 
Bohemia, real and artificial, with which the art world of Europe 
is filled. He filled innumerable sketch books with impressions 
of the Boulevards and the highways and byways of little-known 
London life. For a while he was on the editorial staff of a 
French student periodical, “Le Quartier Latin,” and he has 
put it on record that even the erratic and microscopic payments 
which he received from this source formed an important addi- 
tion to his revenues at this period. But above all considerations 
of ways and means he was revelling in the encounters with 
queer, irresponsible artists in the freedom of incredibly quaint 
studios, and shady characters of the artist under-world, from 
whom he was, without knowing it, accumulating a store of 
material for future use. When-he returned to London, it was 
to no secure and care-free life of luxury that he came. It was 
a precarious existence that he led—semi-artistic, semi-com- 
mercial, and entirely adventurous and independent. He eked 
out a living by designing posters, making advertising sketches, 
arranging dress rehearsals, and doing any other task that 
called for the use of a pencil and a knowledge of human nature. 
Finally he joined the staff of an illustrated weekly as a war 
artist, and on press nights slept on the floor beside the news 
files. 

So far it had not dawned on him that his real metier was 
to be the pen. He had been content to illustrate the writings 
of other men—and glad to have the opportunity to do so; but 
now the thought struck him to put on paper some of the mul- 
titudinous aspects of life with which he was acquainted, and so 
his first work, the semi-humorous, semi-sardonic sketch, The 
Compleat Bachelor, grew under his hand. It decided his 
career. He laid aside the pencil for the pen. 

Yet, though his life-work is now being done through the 
medium of words instead of lines and colors, Mr. Onions is still 
the artist. ‘The same sense of form and the same unerring eye 
of the effects of light and shade are with him still, and help to 
differentiate his work from that of his compeers; and, as in 
his artist days he was a lonely adventurer, going his own way 
and seeing things with his own eyes, and despising popularity 
and the facile appeal to easy money, so now his originality is 
so marked, and his method so distinctive, as to be almost reck- 
less in so comparatively young an author. 
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Oliver Onions 
At his Easel 


Mr. Onions still practices his own craft to help him in his 
new one. As he goes along with a story, he sketches the group- 
ing of characters at a critical point, or draws the interior of a 
room in which a scene is laid—strictly for his own satisfaction 
and to make the personalities more real and the settings more 
vivid to his mental eye. It is this definiteness and clearness 
of intention which gives his work such gripping power over the 
reader’s imagination. 

The first work of a writer, if it be sincere, is of necessity 
autobiographic in nature, either in incident or atmosphere, and 
that of Mr. Onions is no exception to this rule. He was a man 
who had a hard row to hoe. He had seen things from the 
underside and known the callous bleakness of a selfish world. 
This showed in a hundred places in his earlier books. They 
were full of disillusionment and of fierce criticism of shams 
and commercialism, as in Little Devil Doubt, a picture of the 
disintegrating influence on Art of the necessity of money- 
earning, and in Good Boy Seldom, which has been called “the 
epic of advertisement.” And yet even at this period, in contrast 
to this hardness, there was visible a fantastic, illusive streak, 
which showed conspicuously in Widdershins, a volume of eerie 
ghost-stories. Had Mr. Onions nothing more to his credit 
than his work up to this time, he would indeed be known, but 
as a destructive critic, almost without human kindness or the 
power of sympathy—a keen-sighted, ruthless condemner of 
shams and shifts, whose criticism could only in the very nature 
of human affairs be the thing of a day. 

But these were the foundation-stones only of the edifice 
which Mr. Onions was to build. Just as some fruit is sharp 
and bitter when it is first plucked, but mellows later and be- 
comes full of kindly juices, so, Mr. Onions’ point of view has 
broadened with experience and become more human and more 
gentle, even as his technical powers have increased in certainty 
and artistry. The first result of this capacity of viewing life 
from a wide angle, instead of from a small corner, was a work 
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of a very different caliber—constructive instead of destructive, 
real instead of realistic, convincing instead of critical—the 
Trilogy which made the critics in England wake up and rub 
their eyes and say, “Hullo! a new man we've got to watch!” 

This Trilogy, of which the separate volumes bear respec- 
tively the titles In Accordance With the Evidence, The Debit 
Account and The Story of Louie, is a study of modern life as 
lived in a great city. The scene is laid in London, but, as far 
as character and incident are concerned, it might just as well 
be New York or Chicago. The atmosphere is the gray one of 
struggle and poverty, and the action is founded on the familiar 
triangle of two men and one woman. Out of the unpromising 
material of the students in a cheap business college the author 
gradually, yet inexorably—and, as it were, without precise in- 
tention—builds up a romance that continually deepens in in- 
tensity and keeps the reader in growing suspense until the 
grim denouement, with a force that is worthy of Poe. 

In In Accordance With the Evidence the story is told in 
the first person by Jeffries, a poverty-stricken clerk who has 
fallen madly in love with a girl-student at a business college in 
which he takes evening classes. She, in turn, becomes en- 
gaged to another student, Merridew, a particular friend of 
Jeffries, but well-to-do and able to marry. 

When Jeffries discovers that Merridew, owing to indulgence 
in vice, is physically unfit to marry at all, the shock of knowing 
that the girl he idolizes will be at the mercy of this diseased 
young reprobate, and that he, himself, is obliged to stand by 
and see the outrage perpetrated, drives him into a condition 
of semi-insanity; and quite coolly, and with minute precautions 
and masterly ingenuity, he makes preparations to murder—or, 
as he considers it, to privately execute—Merridew, even to the 
tricking of him into writing out a confession of suicide in- 
geniously dictated to him several days before in the guise of 
a stenographic report. The deed of violence is done. The 
girl is saved. The appearance of suicide is perfect, and the 
murderer—or executioner, as he feels himself to be—absolutely 
unconnected by any outside evidence with the tragedy, concludes 
his description of it with the cynical reflection: “They say 
somebody always pays. Well, this is my story. It is a long 
time ago, and nobody has paid yet. Nor, as far as I can see, 
is it likely that anybody ever will.” 

So at least the murderer thinks, but in the second volume 
of the story, The Debit Account, he commences to discover that 
he is entirely wrong. To begin with, he has the consciousness 
of his deed with him always, and has to watch everything he 
does and says and thinks lest he should give anyone an inkling 
of the shadow that lies over him. Then again he marries his 
victim’s former fianceé, and has to hear old associations con- 
tinually referred to, is obliged to meet old mutual friends he 
would rather forget, and then—and worst of all—he discovers 
that another woman, a former fellow-student at the business 
college, named Louie Causton, has found out his secret through 
her own concealed love for him. 

The record becomes one of amazing interest. It is the 
dramatic picture of a strong soul, torn between love for his 
wife, a perfectly good, commonplace, milk-and-water sort of 
woman whom Jeffries has idealized into a person of impossible 
perfection, and a growing pre-occupation and an irresistible 
attraction for the deep-natured, courageous woman who knows 
his secret, and who takes the responsibility on her already over- 
burdened shoulders. 

In The Story of Louie Mr. Onions not only completes his 
picture drawn in the first and second volumes of the Trilogy, 
but he accomplishes a most exceptional feat in literature by 
telling separately in detail the story of one of the characters 
already sketched, and thereby throwing an altogether new and 
brilliant light, not only on the incidents that have gone before, 
but also on the personalities that took part in them. Arnold 
Bennett, it will be remembered, did something of this kind in 
Hilda Lessways, but neither to the same extent nor with the 
same revealing result. 
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Louie Causton, the heroine of this third volume, was one 
of the students at the London business college which Jeffries 
attended. In the first volume of the Trilogy, she was shown 
to us in quite casual glimpses; in the second she became one 
of the principal characters, and in this final volume, she is 
pictured for us in her true value as the real heroine of the 
whole story, and the predestined mate of such a man as Jeffries; 
and her deep, silent, self-contained personality stands out in 
astonishing contrast to the conventional little pink-and-white 
prettiness whom Jeffries has idealized and married. 


In every aspect the combination of The Story of Louie 
with the other two books is an astonishing piece of work. It 
is all that a story should be. It is more. It is psychology and 
drama. It is a study in intellect and temperament. It dis- 
closes the whole of several personalities, and yet all with the 
most. perfectly selected, almost incidental, touches, which taken 
by themselves seem hardly of importance. By help of this 
peculiar method, only possible through his perfection of 
technique, Mr. Onions enables us to see his characters through 
and through, as mercilessly revealed as if by the X-Ray; and 
above all, this Trilogy forms a poignant and moving love-story, 
about which the pathos never becomes sentimentality, and the 
climax is the outcome of the logical succession of almost in- 
evitable re-action. 

In speaking of these three books, Mr. W. L. George, than 
whom there is no more acute and brilliant critic in England 
to-day, says: “Mr. Oliver Onions can be judged only on this 
Trilogy—In Accordance With the Evidence, The Debit Account 
and The Story of Louie, for these are creative works, threaded 
and connected; they are an attempt and, on the whole, a very 
successful one, to take a section of life and view it from differ- 
ent angles. It rests upon close characterization, a 
sense of iron logic of facts and upon atmospheric quality.” 

This is high praise from a man who is by no means ready 
with his praise, but to the discerning who have read these 
wonderful books, it will seem a good deal less than the truth. 

In his latest work, Gray Youth, Mr. Onions has advanced 
another step and conquered another province in literature by 
showing his mastery of an even more difficult, though possibly 
not so vital, form of fiction. Gray Youth is a semi-satirical, 
and delicately humorous novel of modern artistic society, and 
particularly timely in that it deals with ideas and apostles of 
culture that can be found in increasing numbers in any center 
of art and civilization to-day. The scene is laid in London and 
it pictures with remorseless fidelity, and yet at the same time 
in a medium of subtle sarcasm, a set of young people, many of 
whom are art students, or half-fledged artists, who fancy them- 
selves standard-bearers and prophets, because they have taken 
up with some of the fleeting ’isms and intellectual fads of the 
day. There is hardly a single one of all the multitude of 
“causes,” which the harassed public is beseeched to regard as 
absolutely vital, at which Mr. Onions has not let fly at least one 
arrow, and his arrows are pretty sharp-pointed ones, too. 

This book is as timely as it is delightful. There is hardly 
an ’ism of the present day which, without a word of direct at- 
tack, Mr. Onions does not turn inside out and hang in the 
pillory—feminism, laborism, anti-militarism, agnosticism, and 
all the other fads and fancies which Mr. G. B. Shaw, with his 
tongue in his cheek, has set the young people of the day preach- 
ing about—and yet not a word is said against them—in fact, 
everything that is said at all about them is in their favor. 
This book may not make many friends among the apostles of 
these movements, but friend or enemy, everyone will have to 
admit the sincere purpose which underlies its admirable and 
rather cynical humor, and the extraordinary breadth of sym- 
pathy and minuteness of knowledge which have rendered pos- 
sible the writing of such a book. It is a tonic which ought to 
be put into the hands of the merciless young faddists of the 
present day: for it is a well-balanced and most unusually ca- 
pable attack on the whole movement towards license and cheap 
individualism, which its apostles love to call “emancipation”— 








that emancipation which has done so much in English-speaking 
countries to destroy home-life, bring into ridicule the domestic 
virtues, and to create a class of unreliable, unmoral young men 
and young women, presaging the destruction of all that is best 
in art and soundest in life. 

Thus under the guise of a calm, slightly sardonic, story- 
teller, Mr. Onions plays the part of the Moralist. Never was 
a lesson enforced with less of preaching and more delightful 
humor. It is this seriousness of purpose in connection with 
his extraordinary beauty of technique and his powers of obser- 
vation and expression which mark out for Mr. Onions a very 
high place in the future. 


Now, where and how does Mr. Onions live? We have 
already seen where he has lived, and what he has been through, 
but now that he can pick and choose for himself—now that he 
can express his own taste and his preference—where does he 
dwell? With whom does he associate? One might imagine 
him wandering in romantic spots of old Europe, or again rub- 
bing shoulders with the crowds that swarm the purlieus of 
Fleet Street—yet, as a matter of fact, he has chosen a secluded 
valley in North Wales, and lives there on a little upland farm, 
where there are no crowds or distractions, no amusements, 
plenty of trout streams, and a few real people living close to 
the soil, full of that homely wit and that knowledge of. real 
things which comes from old-fashioned rural life. 


Here, with all his memories to dwell upon, with silence and 
peace of mind to help him, he is working and working and 
working, for he has on hand at the present time his strongest 
and most ambitious attempt to pack the whole of modern life 
between two covers. He is resolute, original and sincere. He 
borrows from no one. He hews out his own part, and like 


every man who is not content to follow in the footsteps of 
others, he has been long in arriving, and has had a difficult 
road to follow. Because he has steadfastly refused to bow the 
knee to any of the ancient gods, or to listen to the song of the 


market-place, his fiction can be compared to no one else’s, and 


James Jeffries’ First Dinner With Commercial Magnates 
A sketch by Oliver Onions for a scene in “ The Debit Account” 
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until quite recently puzzled the reviewers and made his readers 
wonder, but now we know him for what he is, the secret is no 
longer a secret—he is one of our coming men—perhaps, ac- 
cording to Mr. W. L. George, the coming man who is to take 
the place of Wells and Bennett and Conrad, and be the leader 
of the new school. 

To quote again from Mr. George, who has recently pub- 
lished an article in which he endeavors to forecast the identity 





of the coming leader, and who says of Mr. Onions: “All this 
culminates in an impression of extraordinary power; Mr. 
Onions is the reticent man whose confidence, when earned, is 
priceless. He lays no pearls before us; he holds them in his 
half-extended hand for us to take them if we can. A little 
more tenderness; a little more belief that men can be gentle and 
women sweet; a little more hope and some pity; and Mr. 
Onions will arrive.” 


By R. R. Greenwood 
HE lilt of fairy music on the air, 
l And in some shaded dell an elfin horn 
Faint as the wild bee’s whisper, blossom-born, 
Filling each leafly haunt with magic rare; 


And lo! the forest incense everywhere— 

Fresh as the meadow’s scented breath at dawn— 
Ah! is the joy of living ever gone? 

And that grim specter that men call Despair, 
Where are his tortures while the woodland flings 
Enchantment’s veil across each bloom-fringed way, 
And every turn its witching vista brings, 

’Neath amber lights where emerald shadows play, 
Where every leaf the song of summer sings. 

And drowsed in rapture dreams the lyric day? 
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tion and the other dimly seen down the vista of ten 

centuries, stand on the threshold of the history of War- 
wick Castle. The second of these is Ethelfleda, the “Lady of 
the Mercians,” that warlike daughter of Alfred the Great who 
reared a fortress in this midland town as part of her scheme to 
hold the Danes at bay; the first is Guy of Warwick, that daunt- 
less hero whose prowess in many lands was the theme of count- 
less songs and legends. 


T's romantic figures, one largely a creature of imagina- 


Mementos of these two still survive. The mound of 
Ethelfleda’s fortress has outlasted the stone keep built by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror in a later age; the armor of Guy, including 
the mighty sword which Henry VIII paid a man two-pence a 
day to guard and keep clean, is yet preserved among the 
curiosities of the castle. But notwithstanding that armor, 
and the gigantic porridge-pot of the hero, and the rib of a 
fearsome beast slain by him, the most credulous visitor will 
probably derive more substantial satisfaction from gazing upon 
the Lady of Mercia’s mound. For while no one has disputed 
the authenticity of that relic, the armor of Guy is known to 
belong to the sixteenth century, while the formidable bone is 
declared to be nothing more miraculous than the rib of a cow! 

Still it is not permissible to altogether dismiss Guy of 
Warwick to the limbo of heroes who never were. No such 
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romance as that which gathered round his name has claimed 
the genius of story-teller and poet without possessing some 
kernel of truth. Reduced to its baldest outline, the legend tells 
how Guy fell in love with Felice, the daughter of the Earl of 
Warwick; how Felice declined to wed him until he had proved 
his valor; and how, after two wonderful exploits in foreign 
lands, he was at last rewarded with her hand. But the ad- 
venturous Guy made a third journey abroad, this time as a 
pilgrim to the Holy Land, and on his return, instead of re- 
joining his wife, he took up his abode in a rude cavern by the 
side of the Avon and passed the remainder of his days as an 
anchorite. 


To the Beauchamp earls of Warwick all this was much 
more than a fairy tale. In the thirteenth and two following 
centuries Guy was regarded in the light of a substantial ances- 
tor and his exploits as indubitable events of family history. 
The first earl of the Beauchamp line named his eldest son Guy 
in honor of his descent from the husband of Felice; another 
descendant built the Guy’s Tower which is to this day one 
of the chief glories of Warwick Castle; and Earl Richard of 
the Beauchamp family stoutly claimed lineage from the hero 
of romance and did more than any member of his race to estab- 
lish Guy of Warwick among the actual figures of history. At 
this time, early in the fifteenth century, local legend definitely 
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Guy's Chiff, Warwick 


associated Guy’s hermit life with that rock on the shore of 
the Avon which has been known for countless generations as 
Guy’s Cliff, and here Earl Richard reared a chapel for the 
soul’s repose of his heroic ancestor, adorning it with that statue 
of Guy which still exists. It is a lovely 
spot; among all the winding reaches of 
Shakespeare's Avon is none more fair; 
and if the fearless knight of those far-off 
centuries did really end his days in peni- 
tence and prayer he must have found 
some mitigation of his self-denial in his 
charming environment. 

No lord of Warwick Castle, however, 
occupies so large a place in popular im- 
agination as “the King-Maker,” but he, it 
should be remembered, was not a member 
of the Beauchamp line. It was by his 
marriage with the only daughter of the 
Earl of Warwick that Richard Neville 
added the famous castle of the midlands 
to his numerous possessions, while the 
earldom was conferred upon him solely in 
the right of his wife. But he cannot have 
spent many of his days in the stately 
building by the Avon. His life was stren- 
uous even for the turbulent age in which 
he lived, for he seems to have been con- 
stantly moving hither and thither; hence 
it is hardly surprising that Warwick Cas- 
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tle has few memories of the Earl of Warwick the King-Maker. 

And it is too often forgotten that there were other earls 
of Warwick who never were lords of the castle of that name. 
Any attempt to repeople its halls with the figures of those 
barons who could call it their own will result in fatal confusion 
unless it is borne in mind that the title and the castle have not 
always gone together. In other words, there have been earls 
of Warwick at times when the fortress of that name belonged to 
quite different persons. Such was the case in the seventeenth 
century, when the castle, which had long been in a ruinous 
condition, was granted to Sir Fulke Greville by James I. The 
gift was made in 1604, and its recipient, who was created Lord 
Brooke seventeen years later, appears to have addressed him- 
self soon after to the serious task of repairing the building. 


- It is asserted that the cost of restoration amounted to twenty 


thousand pounds, but even so succeeding lords found it necessary 
to continue the labor. Lord Brooke, who is best remembered 
in history by his epitaph, “Friend of Sir Philip Sidney,” was 
not an absentee owner; on the contrary, he seems to have 
spent most of his declining years at his splendid home by the 
Avon and entertained his King there in 1617. 

When James I made Fulke Greville a present of Warwick 
Castle he had little provision for the use to which the second 


Lord Brooke would devote it. Its new owner, a cousin of the 


first, early disclosed his sympathy with 
the Parliament in the fierce civil war of 
the seventeenth century, and is most 
famous in English annals for his stout 
defense of the castle against the forces 
of Charles I, the son of the monarch 
who had bestowed the fortress on the 
Greville family. 

Ere that fateful century closed, how- 
ever, the famous feudal mansion had 
entered upon an era of peaceful history 
which has known no break from that time 
to this. Seeing how glorious and eventful 
its career had been, it is not surprising 
that, before the seventeenth century came 
to an end, the castle began to enjoy its 
heritage as one of the “sights” of Eng- 
land. Hence the unpublished diaries of 
travel belonging to that and a slightly 
later period contain many glowing de- 
scriptions of the castle’s varied charms. 
One note-taking traveler, for example, 
who visited Warwick about 1680, com- 
mitted to his diary a delineation which 
is remarkably faithful to present-day 
conditions. 

He dwelt upon the rare beauty of the castle’s situation, 
comparable to that of Windsor; noted the “excellent free- 
stone” of which it is built; waxed eloquent over the “fair court” 
and the “dainty bowling-green”; catalogued the “curious trees” 
which studded the grounds; and did not forget the “sweet river” 
which glides along the sides of the building. Some fifty years 
later another visitor gave briefer but equally enthusiastic ex- 
pression to his admiration. “Our first sally was to Warwick, 
a place which (though often seen) always affords me a new 
pleasure; especially the castle, whose bold fortifications and 
martial air of defense, attempered with all the agreements of 
nature and art, remind us of the character of its once famous 
lord, who, after having signalized himself by all the heroic 
exploits of war, submitted to languish at the feet of fair 
Felice.” Nor in the list of those who have sung the praises of 
this regal building should the name of Hawthorne be forgotten, 
for more than any eulogist the American writer captured 
and gave new form to that medieval spirit which is most in 
harmony with the castle’s ancient history and present inspira- 
tion. 
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Neither of the admiring visitors referred to above, how- 
ever, saw that noble vase, famous all over the world as “the 
Warwick Vase,” which for more than a hundred and thirty 
years has been*one of the chief attractions of the castle 
grounds. Even at the time when the later of them wrote this 
superb example of Grecian art was lying at the bottom of the 
lake at Adrian’s villa near Tivoli. It was in 1770 that its 
existence was made known during some excavations, and a 
year or two later Sir William Hamilton, the trustful husband 
of Nelson’s Emma who was regarded by her admirer as “finer 
than anything that is to be found in antique art,” became its 
owner. The vase was in fragments, but Sir William had it 
carefully restored at a cost of three hundred pounds, only to 
realize that he had a white elephant on his hands. “Keep it; 
I cannot,” he wrote, “as I shall never have a house big enough 
for it.” Eventually, when the British Museum declined an 
offer of the vase for the bare cost of its repair, he presented it 
to the owner of Warwick Castle, George Greville, who now 
bore the old title of Earl of Warwick. Hence its presence in 
the lovely grounds by the side of the Avon, in a spacious green- 
house specially built for its reception. The vase is supposed 
to be the work of Lysippus, in which case it dates back to the 
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LOVE the pink-cheeked morning 


The Avon From Warwick Castle 


Song 


By Albert E. Trombly 


fouith century B. C. Whether its original purpose were 
decorative or utilitarian is a question on which the authorities 
are at variance; if the latter, its generous capacity of more 
than a hundred and sixty gallons is an eloquent testimony to 
the copious libations of the classic ages. 

Although about a generation ago a serious fire devastated 
certain apartments of the castle, the work of restoration was 
so carefully carried out that no lack of‘-harmony between the old 
and new is discernible. The noble state rooms, their windows 
overlooking the lovely Avon and their spaces filled with its 
subdued murmur, are notable for their princely furnishing and 
their priceless pictures, while in the armory corridor is such a 
collection of antique weapons and helmets and suits of mail 
as is rarely seen outside of a museum, These latter, with their 
culvers, their cross-bows, their pikes and arquebusses, their 
daggers and muskets, are a suggestive object lesson in those 
methods of warfare which belong to the romantic past. Over 
a doorway hangs the armor of Oliver Cromwell. The general 
of the Ironsides had no part in the defense of Warwick Castle 
against the forces of Charles I, but it is not unfitting that 
his martial shade should haunt a fortress which held out so 
triumphantly against the assaults of the royalists. 


Because it heralds day, 
And the sun and rain of April, 


II 
I love a lonely cartpath, 

Which offers me solitude, 
And an afternoon in August, 
For it gives me time to brood. 


For they foretell the May. 


Ill 
I love the violet evening, 

For is brings the vesper star, 
All these for what they promise, 
But I love you for what you are. 
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Trawlers Coaling 
By W. Elmer Schofield 





Our American 


Salon 


The One Hundred and Tenth - 


Annual Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy 


of the Fine Arts 
By 


Curtis Wager-Smith 


characteristics of a nation may always be determined by 

its artistic expression, the One Hundred and Tenth An- 
nual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, which each year presents the fullest exposition of current 
American art in the country, has a far greater significance 
than the lively interest which attaches to a large number of 
fine canvases and sculptures by living and representative 
native painters. 

By virtue of its unique position, it recurringly furnishes 
the means by which we may not only perceive the scope and 
temper of our national art, but estimate’ as well its funda- 
mental principles and ultimate tendencies. Of infinite variety 
—more marked this year than ever before—as diverse as the 
racial elements of our complex civilization, ranging from the 
studious and sincere if over-placid works of Kenyon Cox to the 
last sane word of modernity as spoken by Henry McCarter; 
through every gamut of color and fancy of technique, the recent 
showing was a stirring demonstration of the way in which 
with astonishing rapidity the artists of the country are adding 
to their past virtuosity a growing sense of the fact that crafts- 
manship is not all of life and that manner and method are but 
the garments with which to clothe noble thought and feeling. 
If intellectual subtlety is still far too often missing and the 
thread of nervous emotionalism on which many differences are 
strung becomes hypertrophied at times or betrays too material- 
istic a basis, there are yet many instances where the eye leaps 
to glad recognition of the new impulse, which vigorous as ever, 
yet holds the suggestion of deeper perception, keener respon- 
siveness and a livelier imagination. More and more are we 
gaining in knowledge of the pure joy and mystery of color; 
of the subtle lure of design; in masterly manipulation. More 
and more are we seeing beneath the surface. More frequently 
are these co-ordinated in one painting instead of being scat- 
tered piecemeal here and there. The day is fast coming, as 
this exhibition proved, when superficial brilliance shall pulse 
with underlying meanings, when technique shall be but a lan- 
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On the Warpath 
By Cyrus E. Dallin 


guage and not a goal, when feeling shall be illuminated with 
great understanding and psychological insight go hand in hand 
with unerring interpretation. There are those who insist that 
this is piling altogether too much on the shoulders of Art as 
if instead of a goddess, she were a poor weak lady with distinct 
limitations. Not so did the Greeks think. Neither do some 
of our own great men who paint and model, rather than prate. 

The prevailing note last year was the emphasis on color, 
plainly a result of the influence of the modernists. It rioted 
and glowed from every corner and even the men of previously 
restrained palette, like Glackens, were caught in the current 
and forced to swim. This year color was still in happy evi- 
dence, but it had taken on a different and a bigger quality. 
Instead of surfaces of gorgeous tints, miraculously arranged, 
the canvases had gained blood and bone and sinew. They 
throbbed with life. They were no longer mere rectangles of 
decoration. Perhaps this was only a matter of clever hanging 
as one famous artist would have had me believe, but I prefer 
to think otherwise. It is in line with the new spirit which the 
extremists have not yet reduced to coherent utterance. 

This year there was no “morgue,” no grouping notable 
canvases in certain rooms to the detraction of the others, no 
pictures so much larger or more flamboyant than the rest that 
they dwarfed their neighbors. This would seem to have made 
for mediocrity, but it was far from being the case. The even 
high standard ran from gallery to gallery and even in the 
corridors were hung some of the most interesting parts of the 
show. Henry McCarter’s big decoration alone had a place by 
itself, which was both necessary and right, since neither pic- 
ture nor artist have a parallel. Hugh Breckinridge, who began 
to apprehend the mystic secrets of color long before the present 
cult overspread the land, was chairman of the exhibition and 
hanging committee, and the result of his and his able com- 
mittee’s selection was, in the opinion of artists and critics, one 
of the finest achievements ever set to the credit of the old 
Academy in its long roll of distinguished successes. Seldom 
has an exhibition been so marvelously arranged. Never did 
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Mother and Child 


By Mary Cassatt 


pictures so little quarrel with each other. The discoveries of 
his palette were applied to the walls, and while there was no 
prismatic collection of gems like the “Jewel-Box,” of last year— 
the pictures generally could not have been more exquisitely 
placed. 

There were two blazing beacons in the show, the Carlsen 
devotional canvas, and McCarter’s mural. Utterly apart in 
motive, both represented the new impulse toward using color 
and light as a vehicle of expression; in one case, of religious 
feeling, in the other, of pagan joy. Both needless to say were 
in a high key. Both made their color symbolize more than 
local tinctures and both were vibrant to the highest degree, 
and struck white-hot from the very souls of their painters. 
There resemblance ended. 

The Carlsen picture was called “O, Ye of Little Faith,” 
and was a vision of Christ walking on the waters. In an in- 
finite glory of sea and sky, in a 
burst of silvery light unmatched by 
anything in art since the days of 
Rembrandt, along the luminous 
pathway trod the Son of Man. 
Great white clouds rolled down to 
veil the dazzling brightness, the 
blue sky curved overhead, the toss- 
ing waves shimmered and spread 
a shining carpet for His feet, and 
through the effulgence, a tiny figure 
in the wide expanse, the Saviour 
came to shame His unbelievers. The 
symbolism of the painting is so 
great that it is easy to understand 
that the artist calls it “his religion,” 
and refuses to sell it, though he has 
had many an offer since it was 
painted two years ago. It was al- 
most too precious for public dis- 
play, too far above the heads of 
those in the motley throng who 
commented on the perfect framing 
or wondered why the figure was 
drawn so small. Yet were it not 
shown, many who sat rapt for 
hours would never have seen it, and 
it was for them the artist wrought, 
I fancy, quite as much as he did 
for his own spiritual urgence. It 
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Chinese Jar 
By Hugh Breckenridge 


was not until long after that one remembered that there 
was no relieving hue, just blues and opalescent whites 
and grays like the inside of a pearl shell; that blue, 
after all, is the hardest color to manage (recall Gains- 
borough’s “Blue Boy”) and that you have not even 
noted how the brush was used. 
Across from the sculpture-filled rotunda was the 
McCarter lyric, a decoration for the exquisite drawing- 
room of an exquisite lady, to be placed in her country 
house, where a pink marble mantel and gold Louis fur- 
niture and French windows opening out on a garden, 
furnish the setting to which this brilliant canvas was 
keyed. The motif, first of all was delight, joie de vivre 
—de jeunesse—de plein air—de beaute! Color dances 
and laughs and riots—in flowers, in falling translucent 
waters—in prismatic circles of radiance, in the irides- 
cent plumage of a bird. It drenches you as with a 
shower; it sings to you with myriad harpings and the 
high note of violins; it stimulates you to winged flights 
in a fairy land where it is always a May morning; it 
ever draws you back to drink again of the Pierian spring 
and forget dull days and dogged lonely plodding. It 
even tempts me to thus recklessly try to mirror its 
matchless splendors. To come to prose, the canvas 
shows a garden. At one side seated on the head of an 
antique bust is a white peacock. At the other is the fountain 
of youth, the light-shot waters flowing over the rounded bowl. 
Masses of flowers crowd the foreground, two dark green trees 
are beyond, and the facade of a country-house. Branches 
laden with bloom arch overhead and still further are the great 
swinging circles of light, with one inscrutable dream-circle of 
pearly swirls, like the faint penumbra in a crystal ball. Atop 
in a medallion is a centaur with lovely red legs and tail—why 
not—and a winged lady whom you may call Inspiration or 
Youth or Art or anything else you wish. As for the skill with 
which all this was evolved, the endless experiments, the bound- 
less knowledge of color harmonies and necessary dissonances, 
the sustained vibration in every last inch of surface, these are 
beyond all praise. Two narrow panels flank the big rectangle, 
which are only geometric arrangements of color, and look like 
Chinese embroideries, and quite easy to do. Try it, and see 
what you get. Mr. McCarter also 
exhibited a smaller decoration; and 
two flower studies, finger exercises, 
to prelude his allegro movement. 
Next in point of importance 
came the Chase portrait of Mrs. 
‘Eldridge R. Johnson, which was 
joyously hailed by everyone as a 
full-powered return of the artist to 
his old masterly manner before he 
took to flattering pretty women at 
the expense of his art. The lady 
robed in white brocade is seated in 
a gilt arm-chair in a room filled 
with warm and pulsing shadows. 
The canvas is tonal, carried for- 
ward in grays and browns with 
brief touches of stronger hue in 
the gilded wood, a red book, and 
the floppy rug-like spaniel at her 
feet. Against this reserve of color 
and the wonderfully handled lumi- 
nous background the dignity of the 
pose and the fine quality of the 
flesh-tones gain great distinction. 
It is a noble canvas, quite as good 
as anything the artist has ever 
previously accomplished. 
There were fewer portraits 
than usual this year, and since the 
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average portrait is made to satisfy a sitter rather than 
artists, perhaps this was one reason why the show was 
so notable. Thomas Eakins, the grand old painter of 
Philadelphia, who late in life is coming into a belated 
and sincere appreciation of his services to art, showed 
two canvases, one an unaffected standing figure of 
Mrs. Talcott Williams and the other a superb Holbein- 
like head of Miss Elizabeth Coffin, an artist of Nan- 
tucket, a masterpiece which many hope will be added to 
the Academy’s Permanent Collection. Charles Hopkin- 
son was given the Carol Beck gold medal for the best 
portrait in the exhibition, for his plein-air half figure 
of a young girl against a snowy background. The face 
in half-tone was modeled with a skill which was reminis- 
cent of the Academy’s Dagnan-Bouveret “Peasant” 
painted under similar conditions of light. For the first 
time in a long while there was neither a Sargent, nor 
a Tarbell. Cecilia Beaux, however, contributed two 
canvases, one a scholarly panel of John Frederick 
Lewis, president of the Academy, with his young son, 
which was a triumph of masterly reserve; the other, a 
decorative figure, superb in design and stunningly suc- 
cessful as to draperies, but exasperating as to head and 
hands. The contrast between this canvas and the Ser- 
geant Kendall nude, “Penumbra,” further along the wall 
was interesting, Kendall’s figure being better drawn in 
a way, but utterly devoid of any sense of “notan,” which 
the other had abundantly. Leopold Seyffert showed a striking 
profile portrait of Richard M. Cadwalader, president of the 
Philadelphia Club; Alice Mumford Roberts sent two capable 
canvases, and Wayman Adams was represented by a note- 
worthy characterization of Alexander Ernestinoff, a work 
decidedly worth while. One should mention, too, the Whistler- 
ian head by Josephine Paddock in the same gallery, and Wil- 
liam Cotton’s “Miss Dvorak,” at the opposite end of the pole, 
but of undeniable charm. There was also the portrait by 
Adolphe E. Borie, of Paul Philippe Cret, who was the professor 
of design in the architectural school of the University of 
Pennsylvania; honored and beloved by his students and asso- 
ciates when he was in this city—how much more so since he 
has gone back to France with his wife, to fight for his “cher 
patrie,” and is now on the firing 
line. 

Quite in the new manner was 
George Bellows’ portrait of Miss 
Lee, the No. 1, for he has done 
three, of different “states” like an 
etching. I am told that Mr. Bel- 
lows painted it in his new all-white 
studio, a fact which is reflected in 
the high illumination of the flesh, 
and that he composed his arrange- 
ment of color and tone as one 
would make a pie, one-third of this 
tincture set against two-thirds of 
that, and the two together calling 
for something else. Further, it is 
said, that he considers it his most 
successful indoor work. It is tre- 
mendously interesting—no manner 
of doubt about that—and I have 
rarely seen more intriguing draw- 
ing than that of the significant 
fullnesses of the cheek, chin and 
throat, and, in fact, the unerring 
gripping of the character of the 
entire head. To think of Bellows 
is to recall Henri’s emphatic three, 
the little Negro, the Indian and the 
Chinaman. They were surer, less 
uneasy in spots, and planes, more 


1875 
By William M. Paxton 


English Nurse 
By Martha Walter 


held together than some of this master’s work. Part of the 
results of his recent trip to the southwest, they are in the same 
high rank as his Spanish studies, which tells the tale to cognos- 
centi. William Glackens and John Sloan, two more of the 
brilliant Philadelphia group in New York, are having their 
whack at the new movement. Glackens since last year has gone 
ahead, but still makes his admirers long for the fleshpots of 
his old Egypt, but Sloan, who then showed us “McSorley’s 
Ale-house,” low in tone and seen with warm human under- 
standing, this year surprised us all with expanses of rocky 
hillsides which I truly wish I could say were as beautiful as 
his old slum pictures. 


Arthur B. Carles, quite as much a modernist as Henri, is 
his very antithesis as to color. His rarely lovely nude, of 
milk-white, marble-like contours, 
lying on a well-painted brocade, 
was impersonal, perhaps too much 
de-vitalized, but of individuality 
and distinction. His other contri- 
bution, a decorative study of his 
wife in Cleopatra make-up, was 
extraordinary in its handling of 
various blues and was one “clou” 
of the show. 

Of the figure paintings, which 
about equally divided numbers with 
the landscapes, Alden Weir’s 
“Flower Girl” had the wistful 
charm which is inseparable from 
the poetic canvases of this notable 
painter, and, to show the catholicity 
of the management, across the gal- 
lery from the last two was hung 
Paxton’s “1876,” punctiliously per- 
fect and as pretty as ever. Mr. 
Paxton’s work is well known by 
now and is very popular with the 
public—the kind that says “I just 
know what I like.” The lady, in 
her emerald green period dress, 
was given the Walter Lippincott 
prize. Richard M. Miller, he of 
the sumptuous demoiselles, forever 
at their toilettes in ravishing 
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La Donna Mi Velata 
By Philip L. Hale 


negligee and surroundings, who is steadily strengthening in 
drawing and design; and Frederick Frieseke, who is as certainly 
taking more latitude in the same directions, were in evidence 
and there was a fine Philip Hale, of a mischievous lady looking 
through the parting of filmy curtains—as substantial and at- 
tractive a work as he has ever shown here. 

Of mother and children pictures there were several, with 
Mary Cassatt fortunately in her rightful place at the head 
of the list. She was given the Gold Medal of the Academy 
last year, the only “honor” which she has accepted in all her 
long and distinguished life, though offered them more than 
once. She reciprocated by sending from Paris two of her 
finest canvases. Martha Walter’s “English Nurse” with an 
adorable baby, was painted out-of-doors as are all her pictures, 
with masculine vigor and sweep and feminine sympathy. 
Marie Danforth Page’s chubby baby facing its “mutter” from 
its place in her arms, was of no refinement of type and did 
not have the appeal of her last year’s much-admired “Tenement 
Mother,” while Lydia Field Emmet, with her ustial Little Lady 
Fauntleroy, delicious, even if unchanging and monotonously 
nice, repeated her past successes. 

Maxfield Parrish, the well-beloved, who used to make his 
drawings here in a studio on Eleventh Street, near Chestnut, 


lame] before he became so famous, was the subject of a profile 
portrait by Kenyon Cox. His sensitive, characterful, 
whimsical face, which he can and does twist into many 
a grimace, using himself for a model for quantities of 
his drollest conceptions, was faithfully and sympatheti- 
cally rendered and the great head with its high brave 
brow had the suggestion of a treasure-chamber packed 
with beautiful imaginative dreams for the delectation 
and beguilement of the children of men. Hawthorne’s 
two paintings also went beneath the surface as usual. 
There was much beauty in the “Annunciation” and the 
“Provincetown Fisherman,” with its haunting eyes, won 
for him the Temple gold medal. A number of the artists 
known for a certain genre in time past amused them- 
selves by sending distinct departures from their usual 
style and subject. Since everyone is playing with color 
more or less, it follows that still-lifes and flower studies 
have come again into their own, as a sort of artistic 
proving-ground for the great guns to be fired in more 
pretentious canvases. Howard Gardiner Cushing, whose 
very paintable wife has been the subject of his most 
seductive pictures, has never been weak in color; never- 
theless he presented several decorative groups of flow- 
ers and pottery, quite sane as yet, but of disquieting in- 
dication. Even Richard Blossom Farley abandoned his 
pre-empted Barnegat beaches and displayed the reflec- 
tion of a woman in a mirror, across the surface of which 
lacy maidenhair and pale purple orchids wove a delicate 
pattern. Hugh Breckenridge, being on the jury, did not 
send any large canvas, but showed three still-lifes, of 
robust draughtsmanship and soul-satisfying tinctures, 
the bunch of peonies against a yellow-green drapery 
having a color richness of sheer beauty quite indescrib- 
able. Maude Drein and her husband, Everett L. Bryant, 
showed as usual, a number of flower and pottery studies, 
in the technique which they have made peculiarly their 

own. 
Of the fine landscapes which always abound in 
Academy exhibitions, since the Delaware River School 
superseded the Hudson River School of an earlier period, 
Edward Redfield, the master of them all, sent four snow 
scenés, as always important and of an intimate oneness 
with nature, and Daniel Garber exhibited a “Gray Day: 
March,” of unusual beauty and tonal quality. Jonas Lie, 
whose roomful of Panama studies was a last-year’s sen- 
sation, contributed three New York aspects, one of which 
revealing the many-lighted towers of commerce, veiled 
with mist and fog, across a space of ice-clogged river, 
was a new interpretation of the inexpressible metropolis. If 
the pile of masonry was a trifle unsubstantial like the fabric 
of a dream, this but added strength to the structures of the 
imagination. Schofield’s “Trawlers” at Boulogne—his only 
exhibit, and snappy and colorful, though of secondary import- 
ance; was accounted for by the fact that he has but just re- 
turned to New York, after service with the Home Reserve in 
England. Though born in this country, his parents and his 
wife are English. Especially notable, and a newer note, estab- 
lished last year with the canvas which won the Jennie Sesnan 
gold medal, was “The White Tenement,” by Spencer, wherein 
the artist again showed how lovely to the seeing eye can be a 
squalid rookery, in a shabby town suburb, under the tender pale 
light of spring. “Newfoundland,” by Arthur F. Davies, was 
totally devoid of those archaic figures which are supposed to 
convey great thoughts, dressed in an early Italian manner, but 
which achieve only bad drawing and mental obfuscation. It was 
a mere landscape of impeccable and mellow tone, in a rather 
low key. The great rounded shoulder of the land, set against the 
cheek of the sky, was far fuller of significance and permanent 
value than his other exhibit, “Under the Bough,” where nude 
and painfully elongated people wander in a distressful state 
of mind which I prefer not to share. It is impossible to under- 








stand the Davies vogue, except under the ruling that 
the American consciousness is still so uninstructed as to 
pictorial symbolism, that the thing which challenges 
curiosity and defeats comprehension is of necessity a 
true marvel. Yet to do full justice to Davies, in these 
days even a halting effort toward symbolic expression 
is to be lauded, rather than that none were made at all. 
Lathrop, Rosen, Carlsen, Nunn, with a fine canvas; Her- 
best Dunton, with a pair on horseback, low down on 
the horizon, dashing in the forefront of an advancing 
storm; the “Mirage,” by Ralph Holmes; Charles Morris 
Young’s sensitive and virile canvases, and the splendid 
seas of William Ritschel, were some of the most admired 
numbers. 

The display of sculpture was larger than usual, and 
consisted for the most part of small bronzes and terra- 
cottas, infinitely charming and of marked quality. 
Charles Grafly, who has been busy with his Panama- 
Pacific work, did not exhibit, to everyone’s regret. Man- 
ship, who owes his training and inspiration largely to 
Grafly, who in his Academy classes is said to have de- 
veloped more sculptors of renown than any other man 
in America, and who leaped to fame last year with his 
Graeco-Roman figures, sent one exhibit, a fountain, a 
sturdy “Infant Hercules,” uplifted in a bowl of Persian 
motif, with bosses along its curved exterior and cavo- 
relievo fishes adorning its inner surface. Where last 
year posed “The Duck Girl,” in the center of Gallery B, 
was this year another fountain figure, by Sherry E. 
Fry, which well withstood the severe test of its position. 
From conventionalized draperies, the gracious young 
body of a woman, modeled with inoffensive realism, 
rose from its enveloping wrappings like a bud from its 
sheath. Had the contours been less lovely, doubtless 
the daring combination of two methods in a single work 
would have left room for criticism; as it was, the result 
justified the means, and was its own best defense. 

Though there were hints of Manship’s influence in 
many quarters, none were the worse for that, since the 


cult furnishes a new element in a field which, in this country 
has been, with but few exceptions, singularly devoid of orig- 


inality. One little green 
plaster, which swung to 
the opposite extreme, was 
the “Commuters” of Ulric 
H. Ellerhusen, where in a 
finely massed group of 
storm-blown suburbanites 
there was large sense of 
the outer forces of wind 
and storm playing upon a 
dozen individuals, who, 
huddled against each 
other, were as one. C. C. 
Rumsey showed a_ well- 
poised fountain figure, of 
a nymph, and Janet 
Scudder also had, as usual, 
one of her charming foun- 
tains, a boy with seaweed. 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney sent a head, a frag- 
ment from the Titanic 
Memorial; the lips curving 
slightly in an expression 
of faintly smiling scorn of 
life, of death, and of all 
the world’s empty, idle, 
passing praise. Wladyslaw 
Mazur showed two bas- 
reliefs which the sculptors 
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Billy 
By Albert Laessle 


Actress as Cleopatra 
By Arthur B. Carles 


present on Varnishing Day picked out for high commendation, 
so subtle was the low modelling and so skillful the handling of 


the background in its re- 
lation to the subject. Ulys- 
ses Ricci showed a small 
standing portrait study, 
“Miss Audrey Munson,” 
which was a gem, and I 
really must mention one 
of the quips of the show 
for which I am sure Graf- 
ly, with his strong sense 
of humor, was responsible, 
the table where “Scottie,” 
by Louise Allen Hobbs, 
watched and waited pa- 
tiently at the side of a 
sleeping lady. (“The Cres- 
cent Moon,” by Lucy Rich- 
ards), pointing an inquisi- 
tive terrier nose toward 
her unconscious face. 
There was also the small 
“Aspiration,” a symbolic 
work in antique style, by 
Albin Polasek, which was 
given the Widener gold 
medal. 

To keep the best until 
the last, Albert Laessle, 
another of Grafly’s galaxy 
and a man of unquestion- 
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La Donna Mi Velata 
By Philip L. Hale 


negligee and surroundings, who is steadily strengthening in 
drawing and design; and Frederick Frieseke, who is as certainly 
taking more latitude in the same directions, were in evidence 
and there was a fine Philip Hale, of a mischievous lady looking 
through the parting of filmy curtains—as substantial and at- 
tractive a work as he has ever shown here. 

Of mother and children pictures there were several, with 
Mary Cassatt fortunately in her rightful place at the head 
of the list. She was given the Gold Medal of the Academy 
last year, the only “honor” which she has accepted in all her 
long and distinguished life, though offered them more than 
once. She reciprocated by sending from Paris two of her 
finest canvases. Martha Walter’s “English Nurse” with an 
adorable baby, was painted out-of-doors as are all her pictures, 
with masculine vigor and sweep and feminine sympathy. 
Marie Danforth Page’s chubby baby facing its “mutter” from 
its place in her arms, was of no refinement of type and did 
not have the appeal of her last year’s much-admired “Tenement 
Mother,” while Lydia Field Emmet, with her ustial Little Lady 
Fauntleroy, delicious, even if unchanging and monotonously 
nice, repeated her past successes. 

Maxfield Parrish, the well-beloved, who used to make his 
drawings here in a studio on Eleventh Street, near Chestnut, 


mame) before he became so famous, was the subject of a profile 
portrait by Kenyon Cox. His sensitive, characterful, 
whimsical face, which he can and does twist into many 
a grimace, using himself for a model for quantities of 
his drollest conceptions, was faithfully and sympatheti- 
cally rendered and the great head with its high brave 
brow had the suggestion of a treasure-chamber packed 
with beautiful imaginative dreams for the delectation 
and beguilement of the children of men. Hawthorne’s 
two paintings also went beneath the surface as usual. 
There was much beauty in the “Annunciation” and the 
“Provincetown Fisherman,” with its haunting eyes, won 
for him the Temple gold medal. A number of the artists 
known for a certain genre in time past amused them- 
selves by sending distinct departures from their usual 
style and subject. Since everyone is playing with color 
more or less, it follows that still-lifes and flower studies 
have come again into their own, as a sort of artistic 
proving-ground for the great guns to be fired in more 
pretentious canvases. Howard Gardiner Cushing, whose 
very paintable wife has been the subject of his most 
seductive pictures, has never been weak in color; never- 
theless he presented several decorative groups of flow- 
ers and pottery, quite sane as yet, but of disquieting in- 
dication. Even Richard Blossom Farley abandoned his 
pre-empted Barnegat beaches and displayed the reflec- 
tion of a woman in a mirror, across the surface of which 
lacy maidenhair and pale purple orchids wove a delicate 
pattern. Hugh Breckenridge, being on the jury, did not 
send any large canvas, but showed three still-lifes, of 
robust draughtsmanship and soul-satisfying tinctures, 
the bunch of peonies against a yellow-green drapery 
having a color richness of sheer beauty quite indescrib- 
able. Maude Drein and her husband, Everett L. Bryant, 
showed as usual, a number of flower and pottery studies, 
in the technique which they have made peculiarly their 

own. 
Of the fine landscapes which always abound in 
Academy exhibitions, since the Delaware River School 
superseded the Hudson River School of an earlier period, 
Edward Redfield, the master of them all, sent four snow 
scenés, as always important and of an intimate oneness 
with nature, and Daniel Garber exhibited a “Gray Day: 
March,” of unusual beauty and tonal quality. Jonas Lie, 
whose roomful of Panama studies was a last-year’s sen- 
sation, contributed three New York aspects, one of which 
revealing the many-lighted towers of commerce, veiled 
with mist and fog, across a space of ice-clogged river, 
was a new interpretation of the inexpressible metropolis. If 
the pile of masonry was a trifle unsubstantial like the fabric 
of a dream, this but added strength to the structures of the 
imagination. Schofield’s “Trawlers” at Boulogne—his only 
exhibit, and snappy and colorful, though of secondary import- 
ance; was accounted for by the fact that he has but just re- 
turned to New York, after service with the Home Reserve in 
England. Though born in this country, his parents and his 
wife are English. Especially notable, and a newer note, estab- 
lished last year with the canvas which won the Jennie Sesnan 
gold medal, was “The White Tenement,” by Spencer, wherein 
the artist again showed how lovely to the seeing eye can be a 
squalid rookery, in a shabby town suburb, under the tender pale 
light of spring. “Newfoundland,” by Arthur F. Davies, was 
totally devoid of those archaic figures which are supposed to 
convey great thoughts, dressed in an early Italian manner, but 
which achieve only bad drawing and mental obfuscation. It was 
a mere landscape of impeccable and mellow tone, in a rather 
low key. The great rounded shoulder of the land, set against the 
cheek of the sky, was far fuller of significance and permanent 
value than his other exhibit, “Under the Bough,” where nude 
and painfully elongated people wander in a distressful state 
of mind which I prefer not to share. It is impossible to under- 
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stand the Davies vogue, except under the ruling that 
the American consciousness is still so uninstructed as to 
pictorial symbolism, that the thing which challenges 
curiosity and defeats comprehension is of necessity a 
true marvel. Yet to do full justice to Davies, in these 
days even a halting effort toward symbolic expression 
is to be lauded, rather than that none were made at all. 
Lathrop, Rosen, Carlsen, Nunn, with a fine canvas; Her- 
best Dunton, with a pair on horseback, low down on 
the horizon, dashing in the forefront of an advancing 
storm; the “Mirage,” by Ralph Holmes; Charles Morris 
Young’s sensitive and virile canvases, and the splendid 
seas of William Ritschel, were some of the most admired 
numbers. 

The display of sculpture was larger than usual, and 
consisted for the most part of small bronzes and terra- 
cottas, infinitely charming and of marked quality. 
Charles Grafly, who has been busy with his Panama- 
Pacific work, did not exhibit, to everyone’s regret. Man- 
ship, who owes his training and inspiration largely to 
Grafly, who in his Academy classes is said to have de- 
veloped more sculptors of renown than any other man 
in America, and who leaped to fame last year with his 
Graeco-Roman figures, sent one exhibit, a fountain, a 
sturdy “Infant Hercules,” uplifted in a bowl of Persian 
motif, with bosses along its curved exterior and cavo- 
relievo fishes adorning its inner surface. Where last 
year posed “The Duck Girl,” in the center of Gallery B, 
was this year another fountain figure, by Sherry E. 
Fry, which well withstood the severe test of its position. 
From conventionalized draperies, the gracious young 
body of a woman, modeled with inoffensive realism, 
rose from its enveloping wrappings like a bud from its 
sheath. Had the contours been less lovely, doubtless 
the daring combination of two methods in a single work 
would have left room for criticism; as it was, the result 
justified the means, and was its own best defense. 

Though there were hints of Manship’s influence in 
many quarters, none were the worse for that, since the 


cult furnishes a new element in a field which, in this country 
has been, with but few exceptions, singularly devoid of orig- 


inality. One little green 
plaster, which swung to 
the opposite extreme, was 
the “Commuters” of Ulric 
H. Ellerhusen, where in a 
finely massed group of 
storm-blown suburbanites 
there was large sense of 
the outer forces of wind 
and storm playing upon a 
dozen individuals, who, 
huddled against each 
other, were as one. C, C. 
Rumsey showed a_ well- 
poised fountain figure, of 
a nymph, and Janet 
Scudder also had, as usual, 
one of her charming foun- 
tains, a boy with seaweed. 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney sent a head, a frag- 
ment from the Titanic 
Memorial; the lips curving 
slightly in an expression 
of faintly smiling scorn of 
life, of death, and of all 
the world’s empty, idle, 
passing praise. Wladyslaw 
Mazur showed two bas- 
reliefs which the sculptors 


Billy 
By Albert Laessle 


Actress as Cleopatra 
By Arthur B. Carles 


present on Varnishing Day picked out for high commendation, 
so subtle was the low modelling and so skillful the handling of 


the background in its re- 
lation to the subject. Ulys- 
ses Ricci showed a small 
standing portrait study, 
“Miss Audrey Munson,” 
which was a gem, and I 
really must mention one 
of the quips of the show 
for which I am sure Graf- 
ly, with his strong sense 
of humor, was responsible, 
the table where “Scottie,” 
by Louise Allen Hobbs, 
watched and waited pa- 
tiently at the side of a 
sleeping lady. (“The Cres- 
cent Moon,” by Lucy Rich- 
ards), pointing an inquisi- 
tive terrier nose toward 
her unconscious face. 
There was also the small 
“Aspiration,” a symbolic 
work in antique style, by 
Albin Polasek, which was 
given the Widener gold 
medal. 

To keep the best until 
the last, Albert Laessle, 
another of Grafly’s galaxy 
and a man of unquestion- 
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able genius, showed “Billy,” a goat in light green patina about 
half life size. The animal’s head was down; the hair on his 
back, half-conventionalized in treatment, bristled with nervous 
rage; he tugged on a rope so taut and hempen in quality that 
many a visitor involuntarily touched it to feel the strain, just 
as they grinned and almost put out their hands to grab and 
push back his butting horns. Laessle has for some time been 
known for his wonderful modeling of small animals and insects. 
His work comes close to rivaling that of the greatest Japanese 
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Father and Son 
John Frederick Lewis, President of the Academy of the Fine Arts 


craftsmen. Certainly there is no one else in this country, and 
no one I can think of in Europe, who can not only render nat- 
ural forms so closely that they seem to be the very creatures 
themselves, but is able also to capture their very essence, spirit 
and individual character. Of late he has been presenting 
sculptures of superior size, but the “Turkey,” “The Newborn 
Calf,” or the now famous “Billy,” show no deeper sympathy or 
larger interpretation than the tiny locust on a twig which 
measures less than three inches. 
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Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. 


HOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON was a teacher of 

I marked ability, a preacher and lecturer of power, an 

author whose review articles and poems and books have 

delighted thousands, a historian who charms the young and 

old, and a tireless soldier. He was remarkable for his energy, 

his versatility, his ability to enter into the feelings of all 
people, everywhere. 

But perhaps he was most remarkable because of his op- 
timism that never failed, no matter how dark the clouds. And 
it is—perhaps—because Thomas Wentworth Higginson; The 
Story of His Life, by Mary Thacher Higginson, brings out this 
characteristic so constantly and with such charm, that the book 
is most worthy of note. As a biography it will take high rank; 
ag an antidote to gloom it is deserving of lasting fame. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson was four years old when 
he provoked laughter by declaring, one night when on his way 
to bed: “Now I am going to d’eam something proper funny.” 
Perhaps all but one of those who heard him forgot the incident 
—but he was really telling the keynote of his life. 

Yet it must not be thought that always he was optimistic 
without a struggle. For years he fought with occasional fits 
of despondency, but eventually he conquered them completely. 

During his days in the theological seminary he was poor 
and he hoped for the income from a proctorship, but he was dis- 
appointed. Even here he saw a blessing in disguise. To his 
mother he said: 

“It will not alter my plans, and may be useful to me as 
obliging me to pinch, etc., more than I otherwise should.” 

He pinched so much that his mother was disturbed. So 
he made her smile by this confidence: 

“Don’t I tell you that we have an unlimited supply of good 
milk and excellent bread, and haven’t I lived the greater part 
of my life on bread and milk?” 

His philosophy of life was stated when—at twenty-four 
years of age—he was pastor of his first church: 

“The way to prepare for the worst is not to be constantly 
expecting it, but to be constantly sensible of the superabund- 
ance of good and beauty in the universe, a thought which is 
never for an instant out of my mind, and in view of which I 
cannot conceive of being overcome by anything.” 

When he was asked to resign his church because of his 
position as an abolitionist, he was not dismayed; on the morn- 
ing of his last Sunday with his people he preached from the 
text, “Rejoice in the Lord.” 

A little later he wrote to his mother: 

“TI think the one great possession of my life has been the 
sunny vigor of nature and unfailing animal spirits, which have 
carried me buoyantly over everything so far, and which I am 
sure I inherited from you.” 

Years passed. He was made colonel of the first regiment 
of negro soldiers enlisted in the Union Army, and men and 
officers alike were inspired by his sunny disposition. 

During his army service he had no time to think of hard- 
ship. He spoke of patrol duty as a vacation. Wherever he 
went he found something good to say of his surroundings. 
“We have happened into the most fascinating region and life,” 
he wrote at one time. He found joy in watching the rising 
moon, in drinking in the fragrance of wayside roses, or in 
looking at the orderly white tents in his encampment. 

Once on returning to his command after nursing a wound 
—in which he discovered reason for laughter—he found a dozen 
officers who were “forlorn, dismal, despairing.” But they did 
not remain so. Then he told of the transformation: 


“By some extra-wonderful stroke of my accustomed good 
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luck, I came perfectly buoyant and hilarious—feeling 
sig so invincibly cheerful that everybody began to melt 
before it. . . Never was there a greater triumph of sheer 
health and an unalterable habit of looking on the bright side.” 

Again, when the regiment failed to be ordered for active 
service, he said: 

“Such a set of forlorn creatures-.as I. marehed baek -to 
camp that day was never yet seen—they were all so doleful, 
I rose at last into the highest spirits and now after 
four cold days, the camp is in some degree itself again.” 

No wonder one of the men—years afterward—said to him 
that he was one who when they were in darkness “burst light 
on their pathway.” 

When the war was over he was an optimist still. One 
morning after breakfast he read a chapter in Alice in the 
Looking Glass to the boarders to begin the day with. When 
he was roused from a brief dream of comfort by the failure of 
his publishers, he joked about his disappointment. When his 
wife died, after years of invalidism during which he was her 
constant attendant, he silenced his repinings by wondering 


rt “which of God’s angels 
Is now at my post, on guard.” 


When he rejoiced in the possession of his first born, the daugh- 
ter of his second wife, he thought of the possibility of her 
death; but said: “If she dies, she will still be my child some- 
where.” When she died, his face was transfigured as he said: 
“The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away, Blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” A few weeks later he said: “I feel a 
new access of life and joy and hope this lovely spring day.” 
Again he wrote: “I am a truly happy man and can well wait 
and accept whatever comes.” When his second daughter was 
born, he wrote: ‘Whenever I think of illness or death, then 
it seems beautiful to have one child on earth and one in 
heaven.” And when the child was old enough to talk, he re- 
joiced when she said: “I do like it awfully to live.” 

He was laid aside by a long illness when he was seventy- 
two years old, but he did not repine. While on his back he 
did some of his best literary work. Cheerful Yesterdays was 
written while he was propped up with pillows. 

After a year of illness, he was able to work with his old- 
time vigor. He realized that for him the end of life on earth 
was near, but he was at peace. “The silent and gradual with- 
drawal from the world in which I was once so active does not 
trouble me at all.” 

Once he said that he would love to have engraved on his 
memorial stone the words of Whitman: 


“Joy, Shipmate, joy! 
(Pleas’d to my soul at death I cry) 
One life is closed, one life begun, 
The long, long anchorage we leave, 
The ship is clear at last, she leaps. 
Joy, Shipmate, joy!” 


But still more appropriate would have been his own poem, 
perhaps the best known of his writings, “The Things I Miss”: 


“An easy thing, O Power divine, 

To thank Thee for these gifts of Thine: 
For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow, 
For summer’s sunshine, winter’s snow, 

But when shall I attain to this— 

To thank Thee for the things I miss?” 














































































































































































































































CHAPTER XV 


Abbie Takes the Helm 

HE next morning while frost still 

{ silvered the ground, Abbie Brew- 
ster stood alone in the midst of her 
ruined garden looking out over the fresh, 
glistening world. Roofs and fences, en- 
crusted with brilliants, caught the first 
gold of sunrise and sparkled gaily. Be- 
yond the gleaming landscape stretched a 
sweep of sea untrammeled by human 
presence save where the distant sails of 
the fishing fleet dotted its blueness with 
flecks of white. The air vibrated with 
the exhilarating breath of early fall. It 
was the woman alone who was out of 
harmony with the joyous note of the day. 

Despairingly she gazed down on the 
blanched marshes whose beauty had so 
suddenly taken on the sterner aspect of 
tragedy. The cranberry harvest on 
which she had reared her hopes, lay 
wrecked at her feet. It was unbelievable! 
Even after Zenas Henry and the Three 
Captains assured her over and over that 
the crop was gone she had been unable 
to make the disaster a reality. Dully 
she repeated their words. Then slowly 
her optimism shriveled. There was no 
parleying with the grim facts confront- 
ing her. Not only was her own escape 
from financial peril blocked by the calam- 
ity, but also Dave’s chance of restoring 
to her the borrowed capital which she 
now so much needed. One narrow way 
of deliverance alone remained—Captain 
Phineas’ land! If indeed there was land, 
and if it proved to be of any value, she 
might yet be able to raise on it enough 
money to meet the emergencies crowding 
her so cruelly. 

In the faint dawn she had watched the 
Captain and Zenas Henry set out for 
Bayville and as she lingered among her 
drooping flowers and faced the merciless 
future, her imagination kept pace with 
every stage of their journey. What 
would they find? Alas, she dared not 
frame an answer! Nor did the chill, 
silent earth, so slowly awakening into 
warmth, bring to her the hope or sym- 
pathy she craved. How useless to ex- 
pect it! Impatiently she shook herself 
free of reverie and went within doors. 
Action was the only possible refuge from 
her anxiety. She brushed up the rooms; 
started the breakfast; and having time 
still on her hands, she scrubbed the cop- 
per tea-kettle until she could see her face 
in it. Afterward she awoke Delight; they 
breakfasted together and washed the 
dishes. Later when the child had set out 





The Taming of Zenas Henry 


By Sara Ware Bassett 
(Concluded) 


for a holiday at the Farwells Abbie her- 
self closed the blinds, and went to spend 
the day with Dave’s wife. Zenas Henry 
could not return before late afternoon 
and in the meantime anything was bet- 
ter than to remain alone all day beneath 
her own roof. 


The cheer she was in search of, how- 
ever, she failed to find at her old home. 
After the first greetings were over, and 
she was busy stitching the seams of a 
slip for the baby whose coming Mary 
was daily awaiting, the conversation 
turned upon the loss of Dave’s cranberry 
crop. In vain did Abbie try to console 
and encourage. It was like dragging a 
sled over bare ground. Mary was cer- 
tain no one in the world was so unfor- 
tunate as Dave. To have his cranberries 
freeze this year of all others—just as 
the new baby was coming, and there 
would be so many extra expenses! And 
now, of course, they could not pay Abbie 
the money they owed her; she did not 
see how they ever could pay it. 

Upon Abbie’s assurance that she could 
get on somehow without the money, 
Mary’s plaint took a different theme. No- 
body knew how miserable she felt! She 
knew she should never live through the 
illness before her—either she or the baby 
would die. Both of them would never 
survive. If she was “taken” Abbie must 
promise to bring up the child and make 
a home for Dave. She supposed he would 
marry again—men generally did. 

Although, before the day was out, Ab- 
bie was rewarded by seeing these clouds 
of despair give way to a more hopeful 
mood it required all her vitality to bring 
about the transition. Instead of receiv- 
ing comfort it was she who gave it. 

“Some folks are made to be histed 
along!”’ she exclaimed whimsically, as 
toward sunset she climbed the hill to the 
white cottage. “It’s all as you set out! 
If you once begin to hist, you need never 
expect to be histed. Folks’ll forget you 
ever need histing. I ’spose likely it’s fair 
enough, only now and then I wish—” 

Abbie’s wish was never expressed, for 
as she put her hand on the door-knob a 
crash rent the house, reverberating 
through its empty rooms, and shaking 
the windows until they clattered in their 
frames. Then all was still. 

Terrified, she stepped across the thres- 
hold. 

In the midst of the sitting-room before 
a heap of plaster fragments that had 
once been the smiling Clytie, stood Zenas 
Henry. His fists were clinched, his cheeks 








a burning scarlet. With intense gaze he 
regarded the shattered image at his feet. 
Then he glanced up and saw his wife. 


“I couldn’t help it!” he burst out. “I’ve 
held in all the way home—never laid a 
hand on Phineas or the horse. But I 
kept gettin’ madder an’ madder till by 
an’ by I just couldn’t reef in my temper 
another minute. Quick’s I set foot in 
this house I had to have somethin’, an’ 
that plaster woman was the first thing I 
clapped eyes on. Besides, she looked so 
smug !” 

Abbie’s intuition leaped the gaps in 
the story. 

“So there wasn’t any land at Bayville,” 
she said quietly, with a forlorn little at- 
tempt to be brave. 


“Oh yes there was! There was land 
—plenty of it,’ contradicted Zenas 
Henry. “That warn’t the trouble. An’ 
the deed was all right, too. Stone made 
certain that land should belong to Cap- 
tain Phineas. He didn’t leave any loop- 
holes.” 

“Then what is the matter?” 

“Matter? Well, I wish you could see 
that land! It would be worth the trip 
over there just to see it. It’s a good 
five miles long an’ most a mile wide, an’ 
it stretches from the edge of the town 
out toward the ocean. Most all of it is 
swamp—old stumps an’ skunk cabbages, 
feet-deep in black mud an’ water. The 
end runnin’ out to the sea is a salt marsh 
that’s under water at high tide. It’s a 
bog right ’nough—only ’tain’t a cran- 
berry bog,” concluded Zenas Henry 
grimly. 

As he reviewed the incident his wrath 
once more boiled up, prompting him to 
step forward and grind a bit of the 
wrecked Clytie beneath his heel. 

“TI wish I had Stone here!” he mut- 
tered, as the plaster crunched under his 
foot. 

Resolutely Abbie placed herself bef: 
him. 

“Zenas Henry,” she commanded, “you 
stop crumbling that stuff all into my 
carpet—stop it right away! The idea of 
your letting yourself go this way—a 
great man like you! Come right away 
from that plaster mess, and sit down 


* on the sofa!” 


Steadied by his wife’s unusually sharp 
tone Zenas Henry paused, motionless. 

A second later he shambled over to 
the sofa. 

“Now sit down and tell me all about it.” 

Gently she drew him down beside her 
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and patted the back of his big hand 
kindly. 

“I’m sorry I smashed that image,’ he 
said. “I ain’t done a thing like that 
for so long that I’d begun to think I was 
all cured of it. But I’m afraid that 
when I’m good an’ mad I’m bad as ever.” 

“Indeed you’re not! Don’t think about 
it any more now, dear. Tell me what 
happened.” 

“Well,” began Zenas Henry, “we went 
plumb to the Town Hall when we landed 
in Bayville. We wanted first to find out 
if the deed was any good. Course if it 
wasn’t there was no use lookin’ up the 
land. The town clerk looked the paper 
all over right-side-up an’ up-side-down 
an’ then he grinned. Afterward he made 
a record of the deed an’ charged us two 
dollars for doin’ it.” 

Abbie sighed. 

“When I asked him if there was any 
such land an’ where it was, he grinned 
again. Yes, the land was there—he 
knew very well where it was. He seemed 
to be enjoyin’ some mighty good joke all 
to himself. Finally he told us about it. 
Stone is pretty cute, but it appears that 
a few years ago some feller who owned 
this marsh was cuter. Somehow he man- 
aged to swop it off on Stone without 
Stone seein’ first what he was gettin’. 
Since then Stone’s been payin’ taxes on 
it, an’ tryin’ to work it off on somebody 
else. While he was drivin’ round huntin’ 
for some unlucky fool to light on he met 
Phineas, an’ set about fastenin’ it on 
him—fastenin’ it on good an’ tight, too! 
From now on Phineas’ll have the taxes 
instead of Stone—that’s ’bout what the 
thing amounts to.” 

Leaning forward Zenas Henry vicious- 
ly kicked a fragment of plaster that lay 
conveniently near. 

“Zenas Henry,” cried Abbie, “let that 
stuff be! Ain’t it bad enough to have 
smashed that poor innocent woman all 
to pieces without kicking her round the 
floor afterward? Will the taxes be 
much?” 

“Not a heap. Still, added to the fifty 
dollars Captain Phineas owes. Silas, an’ 
our expenses to Bayville, an’ the price 
for recordin’ the deed, it will add up 
quite a tidy little sum. The loss of the 
cranberries, ‘specially just now, is a 
mighty bad happenin’. Somehow, though, 
you always seem to manage, an’ I reckon 
you can this time, can’t you?” 

With child-like confidence Zenas Henry 
looked into his wife’s face. 

“Yes, I think I can,” was the response. 

“That’s what I told Phineas. He was 
so upset he wouldn’t come in from the 
barn. I guess I’ll just step out an’ tell 
him you ain’t turned every stone yet.” 

Abbie nodded. 

The next morning, quite alone, she set 
out in the dusty wagon for Sawyer’s 
Falls. She was going to turn the last 


stone. This stone consisted in placing a 
mortgage on the white cottage which 
Zenas Henry had made over to her on 
the day of her marriage. 


CHAPTER XVI 
The Silver Lining 


Two years sped rapidly over the heads 
of the Brewster household. 

In the meantime to the old Howland 
mansion had come a gold-haired baby 
who not only made glad the hearts of 
Dave and Mary, but added a fresh in- 
terest to the lives of the family on the 
hill. Delight, never tired of caring for 
this wee cousin, had now become the idol 
of the white cottage. She and Zenas 
Henry were boon companions. A strange 
bond it was that linked so closely the 
great gruff man and the merry prattling 
child. To be sure, the girl loved Abbie 
and the Three Captains—loved them with 
all the ardor of her warm young nature; 
but her feeling for them in no degree 
approached her devotion to Zenas Henry 
himself. There was but one Zenas Henry 
in all the world; nobody else could take 
his place, no other person do as well. 
Her last kiss at night, her first in the 
morning was for him. If doubt assailed 
her, if an enigma crossed her way, her 
unfailing solution was: “J’ll ask Zenas 
Henry!” 

For Delight had frankly adopted the 
quaint name. It had been Zenas Henry’s 
own wish that none of them should dic- 
tate the names by which they should be 
known to her. 


“We've no business foistin’ on the little 
critter four uncles an’ an aunt,” he said. 
“Folks are altogether too free about 
claimin’ relationship with children, in my 
opinion. Mebbe when she grows up she 
won’t relish havin’ such a batch of ready- 
made relatives hitched to her. Let her 
pick out her own names for us.” 

The girl had found the choice a simple 
matter. Abbie and the Three Captains 
had bristled with pride at being dubbed 
aunts and uncles. But on Zenas Henry 
no name had been bestowed. It seemed 
profane to drag her idol into such a 
mundane connection. As soon bridle the 
steeds of Aurora or boast kinship with 
great Jupiter himself! Accordingly Zenas 
Henry was simply Zenas Henry. 

A far more controlled Zenas Henry, 
too, he became as time rolled on. Not that 
his identity was lost, or his personality 
stifled. No! Still was he famed as of 
yore for his weather-predictions and his 
temper. Nor did he evolve into so per- 
fect a product of industry that he no 
longer needed to be prodded to plow up 
the potato patch. Very human was 
Zenas Henry, and human he remained. 
Yet for all that there was a difference. 
Gradually his rough nature softened and 
deepened; his hot-blooded temperament 
answered more obediently the rein of 
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his will. Sometimes, it is true, he lapsed 
into a desire to discipline his offending 
possessions, but these impulses he reso- 
lutely curbed. No one appreciated more 
fully than Abbie that although these 
triumphs were to some extent due to her 
help, the real spur to his victory lay in 
the subtle influence of the child. The 
thought of her mingled in everything 
Zenas Henry did. Unconsciously she 
dominated and controlled through the 
very ignorance of her power. 

Although this taming of Zenas Henry 
was evident to all who lived beneath the 
same roof, no one but Abbie knew the 
fierceness of the warfare it represented. 
The Three Captains were content to ac- 
cept the resulting peace without analyz- 
ing it. 

For both peace and prosperity did 
reign within the Brewster home. 

Two good harvests of cranberries had 
been gathered and shipped to Boston, 
bringing a considerable increase to the 
depleted treasury, and enabling Dave to 
repay the loan Abbie had made him. Then 
followed winters of unparalleled “hauls” 
from the scallop beds. So phenomenal 
was the luck that dealers established 
themselves at Wilton and offered cash 
for every bushel of shell-fish brought up 
by the dredges. These merchants also 
took upon themselves all responsibility 
of shipment, thereby relieving the fisher- 
men of risk and guaranteeing a sure 
market for their wares. 

Money became plentiful in the town. 

Yet with all this success, Abbie Brew- 
ster had been unable to pay the debt 
threatening the white cottage. Much of 
the sum demanded she had managed to 
scrape together, eking it out of their 
daily living; but they had run so far 
behind that it took almost every cent to 
meet present expenses and it was beyond 
her power to lay by enough to complete 
the sum necessary. What rendered it 
so difficult was the entire ignorance of 
her family with regard to the transac- 
tion. They now saw no reason for pinch- 
ing and hoarding. Since what they 
earned came easily they spent it with 
equal ease. All she contrived to turn 
in toward clearing the mortgage she had 
been forced to smuggle, from time to 
time, from the blue china sugar-bowl 
where the common funds were kept. 


Not for an instant did she regret hav- 
ing jeopardized the roof that sheltered 


them. It had been the only course open 
to her, and had tided over a crisis she 
could not otherwise have met; but now 
that the time for reckoning slowly and 
certainly approached, its coming caused 
her constant worry. How was she to 
discharge the obligation hanging over 
them? She could not believe but there 
was some escape. There must be. The 
sum was not large. It was, on the con- 
trary, absurdly small when contrasted 
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against having a dwelling and being 
without one. Small as it was, however, 
she faced the certainty that she could 
not lay it aside before the date when it 
must be forthcoming. 

What was she to do? 

Many a plan did she work out during 
the sleepless hours of the night; but 
out of them all only one seemed feasible 
—to ask the Farwells to loan the money. 
They never would miss it. Nay, they 
would give it gladly. It was just be- 
cause she feared that they would insist 
upon making her demand a gift and not 
a loan that she hesitated. Already she 
had accepted many favors at their hands. 
Were they not educating Delight? And 
only the winter before had they not rec- 
ognized Zenas Henry’s beloved melodeon 
in a Boston antique shop and forthwith 
purchased and shipped it to Wilton? She 
still remembered how tears had come 
into Zenas Henry’s eyes when it was 
uncrated and placed once again in its old 
corner. To ask more on the heel of all 
this kindness was ungrateful. 

Yet with the sinking of every sun 
nearer drew the day of settlement. Like 
Banquo’s ghost at the feast, it was a 
menacing spirit visible to her alone. 

Perhaps it was the frown of this 
ominous presence that made her un- 
wontedly silent as she sat darning socks 
that April evening. Zenas Henry and 
Captain Jonas who were untangling a 
snarl of fish-lines in the circle of light 
cast by the hanging lamp failed to detect 
her preoccupation; nor did Delight, busy 
with lessons, see that she lacked her 
customary smile. But from time to time 
Captain Benjamin stole troubled glances 
at her from over the top of his paper. 
Abbie was quite unconscious of his 
scrutiny. She never felt she needed to 
be on her guard against Captain Ben- 
jamin. He had an easy-going fashion 
of taking everything for granted. It 
was the keen discernment of Captain 
Phineas which she dreaded. 

But to-night Captain Phineas had gone 
to the store. He had been there, too, an 
unreasonably long time. She wondered, 
as she filled the yawning holes in the 
pyramid of blue woolen socks, why he 
was gone so long. Nowadays she was 
always uneasy. What if a rumor of the 
mortgage should creep abroad and reach 
her unsuspecting family? She wouldn’t 
have them know for the world! 

Therefore when Captain Phineas sud- 
denly entered the room flourishing above 
his head a long gray envelope her heart 
gave a throb of apprehension. It was a 
legal document, there was no mistaking 
that. Of course it was for her. None 
6f the others had legal business. Sup- 
pose she had made an error in the date 
the payment of the mortgage fell due! 
Perhaps the bank was serving notice for 
them to leave the premises! 


-his_ spectacles. 
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The walls of the room began to close 
in about her. 


To have the news come so suddenly, 
and before them all! They would insist 
upon knowing the contents of the letter 
—she would be forced to expose the 
whole truth. And then the Three Cap- 
tains, whom she had struggled so hard 
to shield, would see that they had been 
a constant burden; and Zenas Henry 
would find out that he had been living 
on her money. All the bitter truth would 
come out. The price she had paid to 
protect those she loved had been wasted! 
It was cruel—cruel! 


Upon the entrance of Captain Phineas 
Zenas Henry and Captain Jonas paused 
to look up, and Captain Benjamin darted 
an inquiring glance over the edge of 
The sight of Captain 
Phineas with any letter at all would 
have been sufficiently startling; but to 
behold him with a document so impres- 
sive in his possession was astounding! 

“Eh?” queried Zenas Henry, a cod- 
line suspended in his fingers. “What 
you got there, Phineas? It ain’t a let- 
ter!” 

“Looks mightily like it—sure’s I’m 
born!” Captain Jonas ejaculated. 

“It is a letter. I can see the stamp!” 
declared Captain Benjamin. ‘“What’s 
happened to you, Phineas? Who’s sent 
you a thing like that?” 

“T—I—don’t—know!” 
eas gasped faintly. 
of me imagine.” 

He looked frightened. 

Bringing the letter to the table he 
held it under the strong light. 

“Captain Phineas Taylor!” he read in 
a shaky voice. “Tain’t got in the wrong 
net. It’s mine. No doubt about that.” 

As the others jostled each other to ex- 
amine the address, Abbie drew a breath 
of relief. 

Thank Heaven it was not for her! 

“Who do you ’spose it’s from?’ specu- 
lated Captain Jonas. 

“Mebbe they’re goin’ up on the taxes 
of the Bayville bog,” Captain Benjamin 
suggested. 

“That ain’t likely,” was Zenas Henry’s 
laconic retort. 

“Why don’t you open it, Phineas?” de- 
manded Captain Jonas. 

“I ’spose I might, but I kinder hate 
to—it looks so sorter ship-shape with 
the stamp, an’ name, an’ all.” 

He turned it nervously in his fingers. 

Reaching forward Zenas Henry took 
the letter. 

He studied the envelope carefully. 

“Tain’t from Bayville at all!” he cried 
at last, holding the postmark close to his 
glasses. “It’s from New York!” 
“New York!” 

There was a chorus of dismay. 
“T don’t know anybody in New York!” 


Captain Phin- 
“T can’t for the life 








Captain Phineas replied quickly. 
settles it—it ain’t for me after all.” 

A weight visibly slipped from his 
shoulders. He took the missive from 
Zenas Henry and with spirit slapped it 
face-down on the table. 


“That 


“Man alive! Of course it’s for you. 
Ain’t your name right on it?” shouted 
Zenas Henry. “Is there any law against 
somebody in New York knowin’ you, even 
if you don’t know them?” 


“Humph! That ain’t probable! If I 
had made out that postmark ‘fore I 
fetched the thing home I’d ’a’ left it with 
Silas. He kinder doubted it bein’ for 
me anyway, an’ wanted me to wait till 
the other folks got their mail so’st we 
could overhaul it together.” 

“You much better open it here, Phin- 
eas.” 

For the first time Abbie spoke. 

Her voice seemed to clear the mists 
of indecision. 

The Captain straightened himself. 
Without another word he took out his 
pocket-knife and ripped open the long en- 
velope. A typewritten sheet with an 
imposing business heading rustled into 
his hand. 

Captain Phineas spread the sheet on 
the table, and, smoothing it carefully, 
scrutinized its contents, the others peer- 
ing meanwhile over his shoulders. 

There was a tense silence. 

Then Zenas Henry cried: 
soul!” 

So brief was the message that it stood 
boldly forth from the crisp gray paper. 

Captain Phineas’ land lay directly in 
the pathway of the Cape Cod Canal, and 
the firm in charge of the giant project 
now offered him a price far exceeding all 
he had paid for it! 

Could it be true? 

Laboriously the Captain read the let- 
ter aloud that there might be no mis- 
take about his good fortune. No, there 
was the offer in black and white; and 
there, also, was the stamped envelope 
that it might be answered immediately. 

Captain Phineas took up the envelope. 

Letter-writing was no casual event at 
the white cottage; it was a ceremonial. 

Every member of the family was agi- 
tated at the prospect of such a stupen- 
dous ordeal. 

Zenas Henry favored asking Mr. Per- 
kins, the minister, to draft the reply; 
this suggestion, however, was instantly ~ 
vetoed by Abbie in whose breast the 
memory of the “sluggard sermon” still 
rankled. For his own part Captain Phin- 
eas would have preferred to turn the 
matter over to Silas Nickerson and Ly- 
man Bearse and perhaps he might have 
done so had not Captain Benjamin twit- 
ted him on not being able to manage his 
affairs himself. After no small amount 
of discussion it was at last decided to 
focus the united intellect of the house- 


“Bless my 


hold upon an answer to the terse docu- 
ment which, by this time—through much 
handling—had lost much of its primal 
elegance. 

The framing of the reply consumed 
many hours and much ink, and occasion- 
ed the borrowing of two dictionaries 
from the neighbors. It was a literary 
masterpiece. Madame Sevigny could 
have done no better. It opened with a 
page of profoundest gratitude to the 
New York firm for buying the land at 
all, and it concluded with a cordial invi- 
tation to the entire company to drop in 
at Zenas Henry’s for a hot chowder if 
they ever came to Wilton. The seventh 
copy of this remarkable effusion was 
sealed, directed and stamped. But not 
to Silas Nickerson could they entrust a 
commission so portentous. No! The 
Three Captains and Zenas Henry them- 
selves drove to Sawyer’s Falls and with 
their own eyes saw the letter stowed 
within the leather mail-bag, and subse- 
quently tossed aboard the train. 

Then they came home to wait. 

Life seemed suspended during the days 
that followed. 

In the meantime, by some mysterious 
method, it became noised abroad that 
Captain Phineas Taylor had come into 
a fortune! Some said it had been left 
to him; others that he had made it 
through a remarkable investment. But 
the source of his wealth was not half as 
interesting to the towns-people as was 


the universal agreement that if it had 
not been for The Reverend Archibald 
Perkins’ sermon on the “sluggard” the 
Captain would never have been rich at 


all. Ever since that memorable Sabbath 
Captain Phineas Taylor had been a 
changed man. Everybody had noticed 
it! What a pity the other two Captains 
should not have made equally good use 
of the advice given them! 

Poor Captain Phineas! Little did he 
dream he was being held up as an ex- 
ample of one who had been snatched 
from the burning! 

Had he realized it perhaps he would 
not have cared. He was in far too 
ecstatic a frame of mind to weigh such 
trifles. 

He moved in a dream. 

The New York lawyers came, signed 
the papers, and were gone. 

You may be sure the community kept 
close watch of each detail of the pro- 
cedure. From Sawyer’s Falls to Wilton 
there was scarce a person but could de- 
scribe minutely the appearance of the 
lawyers; tell just when and where the 
papers were signed; and quote accurately 
the amount of the check. It was long 
since the town had had such food for 
gossip. And when it finally leaked out 
how Captain Phineas had made his 
money every man in Wilton who had 
sneered about the bog took the very next 
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train to Bayville for the purpose of se- 
curing, if possible, a similar track of 
marsh. Had not the Land Company 
forestalled them, not a cent would have 
remained in the Sawyer’s Falls Savings 
Bank that night. 

When the village had made certain that 
the Captain’s money was actually in his 
hands he was forthwith beset by offers 
of the most alluring bargains that ever 
dazzled frail humanity. Why not buy 
a fishing-sloop of his own? Charlie Eld- 
ridge had one he was willing to sell cheap. 
And there was that roan mare Lyman 
Bearse was forced to part with! Why 
not secure such a prize? There was noth- 
ing like having a fine horse! Or a motor- 
boat! Why not have one of those? No 
one in Wilton owned one. Why not boast 
the proud distinction of being the first? 

But to all these suggestions Captain 
Phineas firmly shook his head. 

He knew exactly what he intended to 
do with his money; he had known from 
the first. No moment in his life had held 
for him half the joy that did that quiet 
twilight when he sought out Abbie who 
was sitting alone on the porch, and laid 
his little fortune in her lap. He had 
drawn the entire sum from the bank— 
all that roll of crisp, new bills—that he 
might see and handle them. Once Ly- 
man Bearse had had a fifty-dollar green- 
back, and he had let Captain Phineas 
touch and examine it. But to think of 
hundred-dollar bills! And they were his 
own! For a full hour he studied the 
magic talismen; then toward dusk he tip- 
toed out and silently placed them in 
Abbie’s idle hands. There were many 
things he had planned to say—things 
that had welled up in his thought many 
a time since the white cottage had be- 
come his home—but at the crucial mo- 
ment words deserted him. Abbie did not 
need to hear them. She understood 
Captain Phineas almost better than he 
understood himself. 

With swimming eyes she looked up into 
the face of the man beside her. 

“Oh Phineas, I can’t take your money,” 
she faltered gently, as she touched the 
coarse brown hand resting on her chair. 
“It is yours—more money than you ever 
had before in all your life. Indeed I 
couldn’t think of takin’ it. You must 
keep an’ enjoy it.” 

“T’m goin’ to enjoy it!” was the in- 
stant response. “There ain’t any way on 
earth that I’ll enjoy it so much as givin’ 
it to you. What do I want it for? I 
ain’t got a soul in the world—no folks, 
no home—nothin’! All the woman or 
child I’ve got to care ‘bout is in this 
house. Mebbe if things had gone a bit 
straighter life would ’a’ been different, 
for when I was a lad there was a girl 
down on the Maine coast I used to think 
a sight of. While I was gone to sea, 
though, she got married. It was all right, 
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I guess. I warn’t good enough for her 
anyway. From then on I kinder got out 
of the way of ever expectin’ to have a 
home or folks of my own. Likely I never 
would have had any if you hadn’t took 
us in here. But now it’s different! You'll 
keep the money, won't you?” he pleaded. 
“Why, the biggest reason I was so tickled 
to get it was so’st I could give it to you 
an’ Delight.” 

He paused. 

“You’ll think I’m sorter silly,” he went 
on, fingering the back of Abbie’s chair 
thoughtfully, “but somehow I’ve got to 
almost believin’ that child’s mine—that 
she really belongs to me. Workin’ for 
her, an’ doin’ things for her as I have 
has made her seem somethin’ like my 
own. I never was much on takin’ a steady 
job—none of us Captains was! But when 
every cod you haul in means shoes an’ 
hair-ribbons for her it makes a different 
chore of fishin’. "Tain’t the fishin’ I like 
—it’s the hair-ribbons.” 

His voice quavered and he stopped. 

Abbie turned away her head. 

“The girl’s kinder filled in a gap for 
all of us, I reckon,” he continued more 
firmly. “Now you take the money. Let’s 
say no more about it. Put part of it 
away for her an’ use the rest yourself. 
Will you?” 

Not trusting herself to speak, Abbie 
nodded speechlessly. 

As her hand closed over the gift a 
prayer of thankfulness rose from her 
heart. In the moment of her greatest 
need aid had come. She was free! 

It was long before Abbie Brewster 
gave to her household an account of how 
she had used her portion of Captain 
Phineas’ money. But there came a day 
when calamity, like a sunken reef, was 
far in their wake and their ship was 
safely making its way amid smoother 
waters; then did she tell her story, toning 
its crudeness into beauty by the pathos: 
of the telling. 

At the conclusion no one spoke. 

Then at last Zenas Henry raised his 
head and whimsically regarded his wife: 

“Pears this house ain’t ours after all!” 
he observed slowly. 

Captain Phineas laughed. 

“What do we care whose it is, Zenas: 
Henry, so long’s we’ve got a roof clear 
an’ free to shelter Abbie an’ the child?” 

Ah, here was the bond that bound these 
four men; that dignified their simple 
lives, and transformed the white cottage 
into a paradise. Not, perhaps, that 
Utopian paradise which years before 
Zenas Henry and the Three Captains 
would have pictured to themselves—a 
realm of idleness where day after day 
they should sit and do nothing for ever: 
and ever; but a paradise of self-efface- 
ment along whose upward path, rich in 
the joy of service, a little child should! 
lead them. 
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i A Child Went Forth* 


I IS seldom that a reviewer has such a treat as this author 





gives in A Child Went Forth. There is only one complaint 

to be made and that is that Madame Pawlowska stepped 

writing too soon. The story is too rare and beautiful to end 
| 
| 
| 
] 





in one volume and we shall eagerly await the further history 

it of little Anna. 

: Anna is a Hungarian child brought up in a simple but 
comfortable home by young and indulgent parents. Finding 
the child in need of severer discipline than they seem able 
to administer, the parents decide to send her to school in Eng- 

: land—hence the title. But the story of the present volume 
| concerns itself with the things that lead up to the going forth 






























: —Anna’s home life, her happy intercourse with her neighbors, 
her naughtiness and punishments, her first school days, her 
iq passionate love for a few people and for her native village. 

It is told with the simplicity and conciseness one associates 

with the French—and is rife with beauty and charm. There 
is a note of sadness running throughout that reminds one of 
the sobbing music of the gypsies. “Oh, dear, to think that we 
can be so happy and so unhappy, and that when we are old 
and look back on it all, one is as the other. The happiness is 
hidden in the pain and both are as dreams that have passed.” 
Later, in speaking of life an old woman says to a young one: 
i\ “The bitter is more bitter than the sweet is sweet, and as 
; the years creep on sorrow gather round us till there is no 
i seeing beyond them at joy or hope. 
i| and to suffer.” 

The child Anna’s reply to this is characteristic of her 
own joyous nature: 

“But, Elizabeth, I love to live; I don’t want to be dead 
like Panna. I don’t mean to suffer or to be unhappy. Martha, 
too, is happy. Look, she is smiling.” 

The book is unusual not only in the kind of a story it tells, 
but in the intensity of passion as exhibited in the hearts of a 
child, in the fine character drawing and in the exceptional style 


of writing. Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


The Trail of the Waving Palmt 


= HAVE here a story of Mexico in which there is a 

W real hero, a sure-enough villain and a pretty girl to 
supply the feminine side of the inevitable triangle. 

It all hinges on the rivalry of a Portuguese and a young 


Porto Rican, the former of whom is deposed to make place for 
the latter on an American millionaire’s sugar plantation. The 
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disgruntled Portuguese conspires with the natives to discredit 
the new overseer, his object being to win the hand of the plan- 
tation owner’s daughter, in spite of the fact that the girl shows 
indifference to him and displays a decided preference for the 
other man. 

There are many adventures involved in the bringing of 
the scoundrel to book, but the Porto Rican is a man of brains 
and energy and he is very much in love. The book ends with 
the reward to the righteous and the punishment of the evil- 


doer. 
The Harbor* 


VINCED in this novel of New York harbor is a serious- 
E ness of purpose that would of itself demand the attention 

of the thoughtful reader. It takes imagination of a large 
order to work out the sort of allegory in terms of real life that 
is produced in this tale. All that the great harbor stands for— 
its world above and its world beneath—is portrayed with color- 
ful detail, and we see the effect of it all on a temperament 
essentially artistic circumscribed by a soul keenly alive to the 
sufferings of humanity in the midst of poverty and social evils 
of all sorts. 

Mr. Poole shows how a man may take the line of least re- 
sistance and work to the top of the ladder. His hero became 
a successful magazine writer and maintained his success until 
his conscience began to smote him for shutting his eyes to cer- 
tain existing wrongs and for writing from the viewpoint of the 
millionaire rather than from the standpoint of the common 
people. But when he came to listen to his conscience and to 
act accordingly, he discovered that he was no longer in the same 
demand, and that he would have to begin an entirely new fight, 
and one that promised him losing. How he solved his problem 
gives the book its conclusion. 

It is a strong and vital piece of work, a bit tedious now and 


again as any book must be that dwells on the details of social 
evils and their reform. But the imagination of the author lends 
often a deep variety of color and the characterization is done 
with masterly strokes. 
The Haunted Heartt 
UITE the most unpleasant story that the Castles have 
OQ written is this tale of a Scotch family, the oldest son 
of which divorces an unfaithful wife and out of chagrin 
marries an American heiress. 
To begin with, the book fails to convince. It makes a pure 
woman bear the stigma of infidelity and pay the price of a hus- 
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band’s violent temper without any apparent reason whatsoever 
save that the authors had to have a thread of plot on which to 
hang their situations. It might have been a strong, even a 
beautiful tale had it been handled differently, but it savors 
only of cheap melodrama and an attempt to pamper to the 
appetite for the sensational. 


The Mystery of Lucien Delorme” 


HERE is the true mystery flavor in this tale of the strange 
I and unaccountable adventures of a young Frenchman 
thrown suddenly into the turmoil of a Paris murder 
case. Lucien Delorme was as much a victim of circumstantial 
evidence as a man can be, and the queer fact of his dark glasses 
only lent additional and fascinating interest to those who were 
curious to learn the real explanation of some of his unusual 
actions. How Delorme became a detective on his own account, 
and how he used the unique power that accident had given him, 
make a thrilling tale and one that will be appreciated by those 
who like their climaxes to come strongly at the end of a piece 
of fiction. 
The novel is decidedly French in atmosphere and tone, 
and its grewsome events are in keeping with what is known of 
that Paris underworld where so many mysterious things occur. 


Sheep's Clothingt 


ITH characteristic brilliancy born of the fact of pos- 
W sessing an inborn gift for story-telling, Mr. Vance 


gives us this lively tale of smuggling jewels past the 
keen sight of the United States Customs officials, and makes 
his story work out a pretty love affair that is of itself alive 
with interest and much charm. 

We shall not tell you who the wolf that traveled in sheep’s 
clothing was, but enough that he brought those he loved into 
contact with a phase of life with which they were before bliss- 
fully ignorant. But if the woman he wanted to marry discov- 
ered soon enough and the daughter he tried to blind to the real 
facts, suffered a painful disillusionment, each was rewarded by 
learning in time the necessity for the avoiding of certain ir- 
remediable mistakes. 

Most of the scenes are on board on ocean-liner, the climax 
coming in New York where the valuables that give the nucleus 
for all the trouble reach their rightful owner, and a lonely girl 
surrenders herself to the potency of a love that will make up 
for all that she has lost in family honor. 


Jamest 


HOSE familiar with Denry the Audacious, Arnold Ben- 
I nett’s story of the “Card,” will appreciate a certain 
similarity in the character of Denry and that of James, 

the young hero of this volume. 

James is a bright boy and an ambitious one. He gets his 
own way from the beginning and he makes the utmost use of 
his ability to inveigle his widowed mother into anything. He 
displays the same facility when it comes to the girl with whom 
he falls in love, and keeps her dangling on the tail of his prom- 
ise for many years instead of marrying her as he should have 
done. 

James is a Success spelled with a capital. He gets on at 
school; he gets on still better in business. He rises steadily 
to a place where he establishes a business of his own and clears 
a lot of money. Then he goes in for “deals,” and has a most 
thrilling escape from complete failure through the sheer force 
of his “nerve.” He tops it all by setting aside his old love 





*The Mystery of Lucien Delorme. By Guy de Teramond. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

+Sheep’s Clothing. By Louis Joseph Vance. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

tJames. By W. Dane Bank. George H. Doran Company. 
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when it is no longer of service to him and taking on a new 
one that will insure his rising to the top again. 

This is not to say that James is a rascal; indeed, he is 
decidedly likeable. But his egotism is of the exaggerated 
variety, and his selfishness is to himself an entirely unknown 
quantity. What he does is typical of himself—it is all just 
James. 

The book is exceptionally well written, very English, but 
entirely appreciable to the American mind. 


Betty-All-Alone* 


HERE are parts of this that are a trifle too frank, even 

I to the point of revealing an effort to pose as a little 

“smart.” Betty is a girl of excellent parts, but a bit 

wild, and her search for a man is now and then disconcerting 

in its utter disregard for anything resembling convention. 

That she finally discovers a real man with a heart ready to 

love her with a big love is a matter of relief to those who have 

followed her capricious flights into the forbidden avenues of 

love-searching. 

One questions the author’s sincerity now and again, but is 

pleased with the final outcome. 





Sanprielt 


BSEN and Bjérnson are quoted as naming Alvilde Prydz 
I the greatest woman writer of Norway. The reader is 

therefore not unprepared for the unmistakable elements of 
greatness that are present in the newly translated Sanpriel. 

It is the story of a woman of middle age, whose life has 
been of dreary waste, because of the fundamental inharmony of 
spirit between her and her husband and two children, all three 
of them entirely bourgeois in soul. She meets a man whom she 
loved in her youth, and in the end they marry. Commonplace 
enough, this story—but no bare outline of plot can ever indi- 
cate the greatness of the book that is woven about it; great 
books depend very little upon plot for their excellence. In 
Sanpriel, the characters are drawn unerringly. In Thora 
Thammers, the woman about whom the story centers, there is 
embodied a certain quality of soul that is not wholly unknown 
among any people, and that is especially reflected in Scandinav- 
ian literature; it is that quality which Ibsen has described as a 
“craving for the limitless, and the infinite—and for the unat- 
tainable,” and which Arnold Bennett has phrased as a “yearn- 
ing for the other side of the hill beyond the sunset.” In the 
book there is that curious mixture of reality and idealization 
which imparts an atmosphere that is indefinable yet undeniable. 
It is like a subtle aroma, enveloping the reader, making him 
one with it, giving him a fleeting glimpse of wonders that 
might be. 

Those that have recognized the tremendous wealth of lit- 
erature that Scandinavia has produced, and that is coming to 
us little by little through the medium of translations, will be 
grateful to Hester Coddington for the acquisition of Sanpriel 
through her able rendition into English. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Pelle the Conqueror—A pprenticeship! 


‘Ta second volume of Pelle the Conqueror—Apprentice- 
ship—tfulfils the promise of the first, Boyhood, which ap- 
It presents the second 
stage in the career of this embryo labor leader, Pelle, portray- 
ing his youth and early manhood in a provincial, Danish town 


peared a little over a year ago. 
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that is “not yet invaded by modern industrialism, and is still 
innocent of socialism.” With realistic directness and power, 
this remarkable Danish author, Martin Anderson Nexo has 
etched a minute picture of the boy’s daily life, its sordid strug- 
gle for bare existence, its despair, its unremitting toil at the 
shoemaker’s bench where Pelle so hardly learns his trade, only 
to find at the end of five years that his time has been wasted 
owing to the introduction of machine-made shoes. 

It is the beginning of the néw order, the end of the old; the 
creeping in of modern industrialism and socialism which with 
consummate art the author indicates, mighty forces that in- 
evitably will mold Pelle’s future. Thus these seemingly barren 
years are not wasted, but are years of preparation that will 
later bear fruit. Pelle’s experiences among the poor widen 
his knowledge and turn the trend of his thought toward the 
possibility of solving some of the social conditions that confront 
him on every hand. Everywhere there is appalling poverty, 
the struggle to make ends: meet, with little or no chance to 
rise. Men with hopes as high as Pelle’s are crushed because 
they are not given a chance. One of the characters, a giant 
stone-cutter known as the Great Power is a notable example, 
a man of genius, a man who might have been a great engineer 
whose spiritual downfall was wrought by class rule that keeps 
the poor and lowly under. The tragic story of that man did 
much to mold Pelle’s character. He knew likewise the tragic 
history of every cottage until the “trampling of weary hords” 
had with rhythmic insistency beat itself upon his brain. For 
a time it overwhelms him, and he sinks into the depths of the 
underworld from whence he is rescued by a woman. 

The influence which as a boy Pelle had over people, and 
which he dimly recognizes, though uncomprehendingly, develops 
during these years of apprenticeship, and as the book draws to 
a close, it leaves us wondering to what use the boy will put it. 
As in the first volume, Pelle’s unconquerable spirit in the end 
rises above the sordidness and dross of his surroundings. He 
is again consumed by a longing to see beyond the narrow con- 
fines of the little town, to reach out and become part of the 
surging life in the great world across the sea. As his vision 
outgrew the home of his boyhood, so his vision outgrows the 
island town where he has served his apprenticeship. Pelle is 
made for great things; the spirit of the quest dwells in him. 
In this book Pelle’s father, Lasse, representative of the old 
order, dies. In Pelle we see the first stirrings of the new driv- 
ing him into unknown seas. 

The characters are wonderfully portrayed; the theme is 
splendidly handled; the style is finished. There can be no 
doubt that Martin Anderson Nexé is an artist of the first 


order. Eugénie M. Fryer. 


Martha of the Mennonite Country" 

N THIS newest novel Mrs. Martin has expanded consider- 
I ably, and the experiment works out exceedingly well. In- 

stead of confining her characters to Pennsylvania German 
folk, she takes a group of young New Yorkers—a society girl 
bent on making something of herself, a popular novelist, and 
his friend and illustrator—and sends them into the Mennonite 
country, as it were, in disguise. The girl is to try her hand 
at teaching; the novelist goes in search of fresh material, and 
the illustrator visits his friend to find there the girl he loves. 

How they come into contact with Martha, the ill-used 
daughter of a Pennsylvania German farmer and his third wife, 
makes up the best part of the tale, and furnishes the real 
romance. We will not tell this part, for it is too well worth 
reading. 

The book shows a greater finish than Mrs. Martin’s earlier 
books have done, and it has an originality of idea that is a 
relief after a series of stories that bear much similarity to 
each other. 


“*Martha of the Mennonite Country. By Helen R. Martin. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 





The Graves ne Kilmorna* 


HIS is the last novel, we believe, written by the late 

I Canon Sheehan. That is a pity, since we have never 

read one of his stories that was not full of charm. This 

is a tale of the Fenians, and of a young fellow who was willing 

to die for Ireland. The book is full of adventurous situations, 

into which is introduced a pleasing love-story, and it comes to 

a climax that is more dramatic than the good Canon has usually 
furnished. 

Few Irish writers have interpreted true Irish character 
with more accuracy than Father Sheehan. His love for his 
people, his tender humor in dealing with them, and his high- 
spirited patriotism all bear fruit in his stories, which have a 
permanent literary value. 


Guimot 


HE Philippine Islands have not figured very extensively in 
the fiction of the day. Therefore this novel is unique for 
its atmosphere if for nothing else. That it has a touch 

of the highly romantic and spiritual adds to its interest, though 
it detracts somewhat from its possibilities for popularity. 

The story has for its hero a dreamy youth, the son of a 
Filipino girl and a Spanish priest. The priest sends the girl 
away from him before the child is born, and the boy is brought 
up to believe himself the son of some supernatural being. A 
fire in the village brought about by brigands sends the young- 
ster adrift, and in years to come he meets his father, but 
does not know him. Meanwhile, he develops into a strange, 
imaginative lad whose experiences are a subtle mixture of the 
real and the unreal. 

The author has built up a very effective scene for his story, 
but he fails in providing a real story. It is, in fact, more a 
character study, which will appeal to an understanding few, 
but will be far above the heads of the many. 


The Ragged Messengert 


HIS book by the author of The Devil’s Garden was pub- 

I lished some years ago, before the name of W. B. Max- 

well became known and his work appreciated. But at 

that time there were those who recognized in the book a quality 

of power that was not to be ignored, and now that the book 

will be given a wider hearing this recognition will undoubtedly 
be extended. 

The Ragged Messenger is not, however, made of the stuff 
that sold The Devil’s Garden up to many thousands of copies. 
Its appeal is far more restricted and its art less flexible than 
the newer book. For a first novel it was a performance; as 
the successor to a masterpiece it leaves something to be desired. 

The story concerns a man who preaches the gospel and 
wins a large following, but whose manhood is not proof against 
the temptations that began to flourish in the Garden of Eden. 
It is a piece of powerful characterization, and is fraught with 
situations that are electrically charged from the very spirit of 
life itself, but it presupposes a leisure in reading that will pre- 
vent many novel readers from a complete enjoyment of it. 

At the same time, for the discriminating, and for those 
who are interested in seeing literature of a permanent character 
exploited, The Ragged Messenger will stand for a certain. 
definite step in the development of the English novel. At the 
same time it is doubtful if, without the encouragement given 
through this story Mr. Maxwell would ever have gone on to 
write those many excellent novels that had their culmination in 
The Devil’s Garden. 








*The Graves at Kilmorna. By Canon P. A. Sheehan. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

tGuimo. By Walter Elwood. Reilly & Britton Company. 
$1.35, postpaid. 

tThe Ragged Messenger. By W. B. Maxwell. 
Merrill Company. $1.35, postpaid. 


Bobbs- 


Works of General Interest 


The Changing Drama* 


HE reader who follows closely the evolution of the mod- 

I ern drama will be greatly beholden to Dr. Henderson for 

a book which shows clear understanding of the evolution 

of form and spirit, and the sound differentiation of the forces 

—-spiritual, intellectual and social—which are making the the- 

ater what it is to-day. Indeed, we can recollect no book of 

recent times which has such contemporaneousness, yet which 
regards the subject with such excellent perspective. 

Dr. Henderson adopts a philosophic attitude. He has here 
no one man to trace in his varied interests and activities, as 
marked his George Bernard Shaw; he has no individual estimates 
such as are to be found in his Huropean Dramatists. He under- 
takes to set before us broad movements, changing not only the 
spiritual and social content of drama, but likewise the form of 
expression. He plays upon the whole field of dramatic thought, 
showing an easy and appreciative familiarity with continental 
art, more convincing than James Huneker, whose chieftest de- 
light seems to be to shame his reader by a profuseness of un- 
familiar quotation. 

The extreme scholar will probably take issue with Dr. 
Henderson over his repudiation of Aristotle, in the light of 
modern drama. The case against the ancient critic is stated 
very emphatically: the dead hand of Aristotle has held the 
drama in check too long, he says more than once. This state- 


ment is probably over-emphasized by the author in order to 
make more clear the necessity for that freedom in form which 
“the changing drama” champions. 

In fact, marshalling before us all the elements constituting 
the new spirit in drama—social law, social reform, social re- 
sponsibility being the dominant motives; supporting Nietzsche’s 


demand for a “transvaluation of values’—Dr. Henderson in 
lucid manner discusses the drama of social implication, of 
sociologic injunction, and with generous knowledge proceeds 
to divide and sub-divide modern drama, according to its chang- 
ing content and changing form. A new definition of drama is 
demanded, but as far as we can see, no one set definition will 
satisfy the varied examples of the modern practice. The chief 
distinction between the drama of the past and the drama of 
to-day is that the latter upholds more persistently the inner 
life of man, and regards itself as a form of thinking as well 
as a form of emotion. 

Granting, therefore, that the dominant spirit of modern 
drama is revolutionary, yet Dr. Henderson’s treatment is not 
destructive. While he is quick to denounce the restrictive 
unities of Aristotle, he is just as quick to show wherein we have 
been obliged to hold to the old meaning of action—even though 
action, through intensive treatment, has become more restric- 
tive; and he recognizes that we are still tied to the demands of 
the old Greek Chorus for antecedent events in the lives of our 
characters. He is not so blind as to repudiate naturalism with- 
out giving it its true value in the modern movement. Better 
than any book on technique, Dr. Henderson outlines the growth 
of the modern play in form and in all its distinguishing char- 
acteristics, showing the intensive treatment, the long stage di- 
rections, the narrowing action, the intimate appeal, the ante- 
cedent forces, and the countless other elements which mark the 
“new” theater. 

In his cataloguing of dramatists since Ibsen, he is also dis- 
cerning. In small space, by means of vivid phrase and clear 
determination, he distinguishes between individual and nation, 
grouping the essential likenesses and differences in tempera- 
ment and treatment. Such a book is almost indispensable to 
the general student of drama. It will place him easily, quickly 


*The Changing Drama. By Archibald Henderson. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 





and entertainingly into possession of those diverse forces which 
tend to make the modern theater what it is. Dr. Henderson 
maintains consistently his philosophic point of view. 

There is a great deal in small space here, and we gladly 
recommend The Changing Drama as a book of rich perspective 
and sound analysis. The style is simple and direct. 


Montrose J. Moses. 


The Growth of a Soul* 


we E DISSECTED the human heart,” says Miss Lind- 
H Af-Hageby, writing of August Strindberg, “laid bare 
its meanness, its uncleanliness; made men and 
women turn on each other with sudden understanding and 
loathing, and walked away smiling at the evil he had wrought.” 
Strindberg does indeed dissect the human heart with a ruth- 
lessness that has never been exceeded, but his countrywoman 
wrongs him when she says that he smiles at what he has done. 
If now and again under his pain there comes to him a sense 
of the sardonic humor of the human situation, the laugh it 
elicits is perilously near to the agonized cry. 

Whatever else he may think, the reader of The Growth of 
a Soul will have to admit that its author is not an incoherent 
madman, as is so frequently charged against him. There is a 
merciless logicality in its pages, an insight so unswervingly 
true, that it cannot be dismissed for the ravings of an unbal- 
anced mind. Strindberg shows us various phases of his life— 
as student, as schoolmaster, as doctor’s assistant, as actor, as 
author—and traces their reactions upon his own soul. There 
is always present his struggle to find himself, to harmonize the 
myriad well-nigh irreconcilable elements of his nature with 
one another and with the circumstances of life. He is ever 
driven to find some basis for moral distinctions, for like every 
independent mind he is unable to take ready-made those that 
have been handed down to him. “His ultimate ‘why?’ behind 
every penultimate assertion,” he says, “threw a light on the 
too-sure conclusions of stupidity, and let his hearer surmise 
that behind the usually accepted commonplaces there were pos- 
sibilities of truths stretching out in endless perspective.” We 
are reminded of My Confession, in which Tolstoi tells of his 
own turbulent efforts to get at some fundamental truth, and of 
the ever-insistent “why?” that opposes itself to all his conclu- 
sions; but whereas the Russian evolves a firm conviction of 
the efficacy of simple faith to salve the human soul, the Scan- 
dinavian is plunged deeper and deeper into skepticism. 

Strindberg, like Charles Lamb, was the son of a servant, 
and there is a strong class sensitiveness evident throughout. 
George Meredith, whose father, like Goethe’s, was a tailor, has 
roundly scored us as “a vile old knock-kneed world, tugging its 
forelock to the look of rank, and chink of wealth,” but Strind- 
berg has not the great English novelist’s buoyant indifference; 
with him the thing rankles and hurts. 

In the present volume, as in others of the Strindberg 
novels, there is a tendency to leave incidents at loose ends— 
to jerk from incident to incident in a manner to destroy some- 
thing of the unity of the work. But what Strindberg lacks in 
this respect he makes up for in his wonderful gift of the sudden 
poignant sentence that sums up in a phrase or two a situation, 
giving in startling clarity its innermost significance. 

The Growth of a Soul holds no tiniest element of interest 
for the reader to whom a book represents a pleasant pastime, 
or the means of a temporary straying into realms of soft ro- 
manticism that his own life does not offer. But the reader 
whose mind craves contact with the vital forces of existence 


*The Growth of a Soul. By August Strindberg. McBride, 
Nast & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 
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will read the book with absorption—will read the last chapter, 
indeed, not once, but several times, and will find in its succinct 
presentation of the philosophy of a deeply thinking and deeply 


N THIS interesting book on Russian contemporary novelists, 
great emphasis is laid on the personal suffering of Russia’s 
great writers. The author is evidently a Russian Radical 

or Socialist who looks forward to a time of no war, no pain, 
no tyranny, and he points a moral against the Tsar’s Govern- 
ment whenever he can. But for those who have eyes of their 
own he provides interesting material upon which one may make 
reflections with regard to Russian literature and the Russia 
that produces it. 

Dostoevsky, taking upon himself his brother’s fault (a 
venial fault) was sentenced to death by Nicholas I and was 
only pardoned to be sent to Siberia. He returned from Siberia 
to be the most enthusiastic lover of Russia that Russia has. 
Korolenko spent three years’ banishment in the province of 
Yakutsk. Thanks to that banishment he wrote his powerful 
Siberian tales. He is to-day the greatest of the Russian lib- 
erals. Gorky as a young man shared in the lowest life of 
Russia, was a tramp, a sweated baker, a navvy. He came out 
of it to write those wonderful first tales and novels of his. 
Afterwards he became a gentleman and lived in Italy; and the 
vision he found in the days of his suffering and tramping he 
lost in the days of fine clothes and modern life. 

Suffering, personal suffering, has been the secret of power 
in Russian novelists, and the English attraction for Russian 
literature is a taste for the intensely human qualities in it, 
for the human love in it, the human understanding of suffering 
and of the enigma of life. It is by no means a taste for the 
political propaganda. What is prized is the opinion that has 
been lived through before it has been written down, and which 
is written in blood. We are not really interested in the splashes 
of political ink made by the progandists. If Russian novels 
had contained nothing but political squabbles they would not 
have the ready sale they do in England. 


"Tterer two books while differing greatly from Russian Con- 
teporary Novelists, are of great interest, and are doubt- 
less the harbingers of many more on the same subject; 
since the war and the alliance of Russia with England will make 
many desirous to learn all that they can of the great Eastern 
power whose influence upon the war is so absorbing. The 
probability is that they will be very much perplexed and per- 
haps even muddled by the very opposite accounts of the country 
on which so much is being written by both friends and foes 
of Russia. There is Gregor Alexinsky’s hostile and one-sided 
volume, Modern Russia, or they may pick up either or both of 
the two books before us. Of course the great corrective is to 
read Russian literature. Of the two volumes we are reviewing, 
the former is by far the more interesting. It takes the form 
of a biography and is written by a business man in the autumn 
of his days, and compiled, thanks to the discovery after his 
wife’s death of a complete collection of all the letters he had 
written to her during fifty-one years of married life, which had 
been numerous owing to frequent separations during the course 





*Russian Contemporary Novelists. By Serge Persky. 
Translated from the French by F. Lisemann. Palmer. 

Friendly Russia. By Dennis Garstin. With an Intro- 
duction by H. G. Wells. Fisher Unwin. 

Thirty-five Years in Russia. By George Hume. Simkin, 
Marshall. 
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Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph ‘Wigmore 


feeling human being a sufficient recompense for perusal of the 
book. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 





of many journeys and to her absence on account of the educa- 
tion of their sons. 

His work as an engineer enables him to describe at first 
hand many interesting places and events. He went over the 
battle-fields of the Crimea, he saw the Russian pilgrims at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa and Constantinople, he tells of journeys 
in troikas over the Caucasus, and his impression of the Gorge 
of Dariel, of the mud volcanoes, of the ruins of Pitsunda mon- 
astery, and so on. His opinions of Russian life and Russian 
problems are very interesting, because he is quite disinterested, 
he has no ax to grind, and favors no type of political pro- 
paganda. 

Among the opinions expressed we may quote: “The Jew 
is so elusive in his character and so keen in his conceptions 
that he defies and circumvents with the utmost facility every 
law made for his repression,” and “In my experience I found 
as an attribute both of the Russian and Polish character an 
absence of initiative. The Russian is, however, far more re- 
liable and of firmer character than the Pole,” and “I see with 
dismay the cream of our youth leaving us for the West, and the 
inrush of the scum and dregs of other nations pouring in from 
the East. I note with deep apprehension our own Government 
rendering the Aliens act inoperative, the alien having only to 
declare himself a political refugee to obtain asylum in England, 
thereby swelling the Ghetto already formed in the East-end 
of London.” Again, “The Empire of Russia, although formed 
of so many different nationalities, as a fighting unit, is homo- 
geneous and is able to place in the fighting line from four to 
six millions of men, in many respects more inured to fatigue 
than those of any other country.” 

The book makes a good human story and is well worth 
reading for its true local color. 

The second book, Friendly Russia, will not stand comparison 
with this full record of life in Russia. It is a somewhat in- 
sipid volume, and is a collection of short articles which ap- 


peared chiefly in the “Daily News,” and are not co-related or 
filled in. 


HIS most interesting and valuable volume contains an 

admirable account of the latest Antarctic expedition. 

The two volumes in which the tale is told are admirably 
produced, excellently printed, and sumptuously illustrated. The 
object of the expedition was to investigate that sector of the 
Antarctic continent which lies due south of Australia, and 
which had not been approached for seventy years. 

The book takes its name from the most serious natural 
obstacle encountered in that region—the blizzard. Terrific 
winds were almost constant. The records are amazing. Aver- — 
age hourly velocities of more than 100 miles were frequent; 
whole days would sometimes yield an average of nearly that 
figure; and the mean rate for a whole year was fifty miles an 
hour. 

In January, 1912, the majority of the members of the 
expedition were conveyed by the steamer Aurora, commanded 
by Captain J. K. Davis to the newly discovered Commonwealth 


*The Home of the Blizzard. Being the Story of the Aus- 
tralian Antarctic Expedition, 1911-1914. By Sir Douglas Maw- 


son. Heinemann. Published in America by J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 











bay, and the ship then pushed westward, carrying a smaller 
party, under Mr. F. Wild, which was put on the ice as near 
land as possible, within touch of the area in which the German 
“Gauss” expedition, under Professor Drygalski, labored in 
1902-3. 

In February, 1913, Mawson returned alone from the dis- 
astrous march on which he had started with Ninnis and Mertz, 
and he returned in time to see the ship leaving him. She was 
recalled, but could not embark the main party, which had there- 
fore to remain another winter, and was not taken off until 
December, 1913. 

The book is full of incidents and adventures of explorers 
in the field, but interest centers chiefly upon that journey in 
which Mawson’s companions, Ninnis and Mertz, lost their lives 
——the one through accident, the other through sickness—and 
from which Mawson returned alone. 

The story is most vividly told and the hair breadth escapes 
were many, but the scientific results of the expedition were 
most valuable and are clearly pointed out. Altogether this 
book is one of the really important contributions to our knowl- 
edge of an unknown region of the earth. 


T IS a profound commonplace that the French nation since 
] the beginning of the century has undergone a profound 

moral and intellectual revolution. In this book the author 
introduces us in a series of clever character sketches to those 
Frenchmen—and with them he includes two Frenchwomen— 
to whom in his opinion this astonishing renaissance is chiefly 
due, and whose influence is even now guiding France in the 
supreme crisis of her history. The list selected by Mr. Daw- 
barn is representative of all that is most worthy of note in 
French life to-day. Alongside the names of Poincaré, Del- 
cassé, Joffre and Barthou, the men who are bearing the full 
responsibility of the present titantic struggle, we find that of 
Jaurés, who cared nothing for his clothes, Clemenceau, the 
cabinet breaker; Metchnikoff, the scientist obsessed by phago- 
cites and the ideal of longevity; Anatole France, Mlle. Mi- 
ropolsky, .the Portia of real life; Bergson and a good many 
besides. 

One instinctively turns first to the studies of Joffre, Del- 
cassé, Clemenceau and Jaurés, for these four men may be fairly 
described as the makers of the new France. It is impossible 
to give here even a resume of what Mr. Dawbarn tells us of 
these men, the book must be read and it is worth reading, 
especially in these days when it is so important to understand 
what is going on in France. 


HAVE here a remarkable book. It is the life story 

W of Countess Marie Tarnowska, told as an autobiog- 
raphy supplied by her to the writer, who visited 

her in prison at Trani. Domestic tragedies and celebrated 
trials seem small matters to-day under the shadow of the 
greater drama in which we live and move; and the singular 
case of the Russian lady has probably grown faint in the mem- 
ory of most people. But five or six years ago the newspapers 
were full of her trial for complicity in the murder of Count 
Paul Kamarowsky, which had taken place at Venice in 1907. 
The trial revealed an amazing story of intrigue and crime, of 
which she was the center. She appeared as a modern Circe, 
wielding a strange and irresistible influence over men and lur- 
ing them to their doom; and yet wearing an air of innocence 
and suffering which seems to have impressed many lookers-on. 
All the actors in the tragedy were infatuated with her— 

the victim himself who was engaged to marry her, the friend 





*Makers of New France. By Charles Dawbarn. Mills 
& Boon. 


Marie Tarnowska. By A. Vivanti Chartres. Heinemann. 
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who shot him, and teh lawyer Prilukoff, the most sinister figure 
of all. The last was sentenced to ten years penal servitude, 
the Countess to eight years in a penitentiary, while the young 
man who had committed the deed was released, having under- 
gone two years’ imprisonment pending the trial. 

The book is not a defense. That is to say, there is no 
attempt to deny or extenuate the facts proved at the trial, and 
no direct plea for acquittal from guilt or even for a lenient 
judgment. It is a confession, from which the reader is free 
to draw favorable or unfavorable conclusions. 

Professor Bossi, one of the witnesses for the defense, put 
forward the theory that the lady was not responsible on ac- 
count of a morbid physical condition. The career of Marie 
Tarnowska is, however, explicable on other grounds. We see 
in it one consistent feature, and that is the gratification of the 
impulse of the moment at the cost of duty and principle. The 
victim is led gradually down the squalid decline. First, it was 
innocent wayward passion, the passion of a young and excitable 
girl. This was followed by guilty passion. Then came morphia, 
cocaine and the other aids to oblivion. After a long course of 
indulgence the need of money brought a far lower and more 
sordid fall, which led directly to the fatal end. She knew good 
and evil all the time, and chose evil because it was more 
agreeable. 

She attracted men as Marie Stuart did. It is a painful 
story, but an enthralling one. The book relates one of the 
great crimes of modern times, and does it with marked ability. 


A FRENCH BOOK 
HIS magnificent volume is a record of a sad but bril- 
I liant life, of a man with many friends and admirers, 
whose tragic end was the result on an unbalanced mind. 

A tragic irony has timed its publication, since Gerard de 
Nerval was, on the one hand the apostle of German culture in 
France, and on the other the poet of the landscapes round 
Senlis and Beauvais which the German savagery has so shame- 
fully destroyed. He was the friend of Heine, and in some 
slight degree an instigator of the aberrations of Nietzsche. He 
is the author of the phrase which the Prussian loved to quote: 
“L’arbre de science n’est pas l’arbre de vie.” He was above all 
things an idealist and mystic but he was most eccentric, and 
had to pay frequent visits to Dr. Blanche’s famous asylum at 
Passy (the same which was to shelter the last days of Mau- 
passant), and little by little this haven of rest became more 
of a home to him than anywhere else in the world. His periods 
of madness in no wise interfered with his literary ability; on 
the contrary, the two works by which now he chiefly lives, 
Sylvie and Aurelia, were composed in the last eighteen months 
of his life when no judge and no doctor would have affirmed 
him, at any moment, wholly sane. And yet what is saner 
than the style of Gerard? Always perfectly discreet, tem- 
perate, reserved and delicate, his manner is the manner of 
an exquisite French classic. 

The book before us shows that the liquid grace was 
achieved, at the price of unheard-of efforts, by a mental in- 
valid between the alternatives of delirious excitement and utter 
prostration. The author rose triumphant from the wreck of 
the man. 

With the last sheets of the haunting story of Aurelia in 
his pockets, in the dawn of January 26, 1855, the earliest 
stragglers along the rue de la Veille Lanterne found the poet 
dead, hanged to the iron railing of a staircase in the street. 
Gustave Dore has commemorated his death in a drawing— 
reproduced in this admirable volume, which recalls El] Groco’s 
“Burial of the Count of Orgaz.” 


*Gerard de Nerval: Le poete, (Homme, d’apres des manu- 
scrits et documents inedits. Par Aristide Marie. Hachette. 
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The Fairies Gift 


Part II. 
By Nina Tachau 


oe ITTER, patter, pitter, patter,” 

sang the rain drops as they hur- 

ried down the window pane. On 
the inside of the window, with their faces 
pressed close to the glass, stood Ned and 
Eleanor. I am sorry to say that they 
were not in a very good humor, for they 
had hoped to do all sorts of glorious 
things, and now the rain had come and 
spoiled their plans and they were forced 
to stay at home. 

“Sh—sh, Ned, keep still and listen!” 
And they stood quiet as two little mice. 

Presently they heard some voices sing- 
ing gaily. “Why I do believe that the 
raindrops are singing and talking to- 
gether,” said Ned in a surprised voice. 
And after a moment: “I wish they 
would talk to us, though if we open the 
window we'll get wet.” 

“What shall we do?” 

“Why I know the very thing, Eleanor,” 
cried Ned, clapping his hands excitedly, 
and he ran quickly from the room. 

Eleanor was very much puzzled, but 
in a moment he ran in again, all out of 
breath, but holding a cup in his hand. 
Eleanor peeped inside curiously, and was 
disappointed to see that it was half full 
of water. Ned mysteriously stood the 
cup on the table, and leaned over it, 
watching and listening intently. 

“Well?” questioned Eleanor impa- 
tiently. 

“Why didn’t you see me? Do you think 
this is ordinary water? I filled this cup 
from the spout, so you see it’s rain 
water.” They waited a moment and then 
Ned gave the cup a little shake, and said: 
“We heard you talking outside the win- 
dow, so I thought you would not mind 
paying us a little visit—we are very 
lonely.” 

“Oh,” said a number of voices, “so 





that is why we were caught. It isn't 
very kind of you to separate us from our 
brothers and sisters, but since we are 
here—we might as well have a good time. 
Of course if the sun were to come out 
now, and shine on us, you would not be 
able to keep us. For he would send his 
sunbeams down to carry us away, and 
he would do it so quietly that you would 
not see us go, but after a few days you 
would find the cup empty!” 

“Really?” cried the children, “but how 
can that be, how does it happen?” 

“Oh, that’s a long story—but if you 
haven’t anything else to do—” 

“Just wait one moment until we get 
some chairs,” they exclaimed, and in a 
second they were back again with two 
chairs, and they stood the cup on the 
table between them. “Now we are quite 
ready, and please make the story as long 
as you can.” 

“Well,” said the biggest drop that was 
perched on the handle of the cup, “when 
the sun sent his beams to the earth to 
carry us away, we had to make ourselves 
very light or the sunbeams could not have 
lifted us. But with the help of the warm 
rays, we made ourselves invisible, and as 
water vapor went up, up into the air. 
Oh how fast we flew, and what wonderful 
pictures we saw, stretched out below us! 
Soon, though, it was time for the sun to 
go to bed, and the sunbeams had to leave 
us, too, and go with him. It began to 
grow dark. We were in a strange place, 
and it was oh, so cold! Some of us were 
frightened and we took hands. After all, 
we decided, we would rather go down to 
earth, than stay in the cold dark sky, so 
we began to run back the way we had 
come. As we got near the earth, I won- 
dered where I should fall. 

“It was in a meadow white with dais- 


ies, and one of them opened her petals a 
tiny bit, and I slipped inside, there to 
sleep all night rocked by the soft breezes. 
But when I touched the cool bed, I took 
my old form again, a round bright drop 
of water. Many of my brothers and sis- 
ters, too, lay on the daisies and blades of 
grass, so that the meadow was drenched. 
And when the sun arose the next morn- 
ing, we were so glad to see him that we 
sparkled and twinkled, and called to the 
sunbeams to take us with them again.” 

“Why, you must have been dew, for I 
have seen it shining on the grass and 
flowers, early in the morning. But after 
the sun has been up for a little while, it 
is all gone.” 

“Yes,” went on the drop of water, “he 
heard us calling, and early as it was, we 
started on our journey once more. Again 
as light invisible water vapor, we climbed 
higher and higher in the sky. And oh, 
it was so hot! How I longed for the soft 
cool bed that the daisy had given me, 
and I cried, ‘Dear Sun, it is so hot, let 
me go back to earth!’ but he did not hear. 

“At last a cool breeze came sweeping 
by, and said, ‘Come with me, follow me!’ 
and oh, how gladly we went hurrying 
along! We raced toward the earth, hel- 
ter, skelter, faster and ever faster, pushed 
by the cold east wind. And as we ran, 
more and more drops kept joining us. It 
was not like the night before, when we 
had come quietly, without help from any 
one. No, here we were pushed and shoved 
pell-mell. We had taken our old forms 
again and once more I was a drop of 
water, as you see me now. And as we 
came near the earth, pushed by the east 
wind, people ran into their houses or 
opened umbrellas.” 

“Oh, you were rain,” said Ned. 

“And so we came running down your 
window pane, singing, for we were so 
glad to get to earth once more.” 

“How I wish that I could take that 
journey with you,” cried Eleanor, as the 
raindrop came to the end of her story. 
“It must be so wonderful to change from 
one thing to another so quickly, and then 
to become invisible! Why it is like a 
fairy story!” 


“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” cried the 
drop of water. “I’ll play a game with 
you. Get a little tea kettle and a tin 
pan and some kind of stove.” 

The children were very much excited 
by these mysterious directions. “Quick, 
Eleanor, get the little teakettle that you 
got for Christmas, and ask mother if 
you can use her alcohol lamp.” 

In a few moments, Eleanor came hur- 
rying back with all the things. “Now 
what shall I do?” 

“Pour us all into the kettle, and when 
we get very hot, we will show you how 
we turn into water vapor, and we’ll come 
pouring out of the spout of the kettle, 
and the only way to make us turn into 
water again, is to hold the cold tin plate 
in front of the spout. Now go ahead 
and light the lamp, and when we begin 
to boil, just watch us!” 

Eleanor did as she was told, and then 
she and Ned sat down and waited to see 
what would happen. They waited and 
waited and waited. But at last, when 
they peeped into the kettle, they saw the 
water beginning to bubble, so they quick- 
ly clapped on the lid again. 

Presently, they heard a singing and a 
buzzing, and all at once the water vapor 
came sailing out of the spout. “Good- 
bye, good-bye, good-bye,” called out a 
number of little voices, and then the 
vapor disappeared. 

By this time it was fairly pouring out 
of the spout, and so anxious were the 
drops to get away, that they were push- 
ing at the lid of the kettle, and they were 
singing and humming and making the 
greatest amount of noise. Eleanor lifted 
the lid and the steam came rushing out 
and burned her hand, but in a moment 
it had disappeared into the air. 

“Stop, stop, don’t all go away!” called 
Ned, but the water vapor paid no atten- 
tion, but kept on and on. “Get the cold 
tin plate, and hold it before the spout,” 
cried Ned, and when Eleanor did that, 
the vapor, instead of disappearing, set- 
tled down on the tin in their old shapes— 
as round drops of water. 

“How wonderful!” exclaimed Eleanor, 
“but, Ned, all the drops are getting away 
from us, let’s put out the light.” 

The moment they extinguished the 
flame under the kettle, the vapor stopped 
pouring out. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the drop of 
water, “we played a fine joke on you. 
You caught us and kept us here, but oh, 
ever so many of us have escaped—just 
see how many!” And sure enough, when 
Eleanor poured the water back into the 
cup, it was only a quarter full. 

“Yes, but I caught you, too, for when 
I held the cold plate in front of you, 
you could not become invisible—you had 
to take your old shape. It’s just exactly 
like a fairy story!” 

“Oh, please let the rest of us go now; 
see, the sun is beginning to shine; he 
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will want us, the sunbeams will come to 
carry us away. Do let us go!” cried all 
the little drops. 

So Ned and Eleanor took the cup and 
carried it out into the yard and poured 
the water away, and in a moment it had 
mingled with the rest and disappeared. 
The sun was shining so brightly and 
everything looked so fresh and bright 
that they set out for a walk, and Ned 
had just said, “I wonder to whom we can 
talk,” when Eleanor began to sniff de- 
lightedly. 

“Oh, I must smell them,” and she 
flopped down on the ground and buried 
her nose among fragrant arbutus blos- 
soms. 

“Do get up, Eleanor, I can smell them 
from here,” said Ned, “aren’t they won- 
derful?” 

“We try to give out our fragrance to 
everyone who passes,” murmured some 
small voices. 

“Oh, do you really?” asked Ned. “Why, 
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coming to think of it, I learnt a poem 
that Whittier wrote about you. He calls 
you ‘a trailing spring flower, tinted like 
a shell,’ and as I look at you, you are a 
good deal like a shell, such a lovely shade 
of pink.” 

“The poet knew us well and loved us. 
Some people talk of making us the na- 
tional flower, and, of course, that would 
be an honor, but I’m afraid that they 
would want to pick even more of us than 
now; and indeed, if people keep selling us 
in the city streets, soon there will not be 
many of us left.” 

“Why, that’s too bad! 
aren’t you, Ned?” 

“Yes,” said Ned, but he had not been 
paying very close attention, for he was 
down on his knees looking about to find 
the leaves and stem of the plant. 

“Do you just spring right out of the 
earth?” he asked the flowers. 

“Oh, no, we grow along the top of the 


I’m so sorry, 


The Fairies and the 
Animal Toys 


By Hazeltine Fewsmith 


Of calico 


cs woolly dog, the monkey, and the cat 


Are dragged from off the hearth-rug where they sat 


In firelight glow, 


And made to do their antics, while nearby 


The fairies roar, 


And, flutt’ring wings and clapping hands, they cry 


Aloud for more. 


Then on the creatures’ backs the fairies spring, 


And to and fro 


Across the room they ride and gaily sing, 


Then let them go. 


ey ee 


> 
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ground. Come, run your hand along my 
stalk and then you can find the stem.” 

So Ned very carefully put his finger 
on the stem and followed it along as it 
trailed over the ground, but it was not 
very easy, for the stalk was half hidden 
under dry leaves and pine needles. 
Eleanor came closer to watch, and he 
whispered: 

“You ought to feel how thin and hairy 
this stalk is, and it branches off in all 
directions.” 

“Oh, but feel the leaves,” answered 
Eleanor, “they are so odd and thick, just 
like leather, and yet they are rough, too, 
with big ribs, and see, a regular net-work 
of veins, and the queer thing is, that 
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they are green on both sides. I wonder 
why that is?” 

“Because,” replied the little leaves who 
had been listening, “we stay green all 
winter long, tucked under the dead leaves 
and pine needles. We don’t mind the 
cold winds, and when the snow comes 
along, it makes an extra warm blanket 
for us. But, of course, the most beautiful 
part about us, is our blossoms—they look 
just like wax, don’t they? And those 
five round, pointed petals are quite per- 
fect in shape, aren’t they? But the most 
wonderful thing of all is their fragrance, 
isn’t it?” 


“S-sh,” said many voices together, be- 
fore the children had time to answer all 


of these questions. “You must not talk 
that way, dear leaves, people will begin 
to think us vain, and we are not. We 
love to bloom in this quiet, lonely place 
where only the bluebird sees us, but those 
who are our friends come and look for 
us here, and we cheer them with our 
fragrance, for we don’t mind even if the 
sky is dull and the winds blow cold. We 
are happy, and try to make others so.” 

“That’s very kind of you, I’m sure— 
but we must be going now.” And the 
children hastily walked away. 

“Of course the arbutus is lovely, but 
it certainly is very goody, goody. I think 
I like the rain drops better, even if they 
did play that joke on us.” 


RICHARDGON 


The Butterfly Arg OsSy 


AR out on the boundless blue billows of air, 


By J oy Kime Benton 





Comes a frail little craft, slowly drifting, 
A gay little barge with its sun-woven sails 
A-tilting, careening, and lifting. 


From out of a country called April, it came, 
The port is a poppy-bed over the way, 
And Nature herself, stands at the wheel 
To steer through the channels of May. 


From out of what port did this small vessel sail, 
Where will it finally land, 

What mariner holds all this brightness in charge 
With such vagrant, erratic command? 


Away through the distance the gay wings dance, 
The frail body freighted with love at-tune, 

And down by the poppy-bed anchors at last— 
Safe in the harbor of June. 


The Writer's Workshop 


A Section Devoted to the Interests of the Young Writer 


Conducted by James Melvin Lee 


Diagraming the Dialogue Joke 

REQUEST has been received that a visit be paid to 
i. the shop of a professional jokesmith. The intimation 

was that we had been visiting a little too frequently 
the fiction factory and that a side trip to a “jokesmith’s joint” 
—to quote from the letter—would be of interest to a sufficiently 
large number of the readers of this department to make such 
an excursion worth while. 

Humor is a hard thing to manufacture. Nevertheless, 
having edited a humorous publication for a number of years, I 
found that the “smile-makers” had their blue prints and dia- 
grams the same as other workers. The product most easily 
turned out is the short dialogue joke. The beginner would do 
well to make his start at the bench where this compound is 
made. In a way he will be a manufacturing chemist of mel- 
ancholia cures and his pharmacopea of humor, strange to say, 
will be the dictionary. 

The prescription before him usually calls for a juxtaposi- 
tion of two incongruous ideas. It may be filled by taking two 
different meanings of a word and putting them alongside of 
each other. By way of illustration, the following may be 
quoted: 

Word-Finished 
“That address was certainly a finished discourse.” 
“Possibly, but I began to think it never would be.” 
Word-Sound 
Speaker: “Isn’t that sound logic?” 
Listener: “It’s sound, but I don’t know about the logic.” 

Word-Pass 
Guest: “Will you pass the butter?” 
R. R. Manager (mind elsewhere) : 

pass?” 

Word-Deeds 
Father: “I judge a man by his deeds, not his title.” 
Daughter: “It remains with us to decide whether each is 
valid.” 

Word-Fire 
“Are you ever afraid of fire?” 
“Only when the boss threatens to fire me.” 
Word-Dearly 
Mother: “A general sells his life dearly.” 
Father: “Usually fifteen dollars for the edition de luxe.” 
Work-Pick 
“The paper says the stock market is picking up.” 
“It picked up all I had.” 
Word-Note 
Singer: “The new tenor can hold his highest note for half a 
minute.” 
Banker: “I’ve held his note for half a year.” 

Word-Weak 
Landlady: “Why did you put the tea aside?” 

Boarder: “So weak I thought it needed a rest.” 

Without commenting in a critical way on the character of 
the above work, I may say that it was sufficient to pass the of- 
ficial inspector, namely, the editor. It was while manufactur- 
ing this kind of humor that a professional jokesmith found a 
joke ready-made in “The Century Dictionary.” 

Under the word, question, are the idiomatic and colloquial 
uses of the word. One of these, “to pop the question” suggests 
that the reader “see pop.” 

Humor—or a brand of it—may be compounded from a 


She: 
He: 


“Why should he have a 


She: 
He: 


She: 
He: 


prescription that mixes the words that sound alike but are 
spelled differently. Two illustrations may be quoted: 


“My Uncle John with joy will fill 
With this one witty sally: 
“I know a man whose name is Hill 
Of course he has a valet.” 
Shopper: “Some medicine to reduce flesh, please.” 

Clerk: “Anti-Fat?” 

Shopper: “My husband is.” 

At this same bench the beginner may compound “near- 
humor” at least by mixing the literal with the figurative. Il- 
lustration: 

She: “Will you love me with all your heart?” 

He: “Unless I have heart-failure.” 

Possibly the young writer might be interested to learn a 
test to which I submitted the work from the shops of humorists 
when I was ‘editing “Judge.” After reading a manuscript, I 
asked: “Does this joke sound natural?” If the juxtaposition 
of the two incongruous ideas seemed too artificial I sent the 
manuscript back. 

One place where the occasional contributor seemed to find 
material that needed little attention at the bench was in the 
nursery. The humor of the child always has the true ring. By 
way of illustration: most men are proud to wear the elaborately 
decorated apron of the Masonic or some other lodge; they are 
not, as a rule, proud to wear the gingham variety. The little 
boy placed two incongruous ideas in juxtaposition when he 
asked his mother at a Masonic picnic, “Instead of that short 
thing, why don’t papa wear the long apron like he does when 
he helps you with the dishes?” 

In humor, as elsewhere, a great deal depends upon the 
viewpoint. A child objects to having its face washed—my 
own does so most strenuously. Now the mother that pointed 
to the cat on the rug that was washing itself wanted to impart 
a lesson in cleanliness. But there was clearly a juxtaposition 
of viewpoints when the little tot replied: “She ain’t washing 
her face; she’s washing her feet and wiping ’em on her face.” 

It is such a contrast of the literal to what was intended 
that makes the laughs. It matters little whether the contrast 
is made in the nursery or in the shop. Many an unexpected 
turn is given to an incident because the child insists upon tak- 
ing things literally. In perfect amazement a child heard the 
question, “Do you go to bed with the chickens?” Hence the 
scornfulness with which she answered, “I go to bed with 
mamma!” 

The nursery and playground, however, must share their 
honors of humor with the schoolroom. Here the juxtaposition 
of ideas consists largely of the logical answer and the actual 
experience in the home. 

A teacher likes to make arithmetic lessons as interesting 
as possible, a fact that accounts for such questions as, “If 
mamma has so many eggs, and uses such and such a number 
in making cake, what has she left?” Or, “If mamma has so 
many apples, and uses so many in making pies, what has she 
left?” 

Now, the little children, like the other children who have 
grown taller, prefer to follow the path of the least resistance. 
It is much easier to answer such questions from the observa- 
tions at home than to work out the problems by rudimental 
methods. Hence primary teachers receive such answers as 
“The shells,” “The skins,” etc. 
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Such incidents are not confined to elementary grades. 
“There are only four potatoes for a family of five. How can 
they be divided?” Whether the answer comes from the boy 
at the foot or at the head of the class does not affect the humor 
in the same, “Let ’em be mashed.” 

The child’s insistence upon the literal has already been 
mentioned. It shows its presence just as often in the classroom 
as in the nursery. The fact that visitors were present when 
the following incident took place made no difference to any 
one—except the school-teacher. “Now, Willie Jones, if I give 
you three cents, and one of the visitors gives you two, how 
many will you have?” 

“Seven.” 

“No, no, Willie! you could not have heard me; let me 
repeat.” 

There were frequent repetitions, but the answer was al- 
ways the same. At last, the teacher in exasperation exclaimed: 
“How do you*make that out?” 

Came the answer quick as a flash: “’Cause I’ve got two 
in me pocket.” 

There are all sorts of variations of this anecdote, but the 
humor always consists in the juxtaposition of the literal and 
the hypothetical. 

These bits of pleasantries from the children could be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, especially if one has a file of comic papers 
before him. But this advice to the young writer does not pre- 
tend to be a compendium of the bright sayings of children. I 
have simply tried to show how humor of a certain kind may 
be made in the shop. Occasionally it may be borrowed from 
the nursery or from the school room. The juxtaposition of in- 
congruous ideas is the blue print, or, to keep to the figure 
employed, the prescription to be filled. Frankly, many of the 
humorous skits that bear the label, “nursery-made” are found, 
upon investigation, to come from the manufacturing plant of 
the professional humorist. He puts the blame on the children 
to make the humor seem more natural. 


Materials and Methods 


E young writer seldom makes the most of his material. 
Then, too, he wastes too much stuff. Into his dustpan 
he sweeps chips and blocks which could be used to profit. 

Taking up first the use of material, I may be pardoned 
for taking an illustration from my own experience. Needing 
some money during my undergraduate days I wrote for “The 
New York Press” an account of the various ways to earn one’s 
expenses which were employed at my Alma Mater. Most of the 
material I picked up on the college campus. As Wesleyan is 
a denominational college, I suggested to the editor of “The 
Methodist Review” that an article dealing with the methods of 
self-help made use of at colleges under the patronage of the 
Methodist Church might interest his readers. He thought 
favorably of the idea and I accordingly wrote the article. The 
thought then occurred to me that an article telling how young 
men were working their way at various institutions of higher 
education might interest the editor of a more general publica- 
tion. I prepared such a manuscript in the shop and later 
sold it to a college man’s number of “The Saturday Evening 
Post.” 

At that time I thought I had made the maximum use of 
the material. Seeing one of the booklets in the “What Is 
Worth While” series published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. I thought 
that my college material of methods of self-support might come 
under such a classification. I tore the article from the pages 
of “The Saturday Evening Post” and sent it to the Crowell 
Company. It was the easiest fifty dollars I ever earned. 
Later, when I was employed in an editorial capacity by 


the Funk & Wagnalls Company I used some of this material 
once again in my School and College Department of “The Circle 
Magazine.” More recently, I sold some unique ways to earn 
money at college to “The New York Times.” 

Some of the chips and shavings from this material I sold 
as “How a Young Woman Can Earn Money at College,” “What 
a College Education Costs a Woman,” etc. I am not yet sure 
that I am quite through with this college lumber. Some of it 
is seasoning away in my shop. 


Stolen Newspaper Stories 


N THE daily newspaper is stored an immense amount of 
I plot material. Its columns also contain so many short 

story accessories that the young writer may carry too much 
to the workshop. In other words, he borrows too much. 

Possibly an illustration will best explain such a situation. 
In a daily newspaper there once appeared an item of which the 
following is an epitome: A woman—young and pretty, of 
course—called at an insane asylum to discuss her husband’s 
case. In most matters he was perfectly rational, but he had 
the strange idea that his wife had stolen some of his diamonds. 
On this point he was wildly insane—so much so that at times 
the wife feared for her life. The case was discussed at length. 
At the close of the consultation the woman said she would bring 
her husband around next day and suggested that he be placed 
in the observation ward. 

The next day she called at a jewelry store and selected 
some diamonds on approval. She persuaded the salesman to 
let her show the jewels to her husband on condition that a 
trusted employee accompany her. The rest of the incident 
scarcely needs to be told. The store employer was taken to 
the asylum and the woman on some pretext got the jewels and 
went up stairs. When the two attendants reached the recep- 
tion room, they were greeted with the words: “Where is the 
woman who took my diamonds?” Their reply was: “He’s 
the man she described.” The next instant he was seized and 
taken to the observation ward. 

Now this news item—told as short story without any new 
incidents—was sent, shortly after it appeared in print in this 
country, by five different writers to one publication. As it was 
a story of successful crime, every manuscript was rejected. 
Nevertheless, the incident has its warning for the young writer. 
At a later time, I hope to take up the legitimate uses that may 
be made of newspaper material by story writers. 


Short Stories Selected for Special Study 


Madonna of the Peach Tree. By Maurice Hewlett. 
The Lagoon. By Joseph Conrad. 

The Love-Letters of Smith. By H. C. Bunner. 
Marjorie Daw. By T. B. Aldrich. 

The Hiding of Black Bill. By O. Henry. 

The Sage-Brush Hen. By Thomas A. Janvier. 

A Day Off. By Alice Brown. 

The Enchore. By Margaret Deland. 

Mother. By Owen Wister. 

A Break in Training. By Arthur Ruhl. 

Beauty’s Sister. By Owen Johnson. 

A Soul Above Buttons. By Myra Kelly. 

The Sick-a-Bed Lady. By Eleanor H. Abbot. 

The King of Boyville. By William Allen White. 
Pigs is Pigs. By Ellis P. Butler. 

The Arverne Sacque. By Montague Glass. 

The Moving Finger. By Edith Wharton. 

The Perfect Tribute. By Mary R. S. Andrews. 
They. By Rudyard Kipling. 






Chat from a Bookstore 


By Virginia Smith Cowper 


ITH the opening of the spring season we have on 
W. hand a rather interesting collection of new books; 

interesting, for the reason that the authors are either 
very well known or are presenting to the reading public their 
first efforts. 

New authors are always looked upon with suspicion. “What 
has he written?” that is the question booksellers must combat. 
It always takes much persuasion to convince a customer that 
the unknown writer can really be worth while. 

There are several instances where pioneers in the literary 
field have given us fascinating stories this spring. One of 
the best is by Stanley Shaw. A Siren of the Snows is his first 
effort, and I trust it will not be his last, for he displays rare 
talent as a story-teller. 

The plot is unique, the action swift, there being no un- 
necessary lagging of details, and Mr. Shaw does not give a 
solution of the baffling international counterfeiting scheme 
until the chapter before the last, and then the great surprise 
of the book is sprung, which we didn’t suspect at all. 

There are many well-drawn characters, among whom are 
Peter Saint, the blind habitan, and his dog Babe. 

Babe plays no minor réle in this drama of the Canadian 
wilds, for when she is not leading her master about, she has 
much more serious work to do. 

Taken altogether this secret service tale is most creditable, 
and it is to be hoped that it will have the success it deserves. 

One of the “well-knowns” who has given us a different 
kind of book is Booth Tarkington. His The Turmoil is big. 
Just as he dwells on the bigness of the smoky city, so is his art 
great as displayed in his new story. One thinks of Pittsburgh 
immediately, and that city serves the purpose when we read 
about the wealth, the smoke and the greatness of the city’s 
business. 

Sheridan is a strong character, not so hard as we first 
imagine, but he has thought bigness so much that it became 
part of his life. 

Bibbs Sheridan, the sickly son, is an altogether loveable 
character. His ideals are so fine, his aims so high above the 
smoke, money and every day commonplaceness. 

How he is made over much against his will is a clever 
piece of writing and after all we are glad to have known Bibbs. 
He will probably live as one of the greatest characters in mod- 
ern fiction. 

There is a pretty love affair into which is woven tragedy 
and much “respectable” poverty such as only “blue-bloods” 
know. ' 
Mr. Tarkington has shown us that he is not only a versa- 
tile, but a prolific writer and in the art of story telling he has 
few, if any, peers in American letters to-day. 

Probably one of the most unique books came off the press 
late last fall, and in spite of the small size of the book it con- 
tains a mine of information. Baby Clothing, by Wilena Hitch- 
ing and Della Thompson Lutes, is the book. It is the only one 
of its kind in print, which fact in itself is notable. This prac- 
tical little book is designed for prospective mothers. It is 
probably one of the most fascinating books on sewing on the 


market, and any young wife who is preparing for the arrival 
of a little stranger will find many useful suggestions for the 
baby’s wardrobe. There are some good examples of knitted 
garments with directions of making—told very plainly. 

The most interesting feature of the whole book is the 
batch of paper patterns which comes as a supplement. There 
are ten in all and they include rompers, caps, slips, petticoats, 
dresses, cape and hood and underclothing. 

There are full directions for making, so that the novice 
can easily fashion these little garments. The sizes range from 
infants to three years, so it can be seen that the scope of the 
book is wide. 

This makes a desirable gift to be sent to the young mother, 
as it is so sensible and useable. 

A really fine contribution to books on the war will be found 
in The New Map of Europe, by Herbert Adams Gibbons. 

Although Mr. Gibbons is an American, he has spent much 
of his time in Europe and has had an unusual opportunity to 
study conditions which led to the present tragic climax now 
being enacted in the theater of war. 

We have had difficulty in convincing customers that this is 
not a quickly compiled affair which was launched upon the pub- 
lic while the fever for war books was still raging. This is not 
so with Mr. Gibbons’ book. It isa §ane, unbiased and interest- 
ing account of conditions among the nations which led to the 
present crisis, going back to the years shortly after the war of 
1870 and up through the years. 

Diplomatic conditions of Turkey, Russia, Crete, England, 
France and Germany are discussed at length and their political 
histories are given in a concise and interesting manner. 

Surely anyone who wishes to understand the present war 
cannot thoroughly appreciate conditions until they have read 
this book. It ought to be in every library as well as in private 
collections of books, for as a book of reference it will prove of 
value either to the casual observer of European affairs or to 
those whose duty it is to know conditions as they really are. 

To have a book with a title which sounds as if it surely 
must be a joke book sometimes happens, but never yet has a 
customer approached me with a solemn face and asked for 
Eat and Grow Thin. 

There is something about the title which is very fetching, 
and makes them grin. 

Fat people get very little sympathy, and when this book 
was published and Vance Thompson’s preface was read by the 
salespeople, they immediately felt that here was a book which 
was going to be a “best seller.” 

We were not wrong in our estimate of the Mahdah Menus. 
When I first read the list of forbidden foods I -was thankful 
for the public parks with their nice green grass plots, where 
stout people could browse, but when I saw the list of approved 
foods I was amazed at the variety and the really good things 
suggested. 

If you are loosing your nymph-like figure get this book and 
follow its rules and even if you have fears of entering the 
heavy-weight class get it any way and keep it for an emergency. 
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The Chalk Line* 


ISS WARWICK has written a somewhat daring story 
M of love and sacrifice in The Chalk Line. A dozen 

times she shocks us, and in a breath almost brings us 
back to a viewpoint of sanity and worthy sentiment. In this 
way she proceeds to her startling and entirely unexpected 
climax, tragic almost to the point of hideousness and yet won- 
derful in its depth of pathos and powerful in its conveyance 
of a great lesson. 

It does not pay to play with the deeper things of life, or 
to hold lightly those bonds that keep hearts strongly adherent 
in loving. The charming heroine of this story found this out 
—to her cost. She paid a greater price than the man who 
gave his life for her soul. 


Katy Gaumert 
N THIS we have a real and very simple tale of life among 
I the Pennsylvania Germans. Miss Singmaster writes with 
the sure touch of one at home among these quaint people, 
and her Katy is as representative of the world to which she 
introduces us as is Wartstill Baxter true to the traditions of 
Puritan forebears. 

The slender thread of plot is insignificant, though the au- 
thor turns it to account in bringing her hero and heroine to- 
gether. The main richness of the story lies in the development 
of bright little Katy in the midst of her particular environment, 
the descriptions of which are handled with the skill of one 


*The Chalk Line. By Anne Warwick. John Lane Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 

tKaty Gaumer. By Elsie Singmaster. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.35, postpaid. 
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(Continued from page 390) 





Daybreak 


By Isabel S. Mason 


versed in their every detail. This background gives pic- 
turesqueness as well as vividness to the characterization, and 
lends a simple charm that wins the heart through its very 
sincerity. 


The Wooden Horse* 


TH each succeeding effort Hugh Walpole becomes 

W more completely the literary master. We thought 

that he touched high-water mark in Fortitude; The 

Duchess of Wrexe came after almost as a surprise, since the 

average novelist so frequently fails to hold to his standard, 

let alone a continuous raising of it; now, with The Wooden 

Horse, we have as real a bit of Cornwall as all literature pro- 

vides, and a study in real life and. people and manners that 
need not blush by the side of a volume of Thackeray. 

Mr. Walpole is a very earnest portrayer of the fallacies 
of tradition and fixed conventional action. He shows in its 
most absurd light the foolishness of doing the so-called “proper” 
thing at the expense of soul and heart. His Trojan family, 
secure and unapproachable in its self-satisfaction, breaks 
hardly over the appearance of the traitor in the camp, a prod- 
igal son returned from Australia, whose rubs against things 
real and vital have made Trojan traditions seem very petty 
and paltry items in the grand business of life. His influence 
upon others becomes the family scandal, but his victory makes 
a man of a son who came perilously near a ruinous spoiling. 

The book is rich in episode and situation and strongly im- 
pressive in its study of character; it is again a step forward 
for its author and a good-sized step at that. 


*The Wooden Horse. By Hugh Walpole. George H. 
Doran Company. $1.25, postpaid. 








EW on the cobwebs, a gossamer veil 
D That the Fay folk have dropped as they pass 
A scarf that entangled the pearls in their hair 
And fell as they played in the grass. 
The full moon that shines on the clover asleep 
And chrisms with silver the way; 
Has paled with the warning that far in the east 


Gleams the spears of her enemy, Day. 








New York's Newest Plays 


The Strange Case of Barker 


and Shakespeare 


OON after the opening of his pro- 
S duction of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Mr. Granville Barker asked 
Mr. Royal Cortissoz to visit his theater 
in the spirit of art critic, and to discuss 
the “new” scenery from the standpoint 
of its pictorial value. We hope that what 
Mr. Cortissoz found on this visit of his 
will sink deep into the minds and hearts 
of those who are chiefly responsible for 
the eccentric spirit of the performance. 
For in brief, what this art critic found 
in the course of the evening was that 
Norman Wilkinson, who is responsible for 
all of the designs in this special produc- 
tion, had detached the picture from the 
fundamental purposes of the dramatist, 
and, declares Mr. Cortissoz, “that kind 
of a picture needs to be done on canvas 
or on a wall.” In other words, this art 
critic, trained in all the traditions of his 
craft, seemed to resent its misuse in 
terms of the theater. He showed by his 
criticism that he considered these men 
within the theater repudiating that of 
which they should be justly proud; he 
seemed to think that however much the 
art of the painter and the decorator is 
made to assist the stage-manager, the 
ultimate effect of all the elements brought 
to bear upon the stage should be theatri- 
cal in the best sense of the word. It 
would seem that if the “new” stage- 
craft is to have any friends, these would 
be first coming from among the artists. 
But Mr. Cortissoz, with sufficient reason, 
seems to think that Mr. Granville Bar- 
ker’s production of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream wrongly overestimates the decora- 
tive or pictorial value of the play, and 
underestimates the theatrical effective- 
ness of its scenes. 
The chief interest in Mr. Barker’s pro- 
duction has been based on expectation 


By Montrose j. Moses 


aroused by notices published at the time 
of its initial performances in London. It 
was then that we learned how monstrous 
were the gilded fairies, and how Teutonic 
was the conception of Puck. Cablegrams 
heralded the fact that Mendelssohn’s ex- 
quisite music, which one had come to re- 
gard as a part of Shakespeare’s original 
composition, was being replaced by bits 
of folk song, dug out of the past through 
the assiduous labors of Mr. Cecil Sharp. 
Furthermore, we were told that Mr. Bar- 
ker, believing in Shakespeare intact, had 
restored much of the text which acting 
tradition had cut. Such accounts, coming 
from across seas, may be regarded by 
some as excellent press work, but to those 
who are interested in the welfare of Mr. 
Barker, they represent a certain defiance 


which, now that he is in America, he will 
have to explain. By far the best chal- 
lenge has been that of Mr. Cortissoz. For 
if the production of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream falls by its decorative test, it falls 
completely out of the category of “new” 
scenery into the category of theatrical 
effectiveness. Personally, I went to see 


A Midsummer Night's Dream with in- 
tense interest, for however mistaken Mr. 
Barker may be in the ultimate test, there 


is no doubt that his energy is in the right 
channel, even though we may find his 
execution to be on the wrong side of 
eccentricity. I like the restoration of his 
text, and however arbitrary his division 
of the scenes into three parts may be, 
they are at least better and more restful 
than his threatened uninterrupted pro- 


From A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
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duction of the play. I like the quickness 
and alertness with which he was enabled 
to change his scenes back and forth with- 
out those tedious waits that old-time real- 
istic scenery would have necessitated. 

It was very evident also that even 
though Mr. Barker was unable to find 
actors properly trained in the reading of 
blank verse and in understanding the 
poetry of lyricism, he at least, to himself, 
had clearly defined the difference between 
the blank verse quality and the song 
quality of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

However much I might agree with 
those humorists who regarded Mr. Bar- 
ker’s gilded fairies as so many statues 
escaped from city pedestals, I was not so 
shocked over their incongruity as I was 
alarmed for their complexions! Although, 
here again I am inclined to agree with 








Martha Hedman 
In The Trap 


Mr. Cortissoz, having learned the fact 
from him, that “gold has .. . no 
reverberations such as belong to true 
color, and as it is used in this production 
it is almost incredibly cold and dull.” 
There are three dominant characteris- 
tics in A Midsummer Night’s Dream: its 
fairy element, its rustic beauty, and its 
youthful exuberance. Its love story has 
always bored me; its fairy wizardry is 
inarticulate unless color and lightness 
and lyrical reading of lines are evident. 
And its human quality, as exemplified in 
Nick Bottom, is always enjoyable, no 
matter how badly the réle might be acted. 
The gilt fairies would not so utterly have 
destroyed my illusion as to what fairies 
should be, had their verbal expression 
been as well defined as their plastic poses. 
I was not shocked at all, although I pre- 
fer to take my fairies in the way they 
dressed when they visited my childish 
dreams, or peeped out from the pages of 
my nursery books. I am inclined to be- 
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lieve that Mr. Barker made them gold in 
order to be eccentric rather than to sup- 
port any child dreams he may have had. 
Certainly his published introduction to 
the play did not firmly establish his 
theories, but rather mystified us by the 
half-utterances of his views. In other 
words, he went out of his way to break 
up tradition, not even respecting the tra- 
ditions of fairyland. Mr. Barker hurt 
more than one observer by his misinter- 
pretative conception of Puck, who.is an 
imp rather than a lout, who is nimble and 
fleet rather than clumsy and heavy, whose 
hair tends to suggest devilish wisps of 
mischief rather than yellowish streams 
of German revelry. I have seen much 
better Pucks in much poorer productions. 
And here again I believe Mr. Barker was 
eccentric without any justification to be 
found in Shakespeare’s text. 

To the untutored eye, and I am pro- 
tecting myself from the richer art knowl- 
edge of Mr. Cortissoz, great joy will be 
had in two of the scenes: in one, Titania’s 
Bower, and in the other, Theseus’ Palace. 
In the whole production, there was an ab- 
sence of typical woodland scenery, but in 
this Bower set there was a refreshing 
mound of green, bathed at one time in 
brilliant sunlight, and at another in 
moonbeams. Whether or not the sus- 
pended ring of flowers failed to lend an 
aerial touch to the picture, because of its 
unusual diameter and thickness, is a mat- 
ter for dispute, but it did add freshness 
to the first impression. And A Midswm- 
mer Night’s Dream is very largely de- 
pendent on first impressions. The Duke’s 
Palace may have been too crowded with 
silvered pillars to give one the idea of 
Greek simplicity, but there was a certain 
regal perspective to it which could not 
have been obtained by more literal treat- 
ment. All of the other scenes were more 
or less impressionistic and. obtrusive, al- 
most unlocalized, but always aiming for, 
even though not always securing, the 
dominant atmosphere. 

So much for the novel production in 
its externals, the distractions of which 
would not have been so great had the 
text been more dominant in the mouths 
of the actors. Puck chewed his words in 
an effort to speak rapidly. Oberon ar- 
ticulated with the sameness of a self- 
playing instrument. Titania was color- 
less whenever she was audible, whereas 
the moonstruck lovers, with the excep- 
tion of a certain cold distinctness of Miss 
Lillah McCarthy, were uninteresting in 
their delivery. The rustic group was 
adequate, with especial emphasis upon 
Mr. Ernest Cossart as Bottom. 

It is unfortunate, where beauty of ex- 
pression and daintiness of fancy are so 
important, that a manager should find 
himself so handicapped as Mr. Barker 
must have been in the casting of this 
play. Speaking of Shakespeare, and his 
youthful outlook as found all through 





A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Shaw 
says, “there is only one way to defy Time, 
and that is to have young ideas which 
may always be trusted to find youthful 
and vivid expression.” It strikes me that 
there is only one way in which an actor 
can approach A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and none of the actors did so ap- 
proach him. That is by giving youthful 
and vivid expression to the text. For 
it is in the text, rather than in any “new” 
scenery Mr. Barker could give us, that 
the greatest beauty of this supreme fairy 
play may be had. 

There was evident in this production 
Mr. Barker’s intelligent use of the apron 
stage, which, as Mr. Cortissoz has pointed 
out, is a dangerous temptation to the 
stage-manager who believes in the picture 
frame arrangement of his scene. Very 
effective were the couches strewn in a 
semi-circle outside the proscenium arch 
upon which Duke Theseus’ guests re- 
clined as they viewed the play of “Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe.” But this extension 
over the frame would shock the eye of 
any art critic who sat so near as to de- 
stroy perspective, and who judges a pic- 
ture by values different from those of a 
stage-manager. 

The production is so far superior in 
its general tone to the Edison-ized ver- 
sions as given by Nat Goodwin and Miss 
Annie Russell years ago, that it is well 
worth while seeing for the sake of its 
few supreme excellences. © 


Ethel Barrymore and a The 
Shadow” 


VERY excellent test of a modern 
A play is to allow many days to 

elapse between the seeing of it 
and the writing of an analysis of it. For 
then one is enabled to separate the im- 
portant from the unimportant, and to 
measure how far or how successfully the 
dramatist has pursued his theme and de- 
lineated his characters. After once see- 
ing A Doll’s House, and hearing the sym- 
bolic slam of the door as Nora goes out, 
there is no forgetting the spiritually rev- 
olutionary character of that play; after 
witnessing the many pathological evi- 
dences of Hedda Gabler’s peculiar femin- 
ism, we are hardly likely to confuse the 
uppermost quality of that play with 
something of minor import in the plot. 
But my experience has been that with 
the average social drama of to-day, the 
story is soon forgotten unless it is asso- 
ciated with some single personality of 
the stage. 

I have seen several pieces, the joint 
product of Dario Niccodemi and Michael 
Morton, dramatist and adapter, but it is 
difficult to recall them offhand; were it 
not for the nearness of the event, I would 
have entirely forgotten that these two 
had perpetrated such inane amusement as 
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The Prodigal Husband, in which John 
Drew appeared at the beginning of the 
season. In the hands of a less competent 
actress than Miss Ethel Barrymore, the 
new drama by these co-workers, entitled 
The Shadow, would have met with less 
gentle treatment than it has at the hands 
of the public. It is a morbid study of 
invalidism, which in the first act is only 
lightened by the minute technique of the 
actress. For at best a painful portrait 
of one who has suffered, mewed up in a 
wheel chair for six years, is not an agree- 
able picture. for an evening’s entertain- 
ment, however well it is done, and the 
tension which is relieved upon the wom- 
an’s sudden recovery is quickly tightened 
again by the atmosphere of faithlessness 
which surrounds the husband and is about 
to deluge the wife. 

The story is the usual triangular one, 
the man seeking elsewhere for those sat- 
isfactions which his wife’s affliction will 
not allow her to bestow. For three years 
previous to the opening of the play, the 
husband has been enjoying his peccadil- 
loes, all the while dropping in daily for 
an agreeable and deceiving chat with 
his wife; for three years the wife in her 
invalid chair has been tortured by the 
thought of his unfaithfulness, and the 
mystery is that during this time she has 
not once been frank enough to express 
this doubt openly; for three years the 
wife’s best woman friend has been living 
secretly with the husband, and has been 
as smilingly faithless in her declarations 
of love for the invalid as he. And during 
all this time there floats through the days 
and hours a most devoted and dejected 
swain of the invalid woman, who sees 
how things are going, but who is not able 
to divert the cataclysm which he knows 
will come, should the wife ever recover. 

Imagine, then, the miracle happening; 
the wife on her feet again after six years 
—and on her way to her husband’s studio. 
Imagine her discovery of a baby; her hus- 
band’s confession of what he considers to 
be his rightful action; the revelation of 
the girl friend’s iniquity; and the wife’s 
demands for what she declares to be 
rightfully hers. 

It is a play of disintegrating forces, for 
we know the self-sacrifice that is to fol- 
low and the self-conscious dread that will 
pursue the second wife. The whole in- 
terest in the play, therefore, centers not 
so much in what is the moral duty of 
the husband toward the two women, as 
in what will be the action of the woman 
who has cheated illicit happiness by com- 
ing to life again. In the ordinary course 
of American justice, we would know very 
well what to think of a man who gets 
behind the chair of a helpless woman, 
and seeks compensation on the plea that 
Nature has cheated him out of the rich- 
ness of life. But in France, sometimes, 
they do things in queer ways. Neverthe- 
less, whether in France or in America, 





From The Interior 
Photo by Paul Thompson 


the character of the husband, played by 
Mr. Bruce McRae, is far from an agree- 
able or noble réle, even in his capacity as 
artist, no less than that of man. The 
other woman, it seems to me, has little 
philosophical basis to go on, inasmuch as 
what she brings to the artist is purely 
physical, and has nothing to do with the 
inspirational, spiritual, or mental caliber 
of the man, who might just as well have 
sought for these worthwhile elements in 
life at the footstool of his invalid wife, 
who was always alert. Not only that, 
but the aloofness that seemed to exist 
between husband and wife those six years 
is almost unbelievable, considering her 
own interest and keenness, and the seem- 
ing response he gave to her on his morn- 
ing visits. A woman may be. deceived 
subtly but not quite so bluntly or per- 
sistently as this one; nor would she have 
allowed any suspicion to have accumu- 
lated, without having uttered one protest, 
and without having asked for some 
further show of faithfulness on her hus- 
band’s part. Deceived by her girl friend; 
deceived by her rejected suitor, in the 
very best spirit of well-doing; deceived by 
her husband, by her doctor and by her 
maid, it seems to me that The Shadow’s 
identifying mark is in the deeper shadow 
of the wife’s tragedy. It is all gloom, and 
Miss Barrymore proceeds to make it 
realistically so. 


We recollect but two smiles in this 
play—one, when the miracle happens and 
she can move; the other, when she recalls 
to her husband in his studio the days that 
have been, and the days that she believes 
are to. be between them. Except for 
these, we have tears and blank despond- 
ency and sentimental gropings which 


are more the fault of Messrs. Niccodemi 
and Morton than of Miss Barrymore. 
The authors wandered about in the last 
act as though they did not quite know 
what they should do with the woman they 
had brought to life. They could not strike 
her down again, for that would be an 
anti-climax; they could not let her slam 
the door behind her, and go out of the 
life of her husband, for in the first place 
that would have been imitative of A 
Doll’s House, and in the second place, it 
would have made it necessary for the 
rejected suitor to be up and doing. No. 
The best way, so these co-workers argued, 
would be to continue the gloom which 
they had spread through three acts into 
a life time; to have this woman of grief 
sit herself upon a pedestal beneath the 
shadow of which there would be rest for 
the weary, whenever the artist. was fa- 
tigued at his easel, and whenever wife 
number two was tired of tending the 
baby. 

It’s a silly play, with little variety for 
Miss Barrymore. There are bits she does 
well, but those bits we have séen before 
in Tante and even in her earlier days. 
At times she triumphs in the intelligent 
use of detail, and if she becomes monot- 
onous, it is because the authors become 
monotonous. My grievance with her is 
that she did not go beyond the authors, 
and read into her part certain elements 
of strength and will which would have 
enriched her own work. When a play 
reaches the point of senile morbidity and 
physical weakness, I think a character 
has perfect right to put a bomb some- 
where, even though the authors’ stage 
directions do not call for it. And that 
is just what Miss Barrymore does not 
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do. The one consistently drawn char- 
acter in The Shadow is that of the dis- 
carded lover, excellently played by Mr. 
Ernest Lawford. 


A Few Dramatic Notes 


R. HOLBROOK BLINN is now 

being starred in The Trap, a 

melodrama by Richard Harding 
Davis and Jules Eckert Goodman, and I 
am afraid that despite his excellent act- 
ing, it is going to be an ill-starred affair. 
For the audience roared through the 
absurd plot, wherein a villain hounds a 
woman for blackmail all the way from 
the Yukon to the Hotel Astor, and where- 
in the heroine is so tied to a most un- 
sympathetic character that she can never 
hope to have anything to do with the 
only real man in the play. Whenever 
there was any detective planning to be 
done, it was accomplished so clumsily that 
those of us who sat through the evening 
chortled with glee when we should have 
been serious. There is no hope for a 
play when such emotional mistakes are 
made by the observer! I mention The 
Trap simply so it may go on record. Even 
the acting was poor, Miss Martha Hed- 
man being dull and colorless. Mr. Tully 
Marshall, as the villain, played and 
looked it up to the hilt. 


* * * 


An an evidence of the fact that the 
unexpected may occur in obscure corners, 
it is interesting to note. that a company 
of amateurs, calling themselves The 
Washington Square Players, have met 
success at the little Bandbox Theater, in 
a special production of Maeterlinck’s The 
Interior. We mention this simply as an 
indication that art does not depend on 
the commercial manager for fostering. 
Every outside force like the present one 
is conducing to better the theater situa- 
tion. Some day every city will have or- 
ganizations of its own, not dependent 
upon the will and dictates of a booking 
system. I am not meaning that the com- 
mercial manager has not served inesti- 
mable purposes, but in some instances his 
opportunities have been abused. The op- 
portunity to serve the public is as open 
to abuse by the private individual. But 
when art thrives outside the beaten track, 
it is a pretty sure indication that every- 
thing is not all wrong with the theater 
as a live and vital institution. 


* * * 


At a dinner tendered Mr. Granville 
Barker by the founders of the New The- 
ater, Mr. Barker gave some idea of what 
his theater should be like, if he should 
finally be persuaded to establish one in 
New York. He said: “Its one test must 
be its vitality; it cannot be manufactur- 
ed. It must be born and it must grow, 
and the starting-point must be the exist- 
ence of plays, and they cannot be built 








to order. A play may be a good 
play or a bad play, but if it is a real play 
it has to be written because a man wants 
to write it in the right way, and I think 
you must start in with that. And then 
you want your interpreters. I think you 
want your single head. You cannot put 
the management of any artistic thing 
into commission, not because many peo- 
ple’s opinions are not wiser than one 
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man’s opinion, but merely because put- 
ting things in many people’s hands 
amounts to compromise.” The whole at- 
titude of the New Theatre Founders is 
that of confidence that Mr. Barker will 
let them finance him next season, when 
they will either build for him another 
theater the proper size, or rent one for 
him, if a satisfactory arrangement can 
be made. 


The Uncertain Glories of the 


Passing 


Season 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


days” are here once more and of- 

fer a most fitting simile for the 
passing theatrical season that has in 
truth been as fitful as an April day, with 
the brilliant sunshine of a few good 
plays and the lowering clouds of many 
failures. 

From the point of view of the presid- 
ing geniuses in the box offices the sea- 
son has been a bad one, but from the 
point of view of the critic it has had 
enough redeeming successes to make it 
well worth while. Musical comedies are 
as usual well in the lead from a material 
standard of success, Ziegfeld’s Follies, 
Chin Chin, Papa’s Darling, Sari and The 
Girl from Utah having kept the Forrest 
the goal of the amusement seeker during 
the entire early part of the year, over- 
balancing the failure of Fads and Fan- 
cies and a few others. 

In like fashion the brilliant success of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell in Pygmalion, 
Miss Maude Adams in The Legend of 
Leonora and The Ladies Shakespeare, 


T'« “uncertain glories of the April 





Robert Hilliard 
In The Argyle Case 


and Leo Ditrichstein in The Phantom 
Rival are a balance flung into the scale 
at the Broad where so many failures were 
recorded, including He Comes Up Smil- 
ing, Drugged, Mrs. Fiske in Lady Betty 
Martingale and The Beautiful Adven- 
ture, though it is more than likely that 
in a season when there was less stress of 
circumstance, less poignant anxiety to 
be noted on every side, more than one 
of these plays would have had something 
more than a transitory success. 

At the Garrick the huge success of 
Potash and Perlmutter stands out as the 
biggest feature of the year, (a strong 
hint of the fact that American drama is 
coming into its own); The Yellow Ticket 
and Seven Keys to Baldpate are close sec- 
onds in popular favor, while at the Little 
Theater Hindle Wakes and The Critic 
stand out as foremost successes, though 
this diminutive playhouse has the unique 
distinction of having had the best season 
of its three short years of life—and that 
in what has been essentially a bad year 
theatrically as well as in a business way 
—though the two are more or less 
synonymous. 

The plays produced have (speaking 
metaphorically) roamed the centuries 
from Sheridan to Shaw, to say nothing 
of Galsworthy and Porter Emerson 
Browne. . The latter half of the season 
has also witnessed the success of Mrs. 
Jay’s program of “visiting stars” at the 
playhouse, Miss Edith Wynne Matthi- 
son in The Piper having started the new 
era. The charm of Josephine Preston 
Peabody’s delightfully poetic prize play: 
made the Little Theater the mecca for 
lovers of romantic drama and offered a 
fine contrast to The Servant in the House 
which followed it, with both Miss Matthi- 
son and Charles Rann Kennedy in it. 


This month will, according to present 
plans, bring Ralph Herz in Monsieur 
Poiret, a new play by John Jex, of which 
I spoke at more length last month. 

One cannot talk of the events of the 
spring at the Little Theater, however, 





without giving a word to the reading on 
Good Friday of Charles Rann Kennedy’s 
The Terrible Meek which rounds out the 
series of Lenten recitals which he and 
his wife have been giving. 

In view of the present situation in 
Europe this peace play has an appeal 
that is more than poignant, and it is of 
interest to add that not only will Phila- 
delphia hear it for the first time on Good 
Friday, but on the same day it will be 
read at Columbia University in New 
York and at the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion and in scores of churches through- 
out the country. 

The story of The Terrible Meek is 
also, by the way, a parable for budding 
dramatists, for on its first presentation 
in New York, three years ago, it was 
sweepingly condemned as blasphemous, 
windy claptrap and banal. It was, how- 
ever, vigorously defended by the clergy 
and by the late Dr. Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, though it was censored by the Lord 
Chamberlin in England and condemned 
by every country now at war whose 
monarchs refused to receive the copies 
sent them by the author. 

A year later, however, it came into its 
own in Chicago and was taken up and 
applauded by peace societies all over the 
world. It was done in England, in spite 
of the prohibitions of the censor, and her 
Majesty the dowager Queen Alexandra 
set the seal of her approval on it. 


The play, which is done in the dark, 
has but three characters in it, an army 
captain, a peasant woman whose son has 
just been executed, and the cockney sol- 


dier who carried out the order. The 
voice of the woman is heard weeping bit- 
terly. She refuses to leave the spot, and 
while the captain is reasoning with her 
the soldier comes up to say that the 
general has another “job” for them like 
the last. The captain flatly refuses to 
obey orders and in the thrilling climax 
Mr. Kennedy has voiced his great plea 
for peace. 

There is nothing of the meek, though 
much of the terrible, however, in the 
first April offering at the Garrick The- 
ater where Robert Hilliard will be seen 
in The Argyle Case, in which he has been 
playing since December, 1912. The play, 
which is intensely dramatic—perhaps 
one may justly say melodramatic—is by 
Harriet Ford and Harvey J. O’Higgins 
in co-operation with Detective William 
J. Burns. Murder, counterfeiting, plots 
and counter plots follow swiftly through- 
out the play which is essentially up to 
date and is laid in New York City. 

The murder, which takes place in the 
first act, really makes the “case,” but 
there are many other threads tangled in 
the intricate skein of the story, together 
with a charming love interest. 

From a literary standpoint The Argyle 
Case may not rank as high as some other 
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plays of the year, but from the stand- 
point of the playgoer who likes thrills, 
and who wants to put it slangily, “a lot 
of pep” in every act, this play should 
prove a delight. Mr. Hilliard is excel- 
lent in it, too, but so much has already 
been written and said of it that we may, 
I think, pass it with these few comments 
and turn to what is really one of the 
most interesting events of the spring, 
and that is Miss Ethel Barrymore’s ap- 
pearance at the Board Easter week in 
The Shadow. 


The play, which is by Mario Niccodemi 
(the author, by the way, of The Prodigal 
Husband, and was adapted for Miss 
Barrymore by Michael Morton has been 
very thoroughly reviewed by Mr. Moses 
on another page of this magazine, so 
suffice it to say that Miss Barrymore has 
a part well worthy of her and which 
wipes out the memory of her vaudevillain 
appearance here earlier this year in the 
maudlinly sentimental “Hearts Adrift.” 


Easter week at the Forrest where “The 
Movies” have been running lately, will, 
however, be the fashionable mecca, for 
the University lads of “The Mask and 
Wig” will give their annual production 
there at that time. 

The “Mask and Wig” does most ex- 
cellent work, too, and their performance 
is quite as brilliant dramatically as so- 
cially, but their appearance marks what 
is almost the final curtain for the tragedy 
and comedy of this theatrical season. 

The name of the comedy this year is 
Paradise Prison and is said to be one of 
the best productions that the club has 
given and also contains some very fine 
original music written by Mason Wright, 
one of the members of the club who was 
in the cast last year. Paradise Prison 
has its initial performance at the Apollo 
Theater in Atlantic City on Easter Eve 
and comes to the Forrest the following 
Monday. 


Walnut Street Theater 


ARVEY O’HIGGINS, who with 
I / Harriet Ford wrote The Dummy, 
that is coming to the Walnut 
Street Theater for an engagement of 
one month, beginning Easter Monday, 
April 15th, after an all-summer run at 
the Hudson Theater, New York, last 
season, and more recently from a most 
successful three months’ engagement at 
Powers’ Theater, Chicago, is “the man 
who writes Irish stories.” All maga- 
zine readers know Harvey O’Higgins’ 
Irish stories and love them for their 
human nature and the drollery. In 
fact, Irish stories are the main issue of 
Mr. O’Higgins’ career. The Century 
Company has just brought out a new 
volume of them, and he has a number 
of novels to his credit as well. 
But plays! 
No one was more surprised than Har- 
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vey O’Higgins when he woke up one 
day and found himself a playwright. It 
happened because Miss Harriet Ford, 
who wrote The Greatest Thing in the 
World, A Gentleman of France, The 
Fourth Estate, and a number of other 
dramas of note, saw a great detective 
drama latent in Mr. O’Higgins’ articles 
written in collaboration with Detective 
William J. Burns for “McClure’s Maga- 
zine.” 

“There is a great American detective 
drama, with a real detective as the hero,” 
declared Miss Ford. “We must write 
2.” 

“But I never wrote a play!” pro- 
tested. Mr. O’Higgins. 

“High time you began, then!” re- 
torted Miss Ford with conviction, and 
the two proceeded to make out a 
scenario. (Because, as any one will tell 


Ida Hamilton 
At the Little Theater 


you, there are plenty of plays that never 
get beyond a scenario, and a scenario 
is not hard to write.) 

But, to the consternation of Mr. 
O’Higgins, who had never written a 
play, The Argyle Case was accepted in 
scenario by Mr. Erlanger, of Klaw & 
Erlanger, and there was nothing to do 
but to keep faith with the powers that 
be and write the play. Willy-nilly, Mr. 
O’Higgins became a playwright, and 
The Argyle Case was a thorough suc- 
cess. Thereupon Miss Ford, having la- 
bored with Mr. O’Higgins to such ac- 
count in the cause of the drama, seized 
upon his series of “Detective Barney” 
stories in “Collier’s,” chronicles founded 
on the real adventures of a boy detec- 
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tive, as material for another detective 
play. So The Dummy was written, and 
it has run six months at the Hudson 
Theater, New York, and three months 
at. Powers’ Theatre, Chicago, with the 
critics all praising, the public all com- 
ing, and the play a tremendous “hit.” 

Mr. O’Higgins is frequently asked if 
the young detective of The Dummy isn’t 
a little too bright for even a bright boy 
detective. “And I tell them,” said Mr. 
O’Higgins, “that the original of Barney 
in the play was a real boy, a Secret 
Service operative, whose amazing ad- 
ventures would make the exploits of the 
boy detective in the Meredith case seem 
like matter-of-course experiences.” 


At the Lyric and Adelphi 
Theaters 


G O’ MY HEART is proving to be 

in truth a winner of hearts and 

this charming play will remain all 
through April at the Adelphi, but the 
month brings one of the most notable of- 
ferings of the year to the Lyric, where 
William Faversham will be seen in The 
Hawk, beginning on April 5th. 

In this play, which is from the pen of 
Francis de Croisset, Faversham has come 
into his own again. That does not mean 
that Faversham in Shakespeare is not all 
and more than the “Discriminating Pub- 
lic” can applaud, but it means that he 


KNOW a place where smiling spring 
Her first warm kiss bestows, 

And south winds linger on a chilly day, 
And blue birds, home returning, 
Stops to sing their welcome songs, 
Before they pass again upon their way. 


The place I know is on a hill 
That faces t’ward the south, 
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has returned to the sort of réle in which 
the great “General Public” likes him best 
—in other words, he has a huge success. 

The play itself is essentially an acting 
drama—its scenes make a continual emo- 





From The Dummy 


tional demand upon the players, running 
the gamut of heroics, and dealing with 
the inevitable triangle, yet doing it so 
splendidly that all thought of its “not 
being real” or “probable” is lost sight of. 


Where the Fair Arbutus Grows 


By Will P. Snyder 








’Tis here the sun’s warm beams at play 





The story, told briefly, deals with 
Comte George De Dasetta (played by 
Faversham, who is married to a beautiful 
but extravagant woman “Marina,” a 
réle most ably filled by Mlle. Gabrielle 
Dorziat, the French actress). In order 
to gratify the whims of this woman the 
Comte stoops to cheating at cards, and 
soon both he and his wife become “hawks 
of prey,” dishonest gamblers playing their 
game among the wealthy and fashionable. 

One of these, Rene de Tierrache, falls 
in love with Marina and under his influ- 
ence she determines to give up gambling 
and to devote her life to good things. 
The Comte finds this out, and realizing 
that the love of Rene is ennobling his 
wife, leaves her and tries to forget, with 
the aid of morphine! A year later he is 
found by the uncle of Rene (a drug 
fiend), but is brought back in order that 
he may grant his wife a divorce so that 
she can marry Rene. But the sight of 
him—of his pitiable condition and the 
thought that after all she is mostly to 
blame for it all proves stronger than her 
love for Rene and she returns to her 
husband. 

For all its seeming improbability the 
play has some wonderfully fine moments, 
and both Faversham and Mlle. Dorziat 
rise to exceptional heights of acting in 
the emotional scenes while more than a 
word of praise is also due to Conway 
Tearle who plays the part of “Rene.” 


Pierce through the winter’s snow, 


In search of fair arbutus buds, sleep-bound, 


And smooth and pat their little cheeks 







And often when ’tis winter otherwheres, 


I’ve gone and found besides the snow 
And last year’s rusty leaves, 
A fragrant, wax-like flower blooming there. 


Until they wake and stir, 
And blooming, smile up through the frozen ground. 
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(Continued from page 24, advertising section) 
more just how such a feat might be ac- a 
complished than she did. Secondly, if he | EE ef enone ns eal 
did know, he should feel it his duty to his one Ov a 
family to keep such valuable knowledge 
strictly for his own use. The young lady 
eyed him with cold scorn as she delivered 
this crushing ultimatum. 

“Well, if you really don’t know any- 
thing about your own business, or are A. y ~~ 
too ill-natured to oblige an old subscriber, ; 

I don’t see why they let you play at being | [E Victor 
editor, that’s all!” ® 

It is not all fun that comes to the 
Literary Editor’s grist, however. There 
are many touches of pure pathos, bitter 
sorrow, tragedy, even. 

“If you only could say something nice 
—and soon—about my book,” pleaded 
the thin, anxious girl who carried to a 
Chicago literary desk a printed list of 
the art students in Paris for the year 
1903—and this’ very close to 1907—“it 
would help me so much. I’m trying to 
live by my music, you know, but I don’t 
play well enough to get a good position. 
If I could sell enough copies of this little 
book, I could take more lessons on the 
violoncello, and if I could take more les- 
sons, I could play better, and perhaps 
get a place in an orchestra, and really 
get along!” 

Poor Literary Editor, and poor, poor | 
child! 

“I want only the most just and un- | 
biased of reviews,” wrote a fine old man, 
offering the self-published research work 
of a life time, “but I hope you will find 
it possible to say whatever you think 
best quite promptly, as I am getting old.” 

“If you can’t treat the book kindly, | 
please don’t mention it at all,’”’ besought 
the daughterly letter tucked into the same | 
envelope. “My faither is in frail health, 
the hopes of his whole life are centered in | 
this work, and I think a careless or ad- 
verse judgment would kill him. But please 
never let him know that I wrote you 
thus.” 

The book, fortunately, proved a classic 
of its kind. 

Down in Milwaukee another fine old 
man, sick, lonely, all but desolate, stimu- Victor dealer in any city in the world 
lated his own failing spirits and hun- will gladly play for you any of the sixty- 
dreds of his fellows by inditing a book | [&| two Farrar records, or Victor Records 
detailing the many valuable and import- by any other of the world’s greatest 
ant deeds and achievements credited to artists. 
men past fifty. 

From New York came, not a great 
while ago, a splendid book on “Courage.” 
The man who wrote it died by inches 
as he did so, not living to reap the fruits 
of his noble, uplifting effort. A little | E ' 
Ohio telegraph girl has found time, after | [EHH ZA Photo copy"t Dupont 
long days of arduous labor, to compose : : 
several light-hearted books for children. : : ro tte nt eee Bim ae 9 oe and Victor 
Miss Nina Rhoades, well known as the | [E — . a en ree ee 
author of jolly, commendable books for Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
girls, is a blind woman, writing for the BerlinerGramaphone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
love of the work and her fellows, devoting = New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on 28th of each month 
her financial.returns to other blind hu- ChANTNHAN TAN TUTUUTOv OOH UCT UOT OO UUTOUOUTUUTUOUTEORTOEAALQOOVOODEOOUTCOTOVIGOD OOOO POO OOTOONOOTOOTOOUUOUOOTIONTRONVTOTODUNTTONUOTOWDOTOOAUTNVNOTHTNTONTTD 
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Both are Farrar 


The Victor Record of 
Farrar’s voice is just as truly 
Farrar as Farrar herself. 


The same singularly beauti- 
ful voice, with all the personal 
charm and individuality of the 
artist. 
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To hear the new Carmen 
records by Farrar is to be 
stirred with enthusiasm, just as 
were the vast audiences—the 
largest ever assembled in the 
Metropolitan Opera House— 
which greeted her perfor- 
mance of Carmen, and ac- 
claimed it the supreme 
triumph of this great artist’s 
career. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any 
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There are Victors and 
Victrolas in great 
variety of styles 

, from $10 to 
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A Rare Opportunity for Book Lovers 


WANAMAKER BARGAIN BOOK SALE—all regular editions 
offered at 50 to 80 per cent below publishers’ prices. These 
low prices hold good only while this limited stock remains unsold. 


THE LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON. By J. S. Bassett, 
Ph.D. Illustrated. 8vo. 2 vols. Publication Price, $5.00. Our 
Special Price, $1.35. 

The authoritative biography of Jackson and the potion his- 
tory of his period. Light is thrown on Jackson’s character and 


on political history of the time, by a collection of Jackson letters, 
for the first time accessible. 


THE LIFE OF W. J. FOX, Public Teacher and Social 
Reformer, 1786-1864. By Richard Garnett, C. B. Conclud- 
ed by Edward Garnett, With 7 illustrations. 8vo. Publi- 
cation Price, $5.00. Our Special Price, 65 cents. 

The period covered a / Fox’s life, 1786-1864, is one of the most 
confu in our social history. Scientific discoveries, the growth 
of the manufactories, and the exploitation of the industrial masses 
during and after the Napoleonic Wars were followed in England 
by a prolonged economic crisis, the final degradation of the agri- 
cultural laborer, and the battle of the landowning class to main- 
tain its privileges and keep political power in its hands. 


A PRINCESS OF INTRIGUE. Madame de Longueville & 
Her Times. By H. Noel Williams. With 35 illustrations. 2 
vols. 8vo. Publication Price, $6.50. Our Special Price, $1.50. 


HENRIETTA MARIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. By Hen- 
rietta Haynes. With 12 illustrations. 8vo. Publication Price, 
$3.50. Our Special Price, 75 cents. 

This book is devoted to a consideration of the career and char- 
acter of Henrietta Maria, the charming and unfortunate consort 
of Charles I. It has been written almost entirely from original 


sources and unpublished documents both in London and Paris 
have been considerably drawn upon. 


HEROIC SPAIN. By E. Boyle O’Reilly. 16 full-page illus- 
sz 8vo. Publication Price, $2.50. Our Special Price, 
cents. 


A country which has had such a varied career has been singu- 
larly neglected in literature. This book covers a wide area, deal- 
ing with her art, literature and civics. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zangwill. Publication 
Price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 35 cents. 


UNIVERSITY PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Daniel Coit Gilman. 8vo. Publication Price, $2.00. Our 
Special Price, 35 cents. 


A volume of practical addresses on universities. They are highly 
interesting and inspirational. 


ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN BUSINESS. By Seymour 


Eaton. Publication Price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 50 cents. 
New edition, entirely re-written and brought up to date; con- 
tains the original short cuts in figures. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. By John Bach McMaster. With 23 
full-page illustrations. 8vo. Publication Price, $2.00. Our 
Special Price, 55 cents. 

Material for a life of Daniel Webster is lar y composed of 
letters and speeches; in this book the reader will find a new and 
= light on his life and opinions. An authoritative biog- 
raphy. 


GODOY; THE QUEEN’S FAVORITE. By Edmund B. 
D’Auvergne. With photogravure frontispiece and 16 other 
full-page illustrations, including 12 portraits after Goya. 
8vo. Publication Price, $4.00. Our Special Price, 90 cents. 


THE LADY MECHANTE. By Gelett Burgess. 8 illustra- 
tions by the author and border decorations. 8vo, Publica- 
tion Price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 25 cents. 


By the author of “Are You a Bromide?” “The Maxims of 
Methusaleh,” etc. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. A new criticism by Fred- 
erika Macdonald. With many illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. Pub- 
lication Price, $6.50. Our Special Price, $1.65. 

A controversial critical biography of the most revolutionary 
nature. It declares, among other startling matters, that Rous- 
seau’s character was deliberately and systematically blackened by 
Grimm and Diderot, who interpolated slanderous stories about 
him in the manuscript of Madame Epinay’s Memoirs and wronged 
his reputation in other ways; and it seeks to clear his name of 
many of the dark clouds that have settled upon it. 


A TRANSFORMED COLONY. Sierra Leone. Its progress, 
people and native customs and undeveloped wealth. By T. 
G. Alldbridge. 8vo. 368 pages, with 66 illustrations and a 
map. Publication Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, $1.00. 


THE STORY OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Anna L. 
Bicknell. Royal 8vo. 335 pages, with 25 illustrations from 


rare historical portraits. Publication Price, $3.00. Our Spe- 
cial Price, $1.25. 


The history of Marie Antoinette is universally acknowledged to 
be full of interest; her childhood, early marriage, etc., is told 
in a highly dramatic manner. 


THE CECIL ALDIN ANIMAL BOOK, Cecil Aldin’s Mer- 
ry Party. Told by May Byron and illustrated with many 
full-page pictures in color. Quarto. Publication Price, $3.50. 
Our Special Price, $1.15. 


Cecil Aldin has attained the enviable fame of being the premier 
interpreter of animal life. His pictures are as nearly living as it 
is possible for a picture to be. fis portrayals are perfect and his 
happy faculty of seeing the humorous in familiar animals adds 
a wonderful charm to all his works. Any lover of animals will 
find delight in Mr. Aldin’s work. 


NOVELS 25 CENTS—Publication prices $1 to $1.50 ° 


BUSINESS AND EDUCATION. By Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Vice-President of the National City Bank, N. Y. Gilt top. 

The only collection ever made of Mr. Vanderlip’s noteworthy 
speeches and addresses. Dealing authoritatively with financial, 
industrial and educational questions, this collection offers a splen- 
did body of sound information and advice. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CZAR. By John R. Carling. 


“As good a bit of Zenda-like melodrama as one cares to read.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 


THE KNOCKERS’ CLUB. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 


A book full of laughs and common sense, so cleverly com- 
bined that you read it as much for the one as the other. You 
ean’t afford to miss this book. It is sugar-coated philosophy, 
absorbingly interesting, deeply amusing and educational. 


TOMASO’S FORTUNE. By Henry Seton Merriman. 


The action of these stories is rapid, their incidents salient, their 
characters interesting. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


THE WHITE HOUND. By Francis Forbes-Robertson. 


The clever sister of the distinguished actor, Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson, is the author of a striking and original story. 


POLICEMAN FLYNN, By Elliott Flower. 


The story of Barney Flynn, a New York policeman of the old 


school. His rugged, honest and witty sayings endears him to all 
readers. 


THE OTHER SIDE. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 

Good novels dealing with the occult are rare. This is one of 
the few. Love, the question of life after death and messages 
from “the other side” go to make this book intensely interesting. 


THE LONELY QUEEN. By H. C. Bailey. 
A ere narrative of spacious days, when men Somme 
over thrones as lightly as they went about their love-making. 


THE GLORY OF HIS COUNTRY. By Frederick Landis. 

A striking story of patriotism and self-sacrifice in the Civil 
War and forty years afterward—a tale of deep and true quality 
and profound power. 
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mans. Certain saucy stories that some 
years ago set all America laughing were 
literally “dashed off” by a brave but 
broken-hearted woman who thus staved 
off family starvation while her adored 
husband fought a losing battle with death. 

These are the accidentally, incidentally 
acquired facts and stories that make up 
to the tried Literary Editor for the an- 
noying letters and requests of bogus or 
near-heroes and heroines who implore a 
speedy, favorable review, quite irrespec- 
tive of merit, because on the success of 
the book in question depends a trip to 
Europe, the college course of a stalwart 
son or brother, a wealthy relative’s fa- 
vor. 


reproaches of those whose work has re- 
ceived censure, the scorn of those whose 
opinions differ, the pleasant, grateful let- 
ters now and then received from writers 
who acknowledge help or encouragement 


accruing from the review columns, with | 
the other varied, recurrent pin-pricks and | 


pleasures of the position, sink into utter 
insignificance. 

“Please review such and such a book 
as quickly as convenient,” was the cry of 
a simply expressed letter that somehow 
wrung the Literary Editor’s heart as he 
read it. “My husband wrote it, and he 
is dying. His eager hope is that the book 
will support me when he is gone, and he 
cannot die in peace without knowing how 
it is to be received.” 


The Literary Editor, glad of his man’s | 


prerogative of hat-lifting, read the book 
at once, found it more than commendable, 
hastened to say so. 


they came out.” 

One of the kindest, most capable Lit- 
erary Editors in the West was long wont 
to handle some “outside” review copy 
passable in point of critical ability but 
poor indeed as regarding the cramped, 
illegible chirography in which the criti- 
cism was expressed. The reviews came 
from an incurable invalid who thus light- 
ened life’s burden, and one day came with 
them a letter that looked like the first 
epistolary effort of a child. 

“Dear So-and-So,” it scrawled, wretch- 
edly, “paralysis attacked my right hand 
this morning, but here I am, you see, 
doing what I can with my left.” 

The friendly editor was at work upon 
some of that unacknowledged hero’s copy 
when, more than a year later, this word 
was brought to him: 

“Poor B could bear his troubles 
no longer. He has stepped out.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that while the 
office of the Literary Editor represents 
neither a sinecure nor a bed of roses, 


Occasionally, moreover, come the | 
wholly tragic episodes before which the | 
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From 
Page’s 
List 


BE GLAD 


Pollyanna 
Grows Up 


THE SECOND GLAD BOOK 


(Trade 


A Sequel to “Pollyanna” 


ane ne Mark) 


The Glad Book 


(Trade oe §=— Mark) 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
——— 


Is Just Published 


The new GLAD BOOK is in every way well up to the standard of the 


first GLAD BOOK. 


It has perhaps a stronger appeal, because of POLLY- 


ANNA’S romance, which occurs in the latter half of the story, 


. ‘Take away frowns! Draw up the window shades! Put down the wor- 
ries! Stop fidgeting and disagreeing and grumbling! Cheer up everybody ! 
POLLYANNA has come back !”—Christian Herald. 


SECOND LARGE PRINTING 
Illustrated, Net $1.25; Carriage Paid, $1.40 


Published 


By THE PAGE COMPANY = “seston 


while it may be rich in diverse opportuni- 


| ties for growing. cynicism—as when a 
| famous author publishes a book in dis- 

“Thank you so much,” came the be- 
reaved wife’s second letter, “but your | 
kind words came too late to comfort my | 
poor husband. He died the day before | 


guise, then publicly compares the result- 
ant critical estimates of his style and 
talents under his own and the assumed 
personality, when the unrecognized work 
of one of the paper’s largest stockholders 
unwittingly is branded as worthless or 
unspeakable—and things happen—or 
when the writer to whom the Literary 
Editor has been most kind bestows upon 
his rival the literary sensation of the 
season—it also makes, as do all branches 
of journalistic endeavor, for infinite char- 
ity, infinite sympathy, infinite comprehen- 
sion of the moving springs of human na- 
ture. 

It may not be possible to average a 
novel and a half the year around—with 
an extra one worked in, evenings, in the 


Ladies 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
factured and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


Ladies’ 


busy season, with varied excursions into 
the realms of history, biography and so 
on for change and relief—and still pre~ 
serve undimmed the early reverence for 
books and writers, as things and people 
quite above and apart from the world’s 
commonplace regions and children. But 
to the man who has once been behind the 
Literary Editor’s desk and glasses no 
slightest, most unworthy book or attempt 
at one ever can be utterly absurd or con- 
temptible. 

Not one of the hundreds of books re- 
ceived and handled yearly but may con- 
tain some spark of the divine fire, of 
genius, nor can he ever regard his task 
lightly. Books, to the discerning eye 
and mind, are not mere “cubic combina- 
tions of mind, effort and matter”; they 
are, rather, in a sense at once deep and 
impressive “human creatures’ lives.” 


who prefer to use a nice quality of stationary for 
their sopeaeendznce should inquire for Crane’s 
ote Papers and Envelopes. 


Manu- 





Can You 
Imagine? 


A friend, interested as 
you are in all kinds 
of literary work, who 
would come to -you 
fortnightly to discuss 
your writing in frank, 
common-sense fashion 


This friend would not talk too much at 
each visit. He would not keep you too 
long from your new story, or essay or 
poem. His friendships among other 
writers—successful and aspiring to be 
successful—and among editors would be 
such that he would refine for you, in 
preparation for each visit, practical, help- 
ful advice from these folk that would 
send you to your desk with a new out- 
look on your work and new inspiration 
to make it more successful. This friend 
would look carefully over about 1,000 
magazines each month to discover for 
you news that would enable you to keep 
abreast of the manuscript requirements 
of editors. He would find correspond- 
ents who would glean 2,000 more maga- 
zines and papers for you so that you 
would always know in advance of prize 
contests, changes in editorial policies, 
suspensions, changes of address, require- 
ments of new publications, film manu- 
facturers, etc. Your imagination goes 
no further. A friend of this admirable 
type would have to be superhuman. 


There is such a friend—it’s 
a very human, kindly, little 
magazine—The Editor, 
which makes profitable and 
pleasant fortnightly visits to 
the elect of the writing fra- 
ternity. Be one of the elect 
—one of those who elect to 
leave nothing undone that 
will contribute to their suc- 
cess. The fee is $2.00—it 
pays for 26 fortnightly 
numbers of The Editor for 
one year. (Single copy 10c.) 


The Editor 


Box G. Ridgewood, N. J. 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


“It is the best magazine in your 
country.” —Henri Bergson. 


Have You in Your Home 


THE YALE 
REVIEW? 


Every real home ‘ias on the 
living-room table its little file 
of favorite magazines. Every 
real home has its library—per- 
haps a living-room alcove, per- 
haps a whole room of books 
in itself. Into the library, 
after the current month or sea- 
son, pass with distinction a 
few of our most favorite maga- 
zines—just those which have 
especially gained our friend- 
ship and respect. One of them 
is THE YALE REVIEW. 


In 1911 this new American 
quarterly first entered our 
homes. Qn literature, on pub- 
lic affairs, on history and sci- 
ence, it spoke—clearly, delib- 
erately, delightfully, authorita- 
tively. First here, soon from 
abroad, its friends responded, 
appreciatively. The old Eng- 
lish reviews—so powerful to- 
day—welcomed their Ameri- 
can brother, with urbane cordi- 
ality. Representative leaders 
in European thought and _af- 
fairs became contributors to 
THE YALE REVIEW. If 
you wish to obtain for your 
home the nine hundred yearly 
pages of THE YALE RE- 
VIEW, please enclose with 
your letter a check for $2.50— 
the subscription price—and 
definitely mention this notice. 
Address either a request for 
descriptive information or a 
complimentary copy, or your 
subscription order, to 


The Yale 


Publishing Association 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 











A FAMOUS 
LITERARY 
JOURNAL 


N THE PAGES OF THE 
DIAL the new books are dealt 
with upon their merits, without 

fear or favor, by able and competent 
critics, most of them specialists of 
recognized standing, and the signa- 
tures of these writers, appended to 
their work, are a guarantee of 
authority and responsibility. It is 
“easily our most valuable review,” 
says Mr. John Burroughs. “J do 
not know of any similar paper in this 
country which has maintained a 
higher ideal or followed a more 
consistent practice in independent 
criticism,” says President Woodrow 
Wilson. “There is no journal de- 
voted to literature with which I have 
as much satisfaction as THE DIAL,” 
wrote the late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
shortly before his death. 


O every intelligent person,— 
the general reader, the pro- 
fessional man, the club- 

woman, the student, the educator, 
the librarian,—to all who realize 
the insistent need for a trustworthy, 
independent, and interesting guide 
and aid in the bewildering field of 
current literature—THE DIAL is 
is altogether indispensable. 


Published Fortnightly—every other 
Thursday. Subscription price 
$2.00 a year in advance. 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


A Three-months’ Half-rate 
Trial Subscription (6 Issues) 
will be sent to any Reader 
for 25 cents. 


THE DIAL 


632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly, 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


RHINESTONE 
HAIR ORNAMENTS 


All of it artistic and decorative, and all inexpensive. 


K-875. 
K-876. 


K-877. 


K-878. 


K-879. 


K-880. 


K-881. 


K-882. 


K-883. 


K-884. 


Comb, platinon top, set with rhinestones 


Comb, imitation shell, gilt inlaid, rhine- 
stones 


Barrette, imitation crystal, 
and black enamel 


Barrette, platinon finish, set with rhine- 


rhinestones 


Back comb, imitation crystal, set with 
rhinestones 


Back comb, “Sans-Gene,” imitation 
shell, set with rhinestones............. 


Comb, imitation shell, set with rhine- 
stones 


Hair pins, hinged top, set with rhine- 
stones, each 


Hair pins, platinon finish, set with rhine- 
stones, each 


Comb, gold-plated mounting, 


$13.50 


11, 


THE NEW WANAMAKER 


“ VERSAILLES” STATIONERY 


A new paper for social correspondence, put up in 
attractive boxes of various sizes; six colors—white, buff, 
blue, pink, violet and gray. 


K-1132, 
K-1133. 
K-1134, 
K-1135. 


K-1136, 


K-1137. 
K-1138. 


K-1139. 


K-1140. 
K-1141, 
K-1158. 


One quire note paper and envelopes, box........ 
One quire letter paper and envelopes, box 


One quire note and one quire correspondence pa- 
per and envelopes 


One quire paper and envelopes, one quire gold- 
edged correspondence cards and envelopes 


One quire note and one quire correspondence pa- 
per with envelopes 


Three quires paper and envelopes in three sizes 


Two quires paper and one quire correspondence 
ecards and envelopes 


Three and one-half quires paper, one quire cor- 
respondence cards and envelopes 


Four quires paper and envelopes, two sizes 
Six quires paper and envelopes, three sizes 


One quire gold-edged correspondence cards and 
envelopes 
Same style, plain-edged cards 


One quire K-1158 gold-edged cards and envelopes, stamped 


with any initial in gold, any of the six colors.... 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Hall 


$0.35 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





CASH’S 


WASH TRIMMINGS 


4 The ideal trimming 
i for chil- 
dren’s 
summer 
a dresses. 
| Colors wm 
fare guar- GM 
Hanteed 
i} FAST. 
HA large 
im variety of 
ime stylesand 
A colors 
can be seen at the 
John Wanamaker’s 
stores. 
Write to 


y J.& J. CASH, Lid. 


Manufacturers 


SOUTH NORWALK 
Connecticut 


622 Chestnut Street 


For their catalogue of 
if trimmings, frillings, 
i] woven names, etc. 


A Stunning 


PARASOL 


for $2.00 


Made of taffeta silk, in 
eleven colors. Its beauty 
enhanced with gilt frame. 
At small cost, a parasol for 
every gown. 


$2.00 


For Sale at John Wanamaker Stores 


ALLISON & LAMSON, New York 


Makers of ‘The Dress Suitcase’? Umbrella. 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


A VALUABLE OFFER FOR QUICK ACCEPTANCE 


Among the magazines of this country pushing forward steadily each year, 
through good time and hard times, is one which today is appreciated in every home 
where it enters, by every member of an intelligent family, because it brings INSTRUC- 
TION, INSPIRATION and ENTERTAINMENT —twelve months for only $1.00. 
That magazine is 


Che Lyrewmn Magazine 


It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Magazine, containing the ablest discus- 
sions on Literary, Musical, Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform subjects. It gives 
those hints which make the effective Public Speaker, After-Dinner, Commencement and 
Special Occasion Orator, and the pleasing Reciter and Musician, while it broadens 
and uplifts all life through its varied literary articles, which during the year will in- 
clude subjects not discussed in such a manner elsewhere, such as: 


The History—-Meaning—Mission-Influence of Modern Magic 


These articles are prepared by Albert Bogdon, who is a member of the Inner 
Magic Circle of England, and has been called “The Master Magician.” Those who have 
seen only the man with a few “Tricks” will be entertained and instructed by the 
dozen articles by this Master. 

Then the well-known Shakespearean Scholar, Dr. Truman Joseph Spencer, whose 
articles on Shakespeare and Modern Questions have been a feature of THE LYCEUM 
WORLD, will continue a series during the year, and this series on 


Shakespeare and Present-Day Problems 


Beginning with the January issue, will attract attention in the leading universities of 
the land and will be read with interest by Clubs and Literary Societies. These ar- 
ticles, written in the style of Lyceum and Chautauqua Lectures, are different from the 
essays usually presented. 

Besides the above, all modern public questions, such as are discussed from the 
platform, will be handled by specialists. A strong feature in the coming year will be 


Interpretations of Musical Masterpieces, Oratorios, etc. 


Many who have heard the Messiah and similar productions will read the inner 
meaning, the finest thoughts of these compositions after the careful and scholarly 
analysis, which will appear in THE LYCEUM WORLD. 


Have You Ab as Speaker, Entertainer, Musician, Story-Teller ? 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua platforms today demand the finest and best talent 
men and women possess. Strong personality, unique ability, and out-of-the-ordinary 
methods of presentation are especially demanded. Men and women with ability have 
come into this field and earned ‘from $50.00 to $500.00 an evening. THE LYCEUM 
WORLD is always looking for such, and the editor is ready to help “discover” such 
talent. If you want work of this kind write a personal note to the editor when you 
send your subscription. 


Do You Want Pleasant, Profitable, Dignified and Delightful 
Employment ? 


Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and women find it a delight to act as 
representatives and meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chautauquas. The 
work is pleasant and some have made as high as $10,000.00 in six months without 
much effort. Teachers, ministers and other professional men and women are pleased 
to do this work, and many cultured people are wanted. State your experience, time 
you can give, age, etc., and make application. 


Have You a Lecture Course or Chautauqua in Your Town? 
Get A Present! 


We want the names of the chairmen of lecture courses and Chautauquas, and 
information concerning towns which have no Chautauqua. If you will send us a few 
lines, telling us who is chairman of your lecture course, your Chautauqua (or if you 
have none, who might be interested in one) we shall be glad to reward you for your 
trouble by sending you entirely free of all cost a copy of “THE VOYAGE OF LIFR” 
—a lecture on how to make life a successful and pleasant trip, and a booklet you will 
read and re-read often for inspiration, encouragement and help, or—BETTER STILL: 
Send us the above information, and $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE LYCEUM 
WORLD, and we shall send you the magazine for one full year; the above booklet, 
a copy of the great lecture delivered by the Hon. Secretary of State, William J. Bryan, 
which people pay him $500.00 to deliver; an article by retary Bryan on the great 
Chautauqua movement, illustrated; a humorous character song by the eccentric poet- 
entertainer, T. E. Lucey, just as he gives it in Lyecum work, talks and all, sold many 
times for 50 cents; and three back numbers of THE LYCEUM WORLD—all six of 
the above, worth many times the $1.00 asked, if you will fill out your order and send 
the information requested. DO IT TODAY, as this offer will remain open only while 
the supply lasts. 


The LYCEUM WORLD, Arthur E. Gringle, Editor: Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. B. : 


Please send all above with a year’s subscription, for which I herewith send you 
$1.00, to the following address: 


NOTE:—No Free copies. Samples sent for 15c., or four copies for 50c. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


Everything the Traveler Needs 


In Luggage or Accessories 


may be found in the Wanamaker Leather 
Goods Section. This spring the gathering of 
leather requisites for traveling is remarkably 
fine and various, with particular emphasis on 
the needs of Exposition visitors. 


Here is a group of bags and suitcases for 
men and women—the products of the best 
American manufacturers and characterized by 
great durability and beauty. 

The uppermost is a trunk suitcase of 
enameled duck, with black leather straps and 
trimmings. It is very roomy and has a tray. 
26-inch, $5; 28-inch, $5.75. The latter size 
with a collapsible quilted satin hat-form costs 
$8.50; in 30-inch size, $9.50. 

Below this on the left is a smooth cowhide 
bag, with leather lining. Brown or black. 
Three sizes, $5. 

Below that, a light-weight bag of barley-grained cowhide, moire lining; eleven celluloid fittings 
and scissors, $15. 

The cane suitcase has shirred bags in lid and ends. 24 inches long, $5; without straps, $3. 

The bellows suitcase—the lowest in the group—is of a specially prepared leather-like fabric, very 
strong, with leather trimmings; durable, roomy and shower-proof. 24 inches, $5; 26 inches, $6. 

Above this is a very serviceable cowhide suitcase in 24-inch size, $5. 


The middle bag on the right is a very distinguished and simple bag for women’s use, of barley- 
grained leather, hand-sewed, with dull brass trimmings; two pockets, and leather or moire lining— 
three sizes, $9.50, $10.50, $11.50. 


The bag above this is of black walrus-grained seal, leather-lined, with two pockets. With brass 
trimmings, $7; with gun-metal-finished trimmings, $8. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


A Dainty Bottle of Perfume for the Easter Gift 


This is one of the many Easter Suggestions to be found in the 
Wanamaker Toilet Goods Section 


Muguet Speciale Extract and Toilet Water, $2 and $3.50 a bottle. Face Powder, $1.50. Sachet, $1. 

Lily of the Valley Extract and Toilet Water, $1.50. Face Powder, $1. 

A complete assortment of perfume atomizers in attractive designs. These are not only dainty 
and ornamental, but they help to obtain the best results and avoid waste in the use of the perfume. 
$1 to $9. Imitation ivory dressing-table accessories, such as hair brushes, hand mirrors, combs, jewel 
boxes, comb and brush trays, puff boxes, hair receivers, cloth and hat brushes, manicure articles, 
and all the pieces necessary to complete the dressing table of a fastidious woman. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Diamond 


‘ Birthstone for April 
For other jewels there are preferences—but every one loves the diamond. 


It is the kingly thing, distinguished above all other products of the earth for 
its beauty, for its purity, for its history through the ages and ages. 


For Birthday or Easter it is the gift par excellence 
More than ever is the diamond matchless when worthily mounted. In the 


illustration below may be seen exquisite new designs, the work of our own master 
craftsmen. 


Diamond Jewelry 


K-100. Brooch, diamonds, platinum mounting. .$675. 


K-101. Brooch, diamonds and pearls, platinum 
Es Wis ba dws 00 6dd ba 0 eee eee 100. 


K-102. Brooch, diamonds, platinum mounting.. 150. 
K-103. Brooch, diamonds, platinum mounting.. 200, 


K-104. Bracelet, flexible, diamonds, platinum 


DIS 5s oct cc cc daa nt piredscveneases 375. 
K-105. Brooch, diamonds, gold mounting...... 160. 
K-106. Brooch, diamonds and pearls, platinum 
| TORTS CUA CETTE LEP Te 185. 
K-107. Ring, diamonds and onyx, platinum 
EE h6. ron nd da oe 55% 208b% pnewvess 225. 
K-108. Brooch, diamonds, gold mounting...... 90. 
K-109. Ring, diamonds, platinum mounting.... 100. 
K-110. Ring, diamonds, platinum top.......... 150. 
K-111. Ring, diamonds and turquoise.......... 165. 
K-112. Ring, diamonds, platinum top......... 110. 
K-113. Ring, diamonds and sapphires, platinum 
CR A rr ee ee ene 375. 
K-114. Ring, diamond, platinum crown........ 160. 
K-115. Ring, diamonds, platinum crown...... 85. 
K-116. Ring, diamonds and pearl............. 85. 
K-117. Ring, diamonds, platinum crown....... 225. 
K-118. Bracelet, flexible, diamonds, platinum 
Is a0 ms ona dace wi daec wes or ks 175. 
K-119. Bracelet, diamonds, gold mounting..... 100. 


Owing to fluctuations in the diamond market, prices are 
subject to change without notice. 











JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Hall Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


























One wants the beautiful things to shape the child’s 
life. And of the number, how naturally Music 
comes first ! 





In the home it unconsciously influences, long be- 
fore “practice days” commence. It is then that 
the Emerson, with its splendid worth and high 
standards, brings home and implants those first 
musical realities which last for a lifetime. 


Through succeeding years, the child finds in the 
Emerson an incentive to the achieving of the best 
in music—a friend whose days and joys are un- 
numbered. 


Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


EMERSON PIANO CoO, 2®°STON: MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. Send for Catalog 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 





JOHNNY APPLESEED 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


MOONGLADE 


By the Author of “‘The Martyrdom of an Empress’’ 


” Che 


PALS FIRST BARBARA’S MARRIAGES 


er of Ze 
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A DEALER IN EMPIRE 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


[THE TURMOIL] 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


1 1 during 
nd alleys. Anti 


THE WOMAN ALONE 


| incipled, clean- 


A-B-C OF GARDENING 


By ANNE MORGAN 


By EBEN E. REXFORD 


WHEN A MAN COMES TO HIMSELF 


By WOODROW WILSON 


THE KEY TO THE LAND 


By FREDERICK F. ROCKWELL 


ts net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 





